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CAUfAiGN Against tiii^ scots — execution of the earl 

OF I i;\T— FALL AND EXECUTION OF MORTIMER — B ALIOL 

RECOVERS AND LOSES SCOTLAND — EDWARD CLAIMS THE 

f 

CROWN Ot FRANCE— HIS USELESS EXPEDITIONS TO FLAN^ 
DERS — VICTORY AT SEA — TRUCE — RENEWAL OF THE WAR — 
VICTORY AT CRECl— VICTORY AT NEVIl's CROSS — SURREN- 
DER OF CALAIS— ANOTHER TRUCE — FESTILENCE^THE FLA- 
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OR s6me years Isabella and Mortimer enjoyed 
the reward of their crimes. The youth of the 
king allowed them to retain that ascendancy 
over his mind, which they had hitherto exer- 
cised : and the murder of his father secured 
them from the resentment of an injured hus- 
band. Of the forfeited estates of the Spensers 
VOL. IV, B 
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CITAP. and their partisans, the larger portion, with the 

> — ^ title of Earl of March, fell to the lot of Morti- 
mer: to the queen was granted the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds for the present pay- 
ment 6f her debts, and a yearly income to the 
same amount for her future expences. In the 
parliament an act of indemnity was passed for 
all violences committed during the revolution : 
the judgments given agaJnst the late carl of 
Lancaster and his adherents were reversed ; the 
survivors, or the heirs of the deceased, were re- 
stored to the possession of their hereditary 
estates; and a council of regency was appointed, 
to consist of four bishops, four earls, and six 
barons. Most, however, of its members be- 
longed to the queen’s party, and those who 
were not under her controul, were gradually dis- 
missed by the contrivance of that unprincipled 
woman and her paramour. 

tfoXwi'ih The first measures of the new government 

Scotland, ^vere disconcerted by an unexpected occurrence. 

Of the truce with Scotland only a few years had 
expired : but the state of affairs in England of- 
fered to the Scottish king a temptation, which 
he had not the virtue to resist. He determined 
to violate his engagements, and to wTest, if pos- 
sible, from the young king a solemn renuncia- 


" Rym. iv. 245 — 264. Hoi. Pari. ii. 5 — 6. 52- Kniglit. 2556. 
The attainder against the earl of Lancaster wasaDnulled, because 
he had not been arraigned in the king's court, nor tried by his 
peerSi Hot. Pari. ii. 4. 5. 
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tion of that superiority, which had been claimed CHAP, 
by his father and grandfather. Aware of the > — ^ 
intentions of Bruce, the English government 
had recourse to every expedient to avert hos- 
tilities. The lords of the marches were ordered Feb. 15. 
to observe the articles of the late treaty : it was 
solemnly confirmed by the new king ; envoys March 6. 
were sent to negociate with the Scottish mo- April 23. 
iiarch : and it was at last agreed that ambassa- 
dors should meet in the marches, and treat of a 
final peace. But Bruce summoned his military 
retainers to join him at the same place and on the 
snrae day ; and Edward, to be prepared for the 
event, was compelled to issue similar orders to 
the tenants of the crown, and the men of the 
northern counties- The negodators met : the 
Scots insisted on their own terms ; and when 
the English demurred, an army of twenty-four 1. 
thousand men under Randolf and Douglas cross- 
ed the borders, and ravaged the county of Cum- 
berland," 

Edward consumed six weeks at York, waiting Campaign 
for the arrival of his forces. At the suggestion of 

of Mortimer, he had purchased for the sum of Durham- 
fourteen thousand pounds the services of John 


See Rymer, iv. 256. 270. 271. 280. 2B7. 293, Lord Hailes 
(Annals, 116 — 118) seems to have misunderstood these documents, 
from which it was evident, that the infraction of the truce must 
be charged td the Scots. At the same time the Irish septs burst 
into the English pale in Ireland (Rjpm. iv, 295): but whether 
thero was any connexion between the two invasions, is unknown, 

2 S 
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CHAP. 



June 7. 


July 13. 


of Hainaultj and a body of foreigners, who were 
lodged in the best quarters, and treated with the 
best cheer. On Trinity Sunday the king enter- 
tained five hundred knights, the queen sixty 
ladies, at their respective tables: but the fes- 
tivity was interrupted by the alarm of a tumult 
in the city. The insolence of the foreigners had 
irritated the Lincolnshire archers : a battle en- 
sued, which lasted till night ; and some hun- 
dreds were slain on each side. The men of 
Hainault claimed the victory : but they were 
compelled fog, the future to use the same pre- 
cautions as ill an hostile country, and never ron- 
siflered ttemselves safe till they had left the 
island. Commissioners were appointed to in- 
quire into origin of the quarrel : whatever 
may have been the result, it was deemed pru- 
dent to suppress it. 

At length the English, amounting to more 
than forty thousand men, marched to Durham, 
but were unable to obtain any certain intelli- 
gence of the enemy. An army of Scots was pe- 
culiarly adapted for predatory excursions. It 
consisted entirely of cavalry, and was unincum- 
bered with provisions or baggage- Their drink 
was the water of the river or brook, their meat 
the cattle of the country, which they slaughtered, 
and then boiled in the skins : and they carried 
with them a scanty supply of oatmeal in a bag; 


* Rym. iv, 293. Froiss. c. i. 16i VVals. 127. Lcl. Coll, it 307. 
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which each horseman attached to his saddle. CHAP. 
The velocity with which they advanced or re- 
treated was such, as to make it difficult either 
to discover or pursue them. On the fifth day juiyia. 
intelliirence reached the king, that the enemy 
were burning the villacres at a distance of ten 
miles from the city. The arniy was immediately 
in motion, and marched in three divisions, in 
each of which the infantry occupied the centre, 
with the calvary on its flanks. Orders had been 
issued that no man should quit liis banner under 
the penalty of death. 

In this manner they advanced for two days 
without overtaking: the Scots : on the second 

o 

evening it was resolved to gain by a rapid march 
the left bank of the Tyne, and to intercept the 
return of the enemy. With this view the bag- 
gage and provisions were conveyed back to 
Durham, and no man was permitted to carry 
with him more than a single loaf tied to his 
saddle. They set out at midnight : rode all 
day in a straight line over mountains and val- 
leys, heaths and morasses ; and a little before 
sunset crossed the river at the toivn of Haydon. 20. 
Here they remained seven days, still ignorant of 
the motions of the enemy, and suffering from 
the continual rains, and the 'want of provisions. 

The soldiers murmured : suspicions of treason 
, were circulated in the camp : and Edward by ju|y 
proclamation promised the honour of knight- 
hood and an p.nuuicy of one hundred pounds for 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

life, to the first man who should bring him in- 
telligence of the Scots. The army now recrossed 
the river, and on the fourth day about three in 
the afternoon, Thomas de Rokesby, galloping 
up to the king, said; “Sire, the Scots are at 
“ the distance of three leagues posted on a 
“ mountain, where for the last week they have 
“ expected you. I have seen them myself, hav- 
“ ing been made prisoner, and released, that I 
“ might claim the reward which you promised.” 
Edward immediately turned to^^e neighbouring 
abbey of Blanchland, whejjia*^^ spent the night, 
and with many of his friends prepared himself 
by devotional exercises for the expected battle 
of the next day. 

Tn the mornitig Rokesby led the army towards 
the Scots. They were encamped in huts on the 
summit of a fnountain on the right bank of the 
Wear. At the sight of the English they formed 
themselves on foot in three divisions on the de- 
clivity, with the river between them and the 
enemy, Edward ordered bis men to dismount, 
made several knights, and rode through the 
ranks attended by his principal lords. After a 
short pause the army marched slowly to the 
bank of the river : but the Scots remained im- 
moveable in their position : and an English he- 
rald was sent to propose, that one of the two 
nations should retire to a certain distance, and 
allow its adversary to cross the water, and form 
on the opposite bank. Douglas replied that he 
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had come there against the will of the king, and CHAP, 
should not leave the mountain to please him. If v J ^ 
Edward were not content, he might cross over, 
and drive 4]im away if he could. On the receipt 
of this uncourteous answer, the English were 
ordered to lay all night on their arms. The 
Scots, leaving a division to watch the river, re- 
tired to their huts, “where,” says Froissart, in 
his quaint style, “ they made marvellously great 
“ fires, and, about midnight, set up such a blast- 
“ ing and noise with their horns, that it seemed 
“ as if all the great devils from hell were assem- 
/ bled together.” 

The two following days were spent in the Aug. 4. 
same manner: but on the third at dawn the 
Scots had disappeared. They were discovered 
in the afternoon, posted on another mountain 
of still more difficult access, and on the same 
side of the river; and the king following, pitch- 
ed his camp in Stanhope park, opposite to the 
enemy. In the midst of the night an alarm 
was created by shouts of “A Douglas, a Doug- 
“ las ! die ye English thieves.” That gallant 
chieftain had passed the river at a distance with 
two hundred followers, and entering the rear 
of the camp, galloped towards the king's tent, 
the cords of which he cut with his own sword. 

He killed about three hundred men, and re- 
tired with some loss. 

The object of this nocturnal visit was soon The Scot* 

" escape. 

explained. The next day Edward learned from. Aug. 5. 
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CHAP a prisoner, that the whole Scottish army had 
' — ^ — > received orders to assemble in the eveninc, and 
follow the banner of the lord Douglas, Ap. 
prehensive of a nocturnal attack, he called his 
troops under arms, and appointed them their sta- 
tions during the night. All was tranquil and 
Ang. 6. silent : in the morning two trumpeters were 
brought in, who declared that the Scots hail 
left their camps at midnight, and were on their 
march towards Scotland. But the Knglisli dis- 
believed the account, and remained the greater 
part of the day in the same position. At 
length the fact was ascertained : to nursue a 
more active enemy, who was already at the 
distance thirty miles, would have hc(ni a 
Aug. 10. tfsk ; and the army marclied back to 

Aug. 15 . Durham, and thence to York, wl cre it was 
disbanded. Such proved the kulicrous result 
of this mighty expedition, in which ihe .Enii;!ish 
commanders were foiled by the superior skill 
and activity of their foes/ 

rcacR This inglorious campaign was followed by 

withScot-a peace, which in the estimation of the pcoT)le 
iniHl. 1, . 1 • 1 

132B. was equally inglorious. by a solemn instrii- 

iiient Edward resigned every claim of superi- 
ority over the crown of Scotland, which had 
oeen made by himself or his predecessors, and 
consented that the dominions of Bruce, his 
most dear friend and ally, should form a king- 

^ Froissart, i. c. 17. 18. Rjni. iv. 301. 31^. Lei. Coll. i. 551. 
Murim 77. lleining. '268. 
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dom free and distinct from that of England, CHAP, 
without subjection, right of service, claim or 
denuiiicl Avliatsoevcr.^ At the same time, to 
perpetuate the harmony between the two na- 
tions, it was agreed that the stone, on which the 
ancient icings of Scotland had been crowned, 
should be restored; that the king of England 
should employ liis good offices with the pope in 
fav'our of Jjrucc ; that his sister Jane should 
marry David the son and heir of the Scottish 
monarch; and that the sum of thirty thousand 
riai ks should l)C paid to Edward as a compensa- 
tion for the damages inllictcd during the last in- • 
vMsion. No copy of this treaty has been preserv- 
ed i>y any writer; it is even uncertain vvlietlier it 
was ever ap[)ruvcd by a J nil parliament-^ Some 
of llie .’irticlos were kej)t secret : the recognition 
of llii; independence of Scotland, which could 
not be concealed, provoked the execrations of 
tiiO people against those who had submitted to 
sign such a treaty, after they had made it a capi- 
tal charge against the younger Spenser, that he 
had not w^on the Scottish crown for his master. 

There can be no doubt that Isabella and Morti- 
mer had their private interests in view\ The 


‘ Rymj V, 337, Ford. xiii. 12. 

II tliese limes if there tvus iidc a full ntteiuinnce in pniliamciil, 
mnUers nf consequence were put nlT till the next meeling. This np- 
pears to have been the case on llie present occasion, A parliament 
sat at Yoik in February, anil another at Noilhamplon in April; 
but no important business was ilone in eitlier, nii account of the 
absence of tlie principal rneinbeis, Claus, 2 Ed. III. m. 15 d. 
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Power of 
Mortimer, 


CHAP, queen accompanied her daughter to Berwick, 
— where she married her to^ David ; and on the 
Juijr 12. jjjg nioney, divided the whole sum 

between herself and her paramour.^ 

To a man of ordinary ambition the fate of 
Gaveston and Spenser in the last reign, might 
have proved a useful lesson : Mortimer not only 
walked in their footsteps, he assumed an autho- 
rity, to which they had not aspired. When the 
council of regency was appointed, it had been 
directed that out of the number one bishop, one 
earl, and two barons, shoujL^, daily attend the 
king, and give him their , ^vice on all matters 
of importance. But MoRimer superseded them 
all: took their authority on himself, filled the 
court with his dependants, placed his creatures 
as spies round the young monarch, and main- 
tained a guard of one hundred and eighty 
knights for his own security.® Such conduct 
naturally excited the jealousy of the great ba- 
rons: his scandalous familiarity with Isabella, 
the murder of Edward of Carnarvon, who was 
now as much pitied as he had formerly been 
blamed, and the public disapprobation of the 
peace so recently concluded with Scotland, all 
concurred to embolden his enemies : and asso- 


’ Rym. iv. S37. 350. 354.397. Heming. 269. 

* Hnyght. 2558. 2556. Hb whs also made enrl of the marches 
of Wales, nt the same time that Jotin of Eltham the king's brother 
TVBB created Earl of Cornwall| and the Butler of Ireland earl of 
Ormoiidp Wals, 129» 
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ciations were formed to remove him from court, CHAP, 
• ^ I 

and to renew the ordinances which had been < 

enacted and repealed in the last reign. A par- 
liament had been summoned to meet at Salis- Oct. 16 . 


bury, and the barons had been strictly forbidden 
to arm their attendants and followers. By both 
parties the prohibition was disregarded. Mor- 
timer with a numerous army entered Salisbury, 
and Henry earl of Lancaster, the nominal guar- 
dian of the king’s person, and president of the 
council, halted with an inferior force near Win- 
chester. The' favourite resolved to intimidate 


his enemies. He burst into the room, in which 
the prelates had assembled, forbade them under 
the peril of life and limb to oppose his interests, 
and taking with him the king and queen ad- 
vanced towards Winchester. From Winches- 


ter he led his followers to Leicester, and plun- 
dered the ample domain of the earl of Lancaster 
in the neighbourhood. That nobleman had 
hitherto retired before Mortimer : he was now 


joined by the king’s uncles, the earls of Norfolk 
and Kent, and ventured to advance in his turn. 
But at Bedford he was unexpectedly deserted 
by the royal earls ; and despairing of success, 
submitted to ask pardon before the two armies, 
engaged to pay ^y instalments one half of the 
value of his estates, and entered into recogni- 
sances “ not to do, nor procure to be done, any 
"evil or injury to the king, or the two queens, 
“ or any other, whether great or small, of their 
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CHAP. •' council or household.” Of his associates some 
. . were admitted to the king’s peace on similar 

terms : but the lords Beaumont and Wake, sir 
William Trussel, and several others, abandoned 
their country, and sought an asylum in France.* 
F.Hccuiimi Of the tragedy which followed, both the 

nf llie enrl .. ^ j • -iii 

of Kent, origin and progress are involved m considerable 
obscurity. As the discontent of the nation in- 
creased, many strange reports were circulated 
and believed. It was even affirmed that the late 
king was still alive; that the body exhibited at 
Berkley was that of another person ; and that 
Edward himself was actually confined in Corfe 
castle, under the custody of sir .Tohn Deverel. 

,330. When the parliament assembled at Winchester, 
Mnrch 11. fjjp Qf Kent thc king’s uncle, the archbishop 
of York, the bishop of London, with several 
knights and gentlemen, were unexpectedly ar- 
rested on ihe charge of having conspired to de- 
pose the king, and to replace on the throne his 
father, the account of whose death they did not 
believe. What was the real crime of the earl, 
whether he had opposed the measure of Isabella 
and Mortimer, or by his influence over the mind 
of his nephew had awakened their jealousy, wc 
are ignorant : but from his confession and thc 
subsequent proceedings it is plain, that the un- 
fortunate prince was surrounded by the secret 
agents of the court, who under the guise of 


' Rot. Pail, i;, 53. Knyglil. 25jil, 
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friendship ‘drew him into the snare, which cost CHAP, 
him his life. He received letters; undoubtedly — /j 

forgeries, from the pope, exhorting him to libe- 
rate his brother from prison ; different messen- 
gers, most of them apostate friars, brought him 
from several prelates and gentlemen promises 
of co-operation and assistance : he was assured 
that the exiles in France, and a body of Scots, 
were prepared to draw their swords in his fa- 
vour, the moment he should unfurl the royal 
standard ; and sir John Maltravers, Deverel, 
and Boeges de Bayonne, not only encouraged 
him in the notion that the late monarch was 
alive, but even procured from him letters, which 
they undertook to deliver to the royal captive. 

On his examination by sir Robert Howel, the 
coroner of the household, he ingenuously con- 
fessed these particulars, and acknowledged that 
the letters, which, as soon as Ihey were received, 
had been taken to the queen, were written partly 
by himself, and ^partly by his countess, under 
his direction. When he was arraigned before 
the peers, he repeated his confession, and threw 
himself on the king’s mercy. Though they ad- 
judged him to suffer the penalty of treason, it 
was believed that his birth would save him from 
punishment. 13ut Isabella was inexorable : the 
son of the great Edward was led by olhe order of 
his nephew to the place of execution ^|^d, after 
a painful suspense of four hours, f^^fon from March 21 . 
the Marshalsea (no other could be 'iotfnd to per- 
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form the office) was induced by a promise of 
pardon to strike off his head.*® 

That the earl was in reality innocent, was af- 
terwards acknowledged by Mortimer himself, 
when that nobleman in his turn was led to the 
scaffold;** nor is it probable that the court would 
have ventured to shed his blood, had he not ren- 
dered himself unpopular by his haughty and op- 
pressive behaviour.*** The nation suspected that 
he had been sacrificed to the policy of the queen 
and her paramour ; and this suspicion was con- 
firmed, when many of the accused, even those 
who had been implicated by the confession of 
the earl, were suffered to go at large on their 
recognisances, to answer on a future occasion.** 
To silence the voice of the public, the govern- 
ment issued a proclamation, by which the sheriffs 
were ordered to arrest and imprison every lUfiD, 
who should assert that the earl of Kent Wa 


Wall. 1S9. Lell. Coll. 47G. 553. Marini. 74. Homing. Svf. 

'* See tlie petitions of the countess of Kent and her son. Hot. 
Pari, ii. S3. 55, Both say that Mortimer publicly asked pardon of 
God for the death of the earl. 

£o minus n populo querebatur^ quia prnvam haluit familiam^ 
res popularium eundo per patrinm auctoritate propria occupanteB| 
ct parum vel nihil solventes eisdem. Murim. 75. Indeed it is 
evident from the frequent complnints in parlianientj that all the 
princes of the blood, and qccasionnlly other powerful lords, were 
accustomed to take purveyance illegally. See Rot, FnrI. ii. 9. 

In the parliament held after Mortimer's execution they were 
all acquitted. The archbishop of York brought an action against 
his Bccusersi and laid the domogea at lOOOf. Rot, Farl. ii. 31 ^ 
32« 54. 
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suffered for any other cause than treason ; or CHAP, 
that he had been condemned without the judg- » — J—t 
ment of his peers ; or that Edward of Carnar- 
von, the king’s father, was still alive. 

Edward was now eighteen, an age when his Fall "t 
predecessors had been deemed capable of go- 
verning the realm : and Philippa of Hainault, 
whom he married in 1328, had borne him a son, 
the same who is so celebrated in history under the 
name of the black prince. He felt the state of de- 
pendance in which he was kept, and viewed with 
concern the past and present conduct of his 
mother. Nor was he without remorse as to the 
part he had acted himself. If his extreme youth 
could acquit him of the crime of dethroning his 
father ; yet he had given his consent to the exe- 
cution of his uncle, whose guilt was at the best 
veUM^ doubtful, but whose blood had served to 
c^Rnt the power of Isabella and Mortimer. At 
last he confided his ithoughts to the discretion 
of » the lord Montacute, who immediately ex- 
horted him to break his chains, and assume the 
exercise of the royal authority. The king lent 
a willing ear to the proposal : a design was 
formed to seize the person of Mortimer : and it 
was fixed to make the attempt during the ses- 
sion of the parliament at Nottingham. 

When the time came, Isabella, with her son 
and her favourite, took up her residence in the 
castle : the prelates and barons were lodged in 
the town and the neighbourhood. But Mortimer 
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CHAP, had taken every precaution for his security. A 
« — i — > strong guard lay within the walls : the locks of 
the gates were changed : and the keys were 
taken every evening to the queen’s chamber, and 
laid on her pillow. Montacute found it necessary 
to make a confident of sir William Eland the go- 
vernor, whom he first swore to secrecy, and then 
acquainted with the royal pleasure. Eland re- 
^ plied that there was a subterraneous passage, 
leading from the west side of the roCk into the 
. castle, which was unknown to Mortimer, and 
through which he would introduce any number 
of the king’s friends, Montacute, with his as- 
sociates, fixed the hour, and rode into the coun- 
try ; and the favourite, who had received some 
dark hints of a conspiracy against him, attributed 
their departure to an apprehension that their de- 

VrEi'i'ndcd discovered. In the afternooL|,he 

* informed the council that an attempt to opj^ess 

him and the queen mother would soon be made 
by the exiles abroad, in union with Edward’s 
most intimate acquaintance at home. lie even 
charged the king with being privy to the plot : 
and refused to give credit to his denial. Before 
Oct. 19. niidnight Montacute and his friends returned : 
Eland admitted them by the subterraneous pas- 
sage ; and they were joined by Edward on the 
staircase leading to the principal tower. They 
mounted in silence, till they heard the sound of 
■ voices in a room adjoining to Isabella’s apart- 
ment, where Mortimer was engaged in consulta- 
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tion with the bishop of Lincoln and his priiltipal 
advisers. The door was instantly forced, and 
two knights, wlio endeavoured to defend the en- 
trance, were slain. The queen, alarmed by the 
noise, and conjecturing its cause, exclaimed, 

Sweet son, fair son, spare my gentle Morti- 
^^mer. ” But her fears would not permit her to 
rcmaiii in bed. She burst into the room, crying 
out that he was a worthy knight, her dearest 
friend, her welhbeloved cousin. In defiance of 
her tears and exclamations, Mortimer was se- 
cured : and the inext morning the king announced 
by proclamation, that he had taken the reins of 
government into his own hands; and summoned 
a new parliament to meet in a few weeks at 
^VTstminstcr.”^‘^ 

By this parliament Mortimer was condemned. 

The ;i.incipal charges against him were, that he nov! 26 . 
had fomented the dissensions between the late 
king and bis queen, and falsely persuaded her 
that she could not return to her husband without 
danger of her life : that he had illegally assumed 
that power, which >vas vested by law in the king’s 
council alone : that of his own authority he had 
removed the late king from Kenilworth to Berk- 
ley, where he caused him to be put to death: 
that he had induced the present king to march 


See Rym. iv. 452. 4T3. Knyglit, 2555, 255f, 2558. Wuls, 130. 
llcming. 271. Aveab. 0 . In tbc writs directed tu tlie sheriffs, they 
nre ordered (o cause to be chosen by ihe CDrnn’.on assent of the 
cDuniy two of the most loynl and sufficient knights or serjeants.' 
VOL. IV. C 
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CHAP, with* force of arms against the carl of Lancaster 
I. ? 

V — J ^ anti Ollier peers coming to parliament, anti had 
compelled tliein to pay excessive fines for the 
preservation of their estates: that by his agenls 
he had induced the late earl of Kent to believe 
that the king his brother was alive,' and then 
procured his death on pretence of treason : and 
that he had embezzled the royal treasures, and 
had divided with his associates the twenty thou- 
sand marks already paid by the king of vSeots. 
ddie peers retired with the hill of impeachment, 
and after some deliberation, returned to the king, 
declared that all the charges were notoriously 
true, and as judges of parliament, condemned 
Mortimer 'Mo be drawn and hanged, as a traitor 
*'and enemy of the king and kingdom.” They 
next proceeded, at the request of Edw^ard, to try 
his associates, having previously protested that 
they were bound by law to sit in judgment on 
none hut peers of the laud. Sir Simon Bereford, 
sir John Maltravcrs, John Devcrcl, and Boeges 
de Bayonne were condemned to death as accom- 
plices of Mortimer ; the first in all his treasons, 
the other three in tl,ie deception and consequent 
Nov. 2D. execution of the late earl of Kent,^^ The favourite 
and Bereford were hanged at the elms at Tvburn : 
but as the other three were at large, a price was 
Dec. 22. set on their heads. *“ The queen mother at the 


Itor, Pari. ii. 52, It is nljservablc ilint nn tliis occasion ilie 
prncticc of embowelliii^ was uinilteil. 

They were stiuciiceil to be beheaded after they Lad been 
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solicitation of the pope was spared the ignominy 
of a public trial l^dwarvi reduced her in- 

come to three thousand pounds, and confined her 
to her manor of Risings, where she passed in ob- 
scurity the reiiiaining twenty-seven years of her 
life. The king annually paid her a visit of cere- 
mony ; he even added a thousand pounds to her 
yearlv income ; but he never more allowed her to 
assume any share of political power. After these 
executions he asked the advice of John XXII. 
for the rcgulalion of his subseqv^ent conduct; 
and Avas exhorted by that pontili to shun the 
d-ngcr of ravr)untisin, and, ' instead ot lollovv- 
ing the interested councils of a few individuals, 
to govern by the united advice of his barons, 
])r(jlates, and commoius assembled in parlia- 



ment. ,, 


J kiix)vv not wlicthor llic rcwiAnl fur tlirir appri liriKsiori wns 
ii[ipnrI.ione(l ny ilitir rjuulity nr ilioir chiintril: but for Mul travtirs 
iVLMC oIIli'mI u lluMihHiul inarU«, lor notices 100 pnunifs, a'ul for 
IJevercl 100 inaiks. The price of tiieir liearis was fixeil at TjCO 
jjfjiJiiHp, 100 marks, and 40 pouiifls. Uur. J’arl. ii. 53. It was ni 
llic same iinriiiiiiiG’.it tlial tlit inuiriercTb uf llie lale kin;; ivtre con- 
ilciniied. See vnl. ii. p. 552. I 

JnJin XXir. w rntR to i xhnrt liim to shew nfercy to his prisoners, 
and not to expose llie sliame-of his iiioilier. OlibLCraimis tn fili^iier 
viacera misericordiK . 7 . C. ut inatris piidori, qu;ui!uni sccuiiduin 
dcuni poleris, veils parepre, et rjus lapsuiii,si quis (quoil ahsii) fuE* 
rir, non piihlicarc, seil quantum boiio iiindo poteris, ipsum polius 
studeas occultare. Nov. 7, apuii llnyiiald, iii.413i 

Ut circiimspeciio rc;;ia non uni nec dunhus rnmnniin’- 

caret rE;;i:iieii, nec uiiius vel dunruin consilio regerctur, sed gtnrrali 
priclalnruin, priiicipiiin, et alioruin niihilii:m et comiinitatijm ronci- 
lio cDiigregair). Uayindd, iii. 430. lit at the same lime dissuaded 
the king from going lolrtlaiid. 

c 2 
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CHAP. 

I. 

Troubles 
in ScDt- 
Iniul. 
1329 . 
June 7. 




1331. 
Dcci !• 


Robert Bruce king of Scotland, had lived to 
ace the independence of his crown acknowledged 
by the king of England. At his death he left to 
Randolf earl of Moray, the guardianship of his 
son David, who was only in his seventh year. 
Formerly many of the barons of each kingdom 
possessed at the same time lands in the other. 
These, during the war, had been seized by the 
respective sovereigns : but it was confidently ex- 
pected that at the peace they would restored 
to their original owners. It seems, however, 
that by mutual consent, the great body of claim- 
ants, both Scots and English, was passed over in 
silence : only two of the ncgociators, the lords 
Percy and Wake, had the address to insert a 
particular clause in their own favq^r, and in fa- 
vour of the lord Beaumont, the friend of Morti- 
mer. Percy recovered his lands in Angus and 
Galloway, and in return an estate in Northum- 
berland was, “by the king’s special favour,” re- 
stored to Douglas, the Scottish ncgociator. But 
Wake and Beaumont had Joined the carl of 
Lancaster: the resientincnt of Mortimer com- 
pelled them to leave the kingdom : and their 
outlawry afforded the Scottish government a 
plausible pretext to refuse the restoration of their 
estates. Now, however, that Mortimer had fallen, 
and the exiles were recalled, Edward demanded 
that the treaty should be fulfilled in favour of 
these two barons. Randolf, the guardian of 
Scotland, required time to consult the parlia- 
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nient ; and when the demand was repeated, again CHAP, 
returned an evasive answer. In the mean time ^ 

Wake and Beaumont repaired to the northern Feh^24. 
counties, where they were joined by all 
English lords, who claimed lands in Scotland, nohlcincn 
and by Edward Baliol, the son and heir of John”'^'*'’ 
IJaliol, Avhom the king's grandfather had com- 
pelled to resign his crown. After some consul- 
tation they resolved to appeal to the sword : a 
resolve n liirh placed Edward in a very delicate 
situation. On the one side he had sworn to ob- 
serve tbr, peace, and had driven his sister in iirar- 
j ’jgc to the young king of Scotland : on the 
other the minority of David oll'ered the most fa- 
vourable opportunity of recovering that superio- 
rity, which he would not have surrendered, had 
not Ih'ucc taken the advantage of similar circum:: 
stance^ to invade England in violation of his oath. 

His counsellors, however, though they might 
secretly wish success to the enterprise, deter- 
mincLl not to tolerate any open infraction of the 
treaty : and as soon as it was ascertained that the 
qucrclloLiis’' (so the disinherited 'lords were 
called) were collecting forces to invade Scotland, 
the sheriffs of the five northern counties were 
cqjoincd to forbid, under pain of forfeiture and 
imprisonment, the passage of armed men through 
the marches, or the perpetration of any act which 
could be deemed a violation of the peace. Dis- 


Rym. iv. 461. 471. 
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concerted by these orders, Baliol, with his asso- 
ciates, was compelled to alter his plan; and hav- 
ing secretly collected his followers in Holderness, 
he sailed with about three thousand men from 
Ravenspur, a port in the mouth of the Humber. 
Edw’ard was at the time at Wimnore in the 

o 

marches of Wales: but on the arrival of the 
news he appointed the lord Percy his lieutenant 
in the north, with full power to punish every 
infraction of the peace by his own subjects, and 
to repel the Scots, if they should puss the borders 
with liobtile intentions. 

Success ijf When we read the adventures of Baliol, ■ we 
Aug 0. may fancy ourselves transported into the regions 
of fiction. He lands at Kinghorn in Fife, order.s 
his fleet to the mouth of the Tay,^and hastens 
to meet an enemy, whose force is twenty times 
. greater than his own. At Dunfermline he 

learns that the earl of Mavre, the new regent (for 
Randolf was dead) is at Duplin, and the earl of 
March at Auchterarder, each at the head of 
thirty thousand men. He boldlv throws himself 
between them, passes the river Earn in the dead 
Aug.li. of the night, and puts to the sword the sleeping 
and defenceless Scots; till the dawn of mornin>r 
dispels the darkness, and allow's the regent to 
discover his enemy. In the eagerness of re- 
venge that nobleman hurries into a narrow pass, 
where his numerous followers, unable to arranse 
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lluiiibcri 


Aug. 9. 


Itjnn. iv, 529. 
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themselves in order, offer an easy victory to the 
En|Tlish. I shall not startle the faith of the 
reader by enumerating the thousands of the 
slain ; but the deaths of the earl of Marre, of 
many barons, add of almost all the men at 
arms, sufficiently prove the enormous loss of 
the Scots. From Duplin moor Baliol hastens or 
rather flies to Perth, while the earl of March, 


CHAP. 

L 



who had not joined in the battle, pursues with 
cf]ual rapidity. The adventurer has just time to Au^;. V3. 
clear the ditch, and erect a defence of palisades, 
before the enemy 'arrives. His good fortune, 
however, befriends him again. The Scottish 
fleet is ^destroyed in an attack on the English Aug. so. 
sfiuadron in the Tay; distrust and scarcity gra- 
dually dissolve the army of the besiegers : the 
ancient frieSds of his family resort to his stand- 
ard ; 'ind he is crowned at Scone by the bishop 04. 
of Dunkeld. Astonished at the rapidity of his 
success, his enemies solicit a suspension of hos- 
tilities, and propose a convention of the states . • 

to settle the kingdom, Baliol consents: is sur- £)p 
prised at Annan by the earl of Moray during 
the armistice ; and with difliculty escapes to the 
English marches, a solitary and helpless fugi- 
tive. It employed him only seven weeks to win 
the crown ; in less than three months he had 


lost it.** 


Ford. xiii. 33 — 35. Ilcm. ii. STB. Knjglil, 3560. S5G3> 
Lei. Col. i. 553. i 
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CHAP. 

J. 

EJ waril's 
OILS CUJI- 

lIllLt. 

Sl*|). 0 . 


Dec. 4. 


Jiin. 22. 


When the news of Bailors first success ar- 
rived, the parliament was sitting at Westmin- 
ster, ^and had been consulted by Edward respect- 
ing the expediency of a voyage to Ireland. They 
now advised him to postpone every other busi- 
ness, and to repair to the northern counties with 
the wisest of his council, and a numerous body 
of forces to prevent or repel the eruptions of 
the Scots. Another parliament was held at York 
in December; and to it the king put the ques- 
tion, whether he ought to require from Baliol, 
who was now king of Scotland, a recognition of 
ihc superiority of ihc English crown, or to claim 
the kingdom for himself as heir to Edward I. 
to whom it had been forfeited ; or content him- 
self ^with requiring some concession as an equi- 
valent from the new king. The members inc*- 
sent requested permission to wait till there 
should be a fuller attendance : and about a 
month later the prelates, barons, and commoirs 
assembled in three separate, chambers to delibe- 
rate on the subject. But the opinions were so 
divided, Hiat at the end of five days they had 
come to no determination : and Edward callin'; 
them before him, announced by the chancellor 
that he vvould take the advice of the pope and 
the king of France : and in the mean time order 
a vigilant watch to be kept in the marches, and 
have .si.K of his council always near his person, to 
be prepared for any event which might happen,^ 


Roi. rml. ii. OG-^O. The first chamber cunsisted of six 
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Hcfore Edward put this question to his parlja- 
iiicntj he had secretly concluded two treaties 
with Baliol. By the first the new king acknow- 
ledged that the crown of Scotland was a fief bc- 
longing to the crown of England ; transferred to 
Edward the town and castle of Berwick, to which 
other lands were, to he added to the yearly value 
of 0 thousand pounds, in return for the advan- 
tage which he had derived from “ the sufferance 
“ of his said lord and the good aid of his vas- 
“sals;” offered to marry the j)rincess Jane, if 
iicr marriage with Davi'' Bruce did not proceed ; 
and engaged to grant to that young prince such 
an cslahlishincnt as tlic king of England should 
think proper. By the second, each monarch 
hound himself to assist the other with all his 
power against every domestic enemy. Tltesc 
tree Lies were to have been ratified in their rc- 
.s|)ectivc parliaments : but the expulsion of 
Baliol suspended their effect, and they were in 
all probability concealed from the knowledge of 
llie public.*^ 

But the real M ishes of the English king were 

o o 

soon giatificcl by the impetuosity of the Scots ; 

prelates aiul six bnroiu: tiie second of the oilier prelates niitl bn- 
ronSj nnJ llie proxies of prelates and barons, and the third'ofthe 
klM^llts, citizens, and bur[;esses. lb. 

iv, 53C — 53^. In lliis instrumciit Baliol says iliac lie 
liad done liege huiii^ge niiil sworn fealty to Edivnrd lor llie Scul- 
tibli crown. He even relates the very terms of Ills nalli. Yet 
then?, is no evidence or probability that they had ever seen each other 
sincoihc CDmincncenieiU ofBaliol’a expedition. 
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CHAP, and their repeated incursions fur^shed him with 
‘ . ^ the pretext that they had violated the treaty of 

peace)!'' and induced the English parliament to 
give its approbation to a renewal of the Avar. 
March 3. The campaign was opened by Baliol with the 
siege of Berwick, which was gallantly defended 
by the earl of March the commander of the cas- 
tle, and sir Alexander Seaton the governor of 
Mnjr so. the town, ~ Two months elapsed bef 5 re the king 
of England arrived : but the operations of the 
siege M'ere immediately pushed with new vigour ; 
and in a general assault the town was set on 
fire. The inhabitants, intimidated their dan- 
ger, stipulated to open the gates, unless they 
were relieved before a certain day : and sir Ar- 
chibald Douglas, the new regent, anxious to 
July 11. save so important a fortress, passed the Tw’eed 
jyith a numerous army, and offered battle to the 
besiegers. Edivard kept within his intrench- 
raeiits ; and the regent, having thrown a few 
knights and' some provisions into the place, de- 
parted the next morning,’ ravaged Northumber- 
land, and laid siege to the castle of Banibo- 
rough, in which queen Philippa resided. The 
king now demanded the Surrender of the place : 
the Scots replied that it had been relieved : and 
the English in revenge hanged one of the host- 
ages, the son of the governor. This act of seve- 
rity alarmed the relations of the hostages that 
survived ; and a new agreement h'bs made by 
July 16 , the earl of^March and sir William Keith, who had 
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assumed the command of the town> to admit 

I 

the English within the walls at the end of three s ^ 


days, unless the Scottish army should pretfiDusly 
raise the siege, or introduce a body of three hun- 
dred men at arms into the. place between sunrise 
and sunset of the same day.^ A messenger was Bsutie of 
instantly dispatched to the re'gent, and on the 
afternoon of the third day the Scotti^ army w'as Juljia. 
seen advancing in four bodies to atttick the be- 
siegers. Edward drew up bis army on Halidon 
liill : from which the archers annoyed the enemy, 
as they struggled through the marshy ground at 
the foot, and climbed up the declivity of the 
mountain. The Scots were fatigued and disor- 
dered before they could reach their opponents : 
and the obstinacy with which they fought, Mrved 
only to increase their loss. The regent, six 
earls; and many barons fell on the field of bat- 
tle : the fugitives were pursued by Edward and 
a party of horse on one side, and by the lord 
Darcy, and his Irish auxiliaries on the other: 
and the slaughter is said to have exceeded that 
of any former defeat. The town and castle. were suiren.tcr 
immedtalely surrendered ; end the young king 
with his wife, the sister of Edward, was con- 
veyed, for greater security, from Dumbarton 


CDifijjare tlie documenta in Rjmer(i?i 564 — 508) with the very 
circuniHtaiiiial account of ihe in ihe extract /rom th) Sctilii 
Chronica, publi»|icd by lord HaileSp ii, 316, 
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into France, where he resided for several years 
at Chateau Gaillard.^' 

Baliol was now again seated on the throne 
of Scotland : and Edward required him to fulfil 
his former engagements. A parliament was 
called at Edinburgh : the demands of the king 
were admitted without opposition : and all the 
country to the east of a line drawn from Dum- 
fries to Linlithgow was by general consent sepa- 
rated from the crown of Scotland, and annexed 
to that of England.^ This impolitic dismem- 
berment of the kingdom " enraged the Scots ; 
while the dissensions among the English barons, 
who had been restored to their estates, encou- 
raged the friends of Davijd. A new guardian or 
regent was appointed, /he cause of indepen- 
dence again triumphed^' and Baliol was com- 
pelled to take refuge in the lands which he had 
elded to Edward. . But it would weary the 
patience of the reader to pursue his history to 
a greater length, ^^r several years he con- 
trived to struggleUj.j^^jUnsf the obstinacy of his 
opponpnts, and theV ^dy of his followers. As 
long as he was sup^'ted by the king of^ Eng- 
land, he rose victorious from eVery disaster : 
but from the moment that Edward determined 
to claim the crown of France, the war was .suf- 


Kn;fgl)t. 25G3| 9364. Furd. xiii. S7, 96. lleming. ii. 27 5| 976, 
UyiTi iv. 5P0. 6l4i 
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fered to languish : fortress after fortress sur- CHAP. 

® . . I 

rendered to the adherents of Lfavid : t^iat prince s— 

at length ventured to revisit his kingdom : and 

Baliol, instead of wielding the sceptre of Scot> 

land, was employed in protecting from insult 

the northern counties of England/^ 

To understand the line of policy pursued byEiUnnl'i 
Edv. ard during the remainder of his reign, we “|“‘™ 
must revert to the succession of the French of France, 
monarchs. Philip IV., surnamed the fair, died 
in 1314, and left three sons, Louis, Philip, and 
Charles, who all, in the short space of fourteen 
years, successively came to the throne, and all 
died without- male issue. At the decease of 
Charles IV., the youngest brother, it was ne- 
cessary to seek for the true heir among the 
descendants of their predecessors: and two 
competitors appeared, Edward of England, and 
Philip of Valois, the former as grandson of Phi- 
lip IV. by his daughter Isabella,' the latter as 
grandson to the father of that monarch, Phi- 
lip III. by his son Charles de Valois.'* It had 
indeed been decided at the death of Louis, in 
1316, who left a daughter, Jane, that females 
were by the fundamental law of the kingdom 

DnviH with his coltsort Itinderi nl InV^rbertie, 4th Mnrch, 1341. 

ThnsB who wish to ba acquainted with ihe Scottish transactions of 
this periiNl, may find a satis^ctory nccouiiK in the Annals of Scot- 
Innil, by lord Ihiilcs, ii. 100—313. ; . 

Tlieir descent will perhaps ba better understood frorh the Table 
placed at the foot of the following pages— 


PUILIP 
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CHAP, excluded frpin the French throne: but Edward 
' — J — ! was taught to contend that, though his mother’s 
sex might be a disqualification as far as person- 
ally reg^ded herself, it could be no bar to the 
succession of her son: while Philip on the con- 
trary maintained that a mother could not trans- 
mit to her issue any right, of which she was 
never in possession herself. This important 
cause was brought before the twelve peers and 
the barons of France. They unanimously se.t 
aside the pretensions of Edward : Philip mount- 
ed the throne; and the king of England was 


Primp III. Hardy. 


+ 1X65. 1 

Philfp IV. the Fair. 


Charles de Valois. 

+ iSl4. 1 


Philip de Vnlob, 

1 . 


competitor. 

Lonis X, or Huthi. 

Philip y. tlie Long. 

Charles l^}. Hie Fair. 

1316. 1 

J3g8. 1 

13<B. 1 

1 

Four daugliiers. . 

Two daughters. 

Joan, 



Queen of NavOrite. 

UBbXllalsEilWBfti tl 



Edwi)^ coiD^ 

Hence b* Stca hif 'irlaim, wm obliged 

iq niaintain cluee prlncipl^^ X\ Tiint FenialeB mf^re eaciuded from 
ihe crown of prance, -^q|(i^rwl5e.Janp, the dniigh Louis X., 

ought to have succeediid u> thiit Cfoy^ 'well tn the crown of 
Navarro I Thiit the innl^ tsjiae of such females was not 
eluded, o|heir>rke he could hnye, had no right himself: and 3*. 
That such iiiaieiaBiiev to inherit the crovro, must have been bom 
during ihe lifetime of the grandfallrer : otherwise the grandsons 
of Philip V. and Charles IV. would hnve had a better title than 
Edward. 
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summoned to do homage to the new sovereign CHAP, 
for liis dutchy of Guienne, ^ < 

The jealousy which these rival claims had His his- 
excited, was never extinguished.: and each 
prince had, or pretended to have> many causes 
of complaint against the Otbef» Philip, kept 
possession of several fortresses Jo Guienne, 
claimed by tlie king pf England : and Edward 
when after milch tergiversation he consented to 
do homage, . did it in general terms, omitting 
the liege promise of faith and loyally,*® In 
1331 a partial adjustment of their ditTerences 
took place: Philip restored certain castles to 
Edward : an^ Edward by public _ instrument 
ackiiOAvledged that the homage for' Guienne 
ought not to have been general but liege,®® The 
other subjects of contention were referred to 
.the n'.vard of arbitrators: and a confident hope 
was entertained peace woqld be preserved, 
when the opposite interest which e^cb felt in 
the affairs of Scbtlandj,^ , hwakei^d^ ^t^^ 

jealousy, and buffidd tl^^'Jhtq h^^^ 

1 1 had Ipng; ’ lieeii 

crown to support thd^icatt^’ kings ^against the 


Rjrti. ir. SM,-/ “ • iff- *tif fre¥cnt 


fullire dispui^ -'pe 



king of rmiicei my IotiI ti&rci pr^enf| diikd li^f jdrpiictltie^^ibd peer 
of France, nnd proimlM id beiif limi ifiuifi ifUtd loyjdijff Say Vmre 
or yes. Anri the Said king ntid dtikc ibidl INqri ?0ir|» M. $9i. 
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CHAP, superior power of England. When David was 
» . driven from his throne, Philip took him under 

his protection, gave him an asylum in his do- 
minions, and repeatedly aided his partisans with 
money and ships. Edward beheld this conduct 
with displeasure, and laboured, but in vain, to 
detach the French monarch from the cause of 
the orphan. He suggested to him different 
intermarriages between their children, proposed 
to pay him a considerable sum in return for the 
restoration of his fortresses, and offered to ac- 
company him in a crusade to the holy land.'* 
But the jealousy of Philip was not to be laid 
asleep: every advance was elude4 or rejected: 
and continued irritation induced the king to 
turn his arms from Scotland against France, 
and to revive his former claim to the French 
crown, which by doing homage to Philip he had. 
in fact long ago abandoned. It might flatter 
tfae vanity of ^Edward as a bold, blit the event 
shewed that it was an injudicious, measure. 
Unincumbered with a continental war, he was 


perhaps equal to thes conquest, of Scotland. By 
aiming at too much^ be ultimately gained no- 
thing. ■' - ■ 

Stnry of public the. king’sv determination was 

Uobert of attributed to the in&uence of stranger and an 
outlawj whose previous : conduct had brought 


Edvriirdj holh before -and during ihe wari published these 
offerB in his onrii jusliiicntioiii Rym. iv. a55i v. 160; 
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indelible disgrace on his character. Robert 11. 
count of Artois, had two children, a son Philip, 
and a daughter Matilda. Robert, the present 
adviser of Edward, was the son of Philip; but 
his father had died before the grandfather ; and 
in Artois the succession did not follow the line 
of descent, but was attached to proximity of 
blood. Hence it happened, that on the death 
of Robert IJ., Matilda obtained the county in 
preference lo her nephew. She died in 1318, 
and Robert immediately seized Artois by force : 
but was soon expelled by Philip V. of France, 
who claimed it in right of his wife, the daughter 
of Matilda- I]^pbert acquiesced : but when Phi- 
lip of Valois, whose sister he had married, as- 
cended the throne^ he demanded a revision of 
the judgment which had deprived him of Artois. 
His petition was granted ; and during the pro- 
cess he laid before the court four charters, 
which he pretended had been purloined, and 
secreted by Matilda, but which on examination 
proved to be forgeries. The fabricators of- these 
instruments were condemned and executed : 
Robert fled to Namur, and was declared an 
outlaw. The time of his exile was employed in 
devising schemes of revenge: the king and 
queen of France became the principal objects 
of his hatred ; and to satisfy it, he had recourse 
to the spells of the sorcerer, and the dagger of 
the assassin. Driven from Namur he came to 
England; where he insinuated himself into the 
VOL. IV. D 
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CHAP, confidence of Edward, obtained from him a 
J ■» yearly pension of eight hundred pounds, and 
in return taught him to indulge the flattering 
hut visionary hope, of being able to tear the 
French crown from the brows of Philip, and to 
place it on his own head.^’^ 

The king To Carry into execution the mighty designs 
which he had formed, Edward was advised to 
solicit the aid of the continental princes and 
sovereigns. ' With this view he concluded al- 
liances with Louis of Bavaria emperor of Ger- 
many, the dukes of Brabant and Gueldres, the 
archbishop of Cologne, the marquess of Juliers, 
the counts, of Hainault and Mamur, and other 
princes of inferior consideration and power. He 
sought out, and retained every foreign adven- 
turer, who could bring a few men at arms into 
the field ; and condescended to cultivate the 
friendship of Jacob Von Artaveldt, the cele- 
brated brewer of Ghent, who. had established 
democratic factions in all the opqlent cities of 
Flanders, and with their aid reigned more abso- 
lutely than the earl, the rightful but almost 
nominal sovereign. Neither did Philip neglect 
the storm which he saw gathering around him : 
but sought to fortify himself against it by the 
aid of his neighbours. Among his allies he 
numbered the kings of Navarre and Bohemia, 

See n memnir by Mans, del Averdy, in the account of MSS. 
in the library uf ihe king of Francei ii. 337. Froissnrr, i, 37. 
Rym. V. 19. 
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the dukes of Bretagne, Austria, and Lorraine, CHAP, 
the palatine of the Rhine, and most of the petty > ’ ■ 

princes of Germany. Thus more than half of 
the sovereigns of Europe were arrayed against 
each other: and the eyes of all Christendom 
were directed to the issue of the contest.” 

The king, to defray the expenses of his in- And be., 
tended expedition, had recourse to subsidies, 
tallages, and forced loans : he pawned his jewels 
and crown : he seized for his present use the 
tin and wool of the year; and yet he had the 
address to make the war popular with the 
nation, or at least with its representatives. 

The commons petitioned him to pursue his 
right ; the lords gave their consent, ” and in the 
summer of 1338 he sailed with a numerous fleet ^ 
from Orewell to Antwerp. To his disappoint- 
ment he soon learned that it was more easy to 
purchase the promises, than the co-operation, 
of his allies. Though he granted commercial 
indulgences to the towns of Brabant and Flan- 
ders, though he scattered with a lavish hand the 
treasures which he had brought With him from 
England, every attempt to draw them into the 
field was fruitless : and he was compelled to 
satisfy himself with their respective engagements 
to join him the next year in the month of July, 
and to open the campaign with the siege of 
— ^ * 

Froissart, c. 97, SB. Rjm. is. t. pMsim. ' 

He lays he undertook the war nseniu procerum, et nd iDtlna- 
tUm cominunitntig, v. 3, 
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CHAP. Cailibray. Even this cost him a journey to 

I Coblentz, where the emperor, by investing him 

the title of vicar or deputy, gave him au- 
thority to receive the homage, and to command 
the services, of the princes belonging to the 
13S9. empire.’^ In the spring he summoned his allies 
Sep. so. to assemble at the appointed time: and about 
the middle of September he was able to lead 
an army of fifteen thousand men at arms to the 
walls of Cambray, which with its territory was 
comprehended within the ancient limits of the 
empire. Here he spent four days in laying 
waste the country : but as soon as he had crossed 
Sep. 95 . the borders of France, the counts of Namur and 
Hainault fell back, on the pretext that his au- 
thority as imperial vicar expired the moment he 
entered a foreign territory. He dismissed them 
with thanks for their past services, and con- 
tinued his march, ravaging the country, and 
burning the villages for the breadth of twelve 
leagues, from Bapaume to Peronne and St. Quin- 
Oct. 17, tin. Here, however, the rest of his allies re- 
fused to advance. Why, they asked, should 
they leave the frontiers of Hainault, whence 
they drew all their supplies ? Let Philip come 
^and seek them, since he Imd so often sworn 


35 It appears from Rjrmer^ lie was at Coblentz till the 6th 
of September. Rym, v. 81. Walsingham tells us- that the em- 
peror ;sfas ^Bpleasedp because Edward did not, like other princes, 
offer to kiss his imperial feet : but was answered, that being an 
anointed king, he was exempt from that ceremony. Wnlss 146> 
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that the king of England should never possess CHAP, 
two feet of land, nor spend a whole day within ^ 

the borders of France. “ Edward reluctantly 
yielded to their advice, and directed his march 
towards the Ardennes, when letters were re- 
ceived from ditferent persons ' in the French 
army, offering on the part of Philip to fight on 
the following Thursday, if the king would choose 
a field of battle in an open plain, without wood, 
water, or morass. He therefore recalled his 
detachments, which had spread devastation to 
the gates of Laon, and waited for the enemy at 
the village of La Flamengrie. On the ■ Friday Oc», 22 . 
evening it was ascertained, from the informa- 
tion of the prisoners, that Philip was arrived at 
Vironfossc, about five miles distant, and in- 
tended to fight the next day. In the morning 
Edward marshalled his forces on foot in three 


divisions, with the English archers and Welsh 
lancers before the men at arms ; and, mounting 
a palfrey, rode from banner to banner, recom- 
mending to the courage of the troops the pre- 
servation of his honour. Philip had arrayed in 
similar order his more numerous forces : but 


his ardour for battle was checked by the ci&oler 
policy of bis council, who represented that the 
king of. England dared only creep along the 
borders, that such another expedition must be 


Phelip He Valojs avoil jurez que nous ne f^rrons jarnmes de- 
meore une jour od lire host en Frauncei qjl no nous durroit bo* 
taille, Avesb, 47. 
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CHAP. hi9 ruili, and that it was folly to stake a crown 
J > on the uncertain issue of a battle, when the best 
advantages of victory might be secured without 
any risk. The English, full of hope and courage, 
impatiently waited the approach of the enemy : 
in the evening their scouts reported that the 
French were employed in felling trees, opening 
ditches, and fortifying their camp, The king 
repaired for the night to Avesnes, and sent 
word to Philip that he would expect him ano- 
ther day : but learning that the enemy had 
marched back into the interior, he assembled 
Nor. 13. his allies, thanked them for their exertions,- and 
disbanded his army. Such was the issue of this 
formidable expedition, in which Edward had 
uselessly expended the immense treasure which 
he had drawn from England, and had moreover 
involved himself in debt to the enormous amount 
of three hundred thousand pounds.’’^ 

The pope From the moment that the real object of the 
him°to hing of England was disclosed, the pope Bene- 

pe«ce. XII. had most earnestly laboured to pre- 

vent the effusion o^ blood. With this view he 
had repeatedly dispatched legates to the con- 
tending monarchs, and at last had offered as 
their common father to take on himself the 
office of arbitrator, and to weigh with an im- 
jiartial hand their respective pretensions, But 

^ Se 9 the king's Idttnr in Aveahury, 47-3-49. Heming, 309> 
KnyghtoDi 2673. Froissart, c. 39, 40j 41. 
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when he learned that Edward had sought the CHAP, 
friendship of the emperor Louis, and had ac- ■ 
cepted from him the title of vicar of the empire, 
he wrote a long and expostulatory letter, re- 
minding the king that Louis had never been 
acknowledged as emperor by the apostolic see : 
that he had raised up an antlpope, and endea- 
voured to plunge the Christian world into schism : 
that he had been excommunicated by the 
last pontiff; and that a similar sentence lisd 
been fulminated against his abettors. But the 
king was immoveably fixed in his purpose: he 
evaded the offers and reproaches of the pontiff 
by declaring that it was his earnest wish to re- 
concile Louis with the church, and that he was 
ready to accede to any honourable terms, 
which Philip or Benedict might propose and 
immediately afterwards, at the solicitation of 
Artaveldt, publicly assumed the title of king of 
Prance, and quartered in his arms the French 
lilies with the English lions. In two proclama- 
tions issued at Ghent, and circulated through 
the Low Countries and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, he set forth his undoubted right to the 
French crown, of which, by reason of his tender 
age and ignorance of law, he had been deprived 
by the insatiable ambition of the lord Philip de 
Valois; enumerated all the injuries which he 
had received from that prince by the invasion of 

* Rjrin. ir. ase. V. BS. 198. U6. 156. 
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CHAP, his rights in Guienne, the support of his rebel- 
j lious subjects in Scotland, and the depredations 
committed on the . English commerce at sea ; 
and concluded with a declaration that he now 
revoked his former homage and bis recognition 
of Philip, and took upon himself, what was his 
own hereditary right, the dignity of king, and 
the government of the kingdom of France.’”’ 

This new measure drew from the pontiff a 
sensible and affectionate reproof. He wrote to 
Edward that his own ambition, and the in- 
terested advice of his allies, were leading him 
into . difficulties and disgrace ; that it was mad- 
ness for a stranger to rely on the fidelity of the f 
men of Flanders, who had always been noted 
for disloyalty to their native princes : that he 
had acted precipitately at the best in proclaim- 
ing himself king of France, before he was in 
possession of any part of that kingdom : that, 
unless the heirs of females were capable by law 
of inheriting .the crown, he could have no pre- 
tensions; and if they were, there existed per- 
sons still living, the issue of the daughters of 
, his uncles, who had a nearer, and therefore a 
better claim : that by doing homage to Philip 
de Valois he had acknowledged the title of that 
. prince, and by assuming it himself Avould irri- 
tate all the natives of France: that to wrest the 
sceptre from his rival by force was,- in the esti- 


*• Rym. T. 158-163. 
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mation of every indifferent judge, an impracti- CHAP, 
cable attempt : and that the event would con- . 
vince him of the perfidy of his allies, who, when 
they had once exhausted his treasures, would 
leave him to make the best terms he could with 
an exasperated and powerful adversary.^ 

But no arguments could convince the am- Edward 
bitioii of Edward. To raise money for the pay- 
nicnt of his debts and the expenses of another 
campaign, he determined to revisit England, and 
left his queen at Ghent as an hostage for his 
speedy return. From his parliament he ob- 
tained an unprecedented supply, and was pre- 
paring to fulfil his engagement, when advice 
was brought that Philip, to intercept him on his 
passage, had assembled with the aid of the Ge- 
noese and Normans a powerful fleet in the har- 
bour oi Sluys. The king immediately collected 
every vessel in the southern ports, and declared 
his intention to seek and fight the enemy. The 
opposition and entreaties of his council were de- 
spised. “You are all,” he exclaimed, “in a 
“conspiracy against me. I shall go: those who 
“ are afraid, may stay at home.” He sailed June as. 
with a gallant fleet from Orewell, and the next 
evening, off Blankenberg, discovered across a 
neck of land the /orest of masts which occu- 
pied the harbour. Thfee knights were landed, 
who reported at their ^return, that they had 

■ ■ ■ " U. 

Idi Ti 173. 
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CHAP, reckoned nineteen sail of unusual dimensions, 
two hundred ships of war, and a still greater 
number of smaller vessels. During the night 
the enemy moved from their anchorage, and at 

June 34. sunrise were discovered in four lines moored 
across the passage. Their ships carried turrets 
provided with stones on their mast heads, and 
were fastened to each other with chains of iron. 
Edward placed the strongest of his ships in front, 
sd that every vessel carrying a body of men at 
arms was accompanied with two sail manned with 
archers : while the noble ladies, who, to the 
number of fifty, had come to attend on queen 
Philippa, were intrusted to the protection of a 
strong guard behind the reserve. As first the 
king put out to sea ; a movement which im- 
pressed the enemy with a notion that he de- 
clined an engagement : but his object was to 
avoid the sun, which shone full in his eyes ; and 
soon afterwards, having the wind and tide in'^his 
favour, he bore down on the first line of the 
French. Each commander selected his oppo- 
nent, and met with a gallant resistance : but the 
discharges of the archers gradually cleared the 
decks of the enemy : the men at arms immedi- 
ately boarded: every ship in the first division 
was captured ; and the banner of England waved 
triumphantly over the colours of France^ 

At this important moment arrived the lord 
Morley with a fleet from the northern counties ’ 
and the victors with their friends proceeded to 
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attack the three remaining divisions. But a panic CHAP, 
struck the second and third lines of tlib enemy : ~ ^ ■ 

the men leaped from their ships, which they 
could not disengage, into their boats : and more 
than two thousand are said to have perished in 
the waves. The fourth line remained, consisting 
of sixty large vessels, reinforced by the bravest 
of those who had escaped from the captured 
ships. This, though the victory was already 
won, opposed an obstinate resistance to the 
conquerors ; and by prolonging the contest till 
midnight afforded to a few stragglers the oppor- 
tunity of escaping in the dark.' With the excep- 
tion of these the whole fleet remained in the 
hands of the English. Edward is said to have 
lost two ships, which were suidt, and about four 
thousand men : the slain and drowned of the 
enemy amounted to seven times that number.^' 

History hardly presents {fn instance of a naval 
victory more complete or more sanguinary. The 
Trench ministers dared not acquaint Philip 
with the disaster : it was first hinted to him by 
his buffoon.'** 

Crowned with the laurels of victory Edward But fails 
landed the next morning, repaired to the church 
of Ardembourg to return thanks to the Al- Toumay. 


Fur this battlei Bee Fruissiirl, c. 49. Avebburj^i 55. 59. Hem* 
ing. 320, 321. Knyght. 2577. Rymer, v. 195. 

I The bufFoon cnlled the English cowards; Rnd when the king 
asked the reoaoii, replied thnt they had not the courage to leap into 
the sea like ths French and Norraani. Wals. 149. 
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CHAP, niighty, and hastened to visit his royal consort 
. . at Ghent.' The report of his arrival soon crowded 

his court with the principal of his allies, and the 
treasures which he brought with him gave such 
activity to their exertions, that in a short time 
he marched at the head of two hundred thousand 
men to undertake at the same time the two 
sieges of Tournay and St. Omer.‘'“ Yet these 
mighty preparations, which astonished all Eu- 
rope, after a few' w'eeks ended in nothing. The 
force which, under Robert of Artois, advanced 
to^fards St. Omer, was dispersed before it reach- 
ed its destination. A detachment had been sur- 
prised in the little town of Arques : Some of the 
fugitives about midnight reached the camp in 
the vale of Cassel: a causeless alarm w'as raised 
and propagated with rapidity, and sixty thousand 
men fled in every direction, leaving behind them 
their baggage, their atms, and their general.'*^ 
Edward himself surrounded Tournay with a 
numerous forces but it was resolutely defended 
by a garrison consisting of thirty thousand select 
Jill; 36 . men. From his camp he wrote, in the true 
spirit of chivalry, 'a challenge to Philip de Valois, 
proposing to him to flgbt singly, body to body, 
or: to leave the* decision of their quarrel to 
one hundred combatants on each side, or to ap- 
Juiyso. point a day, when they should engage wih all 


See Ills letter to his parliament, Rym. v. 197, 
” Froisiiart, c. 01| 
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their forces. The king of France replied, that CHAP. 

it was not for him to answer letters addressed to > ' > 

Philip de Valois: but he would observe that 

Edward, in violation of his homage and fealty, 

had a second time entered the French territory, 

and that his sovereign lord would drive him out of 

i t again whenever he should think proper. Philip 

had r esolved to pursue the same policy, which 

had proved so useful the last year, to exhaust 

the finances of his rival without allowing him 

an opportunity of gaining any decided advantage. 

From the neighbourhood of Bouvines, at the 
short distance of three leagues, he watched, but 
did not interrupt the operations of the besiegers; 

The garrison had turned every useless mouth 
out of the city; yet at the expiration of some 
weeks the horrors of famine were severely felt, 
and, the fall of the place was confidently antici- 
pated, unless it should be relieved by the result 
of a battle. At this crisis Jane of Hainault, the 
sister to the king of France, and mother to 'the 
queen of England, left the cgnvent in which she 
had resided since the death of her husband, and, 
on her knees besought Edward to consent to an 
accommodation, Nothing could be more re— 
pugnant to his wishes or interests. But the pre- ciude^an 
dictions of the pontiff now began to be verified. 

His treasures were exhausted : - his allies refused, 
to fight without money: and he reluctantly ac- 

: ■- ' 

V 

Rjrm, V. 198«i200. ^ Fro>sart| Ci 03i Avesb. 
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CHAP, quiesced in an armistice for nine months, in 
which the Scots were included, and which be- 
fore its expiration was prolonged for another 
year.'*^ A hope was cherished, that in the inter- 
val might be laid the foundation of a lasting 
peace : but, though the pope employed all the 
influence which he possessed, nothing could 
subdue the obstinacy of the two monarchs. 
Edward, indeed, was induced to waive his other 
claims, provided he might enjoy not only the 
possession but also the sovereignty of Guienne : 
but the pride of Philip refused to treat on any 
conditions, till his rival had erased from his 
arms the lilies, and formally renounced the title 
of king, of France. 

Edward retired in sulled discontent from the 
aVd proje. walls of Cambray^ By the most urgent mes- 
nJi'niiiew. required money from England : but the 

exchequer was unable to satisfy his demands ; 
and the clamours of his allies, who required 
the .discharge of their arrears, compelled him 
to borrow of usurers at exorbitant interest.^ 
Some of the courtiers improved the opportu- 
nity to instil into his mind suspicions of the 
fidelity of his ministers; and suddenly, without 
any previous notice, leaving the carl of Derby 


1 . 

'^Sep, 25, 


TLeklng 


• ^ Ryiiiit V. 205-^S09. SBl. .His c:tcuse to the emperor is that 
coqipelledbj his allies. Opotruit nos eorum Beqoi coasiliB, 
qui nobis comiiivam et auxilium tunc fecerunt. Id, 3G4. 

•"Rjm. V. B90. 
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and other nobletnen in pledge with his credi- CHAP, 
tors,” he sailed in stormy weather from a port . ' ^ 

in Zealand, stole unperceived up theThames, Nor. so. 
landed about midnight at the Tower, and the 
next morning displaced the chancellor, trea- 
surer, and master of the rolls, confined three of 
the judges, and ordered the arrest of most of 
the (fiicers employed in the collection of the 
revenue. But the man whom he principally Accuse* 
wished to secure, archbishop Stratford, presi- nrciibishop 

, ... ■. 1 1 . Straiford. 

dent of the councd, escaped to Canterbury, and 
set his enemies at defiance. When he was 
summoned to appear before the king, he ap- 
pealed in his own favour, and in favour of his 
colleagues, to the provisions of the great charter, 
renewed the ancient excommunication against 
those who should violate the liberties of English- 
men, and refused to answer before any other 
judges than his peers assembled in parliament. 

Edward, afraid in his present circumstances to 
proceed to extremities, condescended to enter 
into a personal controversy with the primate; jg^i 
and ordered a proclamation to be read in all Feb. lo. 
churches accusing Stratford of having inter- 
cepted the supplies granted to the king, and 
either appropriated them to himself, or diverted 
them into different channels.*” To this procla- Feb, 33. 
mation the archbishop opposed a circular letter, 
in which he victoriously refuted the charge by 


** Id. V. 377. 


■'‘Ryiii, 335—939. 
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CHAP, shewing, it wad impossible to collect the taxes 

» for the whole year while the king was lying 

before Cambray ; and that, if they . had been 
collected,’ they were already mortgaged for 
the payment of the debts contracted in the pre- 
The rights Ceding year.’* The sequel of the quarrel is in- 
peerage. terestiog, as it involves a question respecting the 
Apr. 83. privileges of the peerage. When the parliament 
assembled, the archbishop obeyed the summons, 
but was stopped at the entrance of the hall, and 
hurried into the court of exchequer to hear an 
information which had been lodged against him 
by the king’s order. On the following days he 
repeatedly attempted to enter, and was repeat- 
edly excluded, with the bishops of Chichester 
and Lichheld, the late chancellor and treasurer. 
He protested against the injury, which wsTs thus 
offered to the first peer in the realm : the 
other lords considered it a violation of their 
privileges; and their opposition compiled the 
king to adjourn the parliament from day to day. 
Apr. SB.] At length he allowed the primate to take his 
^ seat ; but immediately left the house, and em- 

ployed sir John. Darcy arid sir Williiini Killesby 
Apr.30. fo accuse him before the citizens, of London, 
and the house of commons. But the lords were 
not . to be diverted / from their purposri. They 

Angl 'Sne: 36. The king replied but the violence of 

his nnsner pi'i^ii'thet he couti ndt refiito the primete. See it in 
nyiper, 240. Ang. Sec. i. S6.' And the whole correspondence in 
Hemingrord, 320— 352. * / 
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peliCioned the king to acknoiy^dge, that, when a CHAP, 
peer was impeached by the crown, he coi^ not y— 
be compelled to plead before any other ^huiMl 
than the high court of parliament : and wlien 
Edward/objected thnt such an acknowledgment 
would be prejudicial to the pnblic interests, Eind 
derogatory from the rights of the crown, they May r. 
reqncsted.his permission to refer the question to 
a committee of four prelates, four earls, and 
four barons. The report of the committee was 
unanimously approved: and' an address waa 
voted to the king, in >vhich it was stated as an 
undeniable principle, that no peer could be 
arraigned, or brought to. judgment, except in 
parliament, and by his peers. A doubt, they ob- 
served, had been raised, whether a peer, who 
had been employed in the great offices of the 
crown, might not on adcount of his office;, be 
called before some other court of justice : but 
it was th^ir opinion that, even in such case, he 
ought no^ to be arraigned at the prosecution 
the king, nor lose his temporalties, lauds, teni^ 
inents, goods, or chattels, lior be arrestedj im- 
prisoned, or outlawed, nor plead, nor r^celye 
judgment, exceipt in full parliament, and befdrev 
his peers.*’^ The necessity of procuring a sUp- 

They admittedj howerery th^l if a p^r had beeii sheriff/ or ht 
the receipt of the king’s monies, he ought to account for them at 
the exchequer in person or by atldniey ; and also that a ^cer, if ha 
pleased; might plead befo^ another i^rt : but withbiit any pr^u* 
dice to thejighu of the peerage as far as, Others,,, 
self on future occasions^ K^t> Pari, - . ; - ^ 

VOL- IT. ■ fi 
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CHAP, ply induced Edward to acquiesce : at the joint 
,f prayer of tlie lc^ds and commons, he received 
Stratfprd dnto favour ; and when that prelate 
requestiadithat he might treated , as a peer, - 
and wd-wedto prove his innocence by a trial in 
parliament, he consented to his request, oa con- 
dition that both houses should previously take 
the subject of supply into consideration. A 
committee of' two prelates and four earls was 
appointed to receive the answers of the primate: 
-bu t their decision Vas deferred till the next par- 
liament” 

§uch had been the urgency of the king's wants, 
lion. " as to admit of no delay ; and the lords, clergy, 
and commons embraced the dpportunity to re- 
quir'e the redress of their respective grievances. 
All their petitions were cheerfully granted, em- 
bodied in the form of a statute, and published 
under the great seal : but Edward had previously 
signed a pa^r, in which he protested against 
them as injurious to the rights of his crown, and 
declared that what he had conceded through ne- 
cessity, he would afterwards revoke at his own 
convenience. As soon as he had, reaped the ad- 
vantage of this dissimulation, he was not ashamed 
to avow and defend it. In a circular letter to the 
^eriffs of the countiesj, be' stated that the obsti- 
of the parliain^t bad threatened the most 
seiibti^^ls ; that it was his duty, in such cir- 
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eumstanccB, todiBsettjbles'that.he;haii jpietendled 
to aasent to theirvpetitions, while 
protested [^iunst thepi and therefore 
now by his own authority^ with the assent; of 
council revoke and annttl the late statutei.” It 
Was necessary that the othet orders should acr 
quiesce till the next parliament : . but the convo- 
cetion of the cler^ had already been summoned^ 
and to prevent it from employing the spiritual 
arms of censUre and excommunication in defence 
of the clerical privileges, Edward wrote to the* 
archbishop, forbidding him, under the severest 
penalties, to undertake the defence of the ijre- 
tended statute, or to form any resolution in con- 
tempt of the royal authority.*® Two yeajrs .elapsed 
before he ventured to meet his parliament. He 
had then the address to prevail on both houses 
to consent to the repeal, on condition that the 
principal of their requests should be granted ; 
and at the same time ordered the process agaipst 
-the primate “ to be erased, and quashed a^epn^ . 
trary to; reason and truth,”®® ; ’ 


** DissimUlavimus s'lcut gportuit, el dictuni^iSBtSiMUittsisiit^tmn 
sigillari permisii^us ilia vice. Rym. v. 2B2, The principal artibles 
of this statiite, whcemed the; priyilege " of the peerage mchtidn^ 
above, a provision, that the clergy should not te'ds^uly in^ryupteil 
in their caiirtshy thb civil officeita^hnS ,ai»; OKler that’ all ,, fee;;' ^at 
oliicers of the, crqvrti ihould be i%brn to bbWWe this 
that at thsi»ihiBfehcenieDt df wh psrflsiine®t_^^3r;:4hd^ 
pended fitiih thd exeinihih bf tbeitdiai«^teS;|^|^^r« .i 

ine that iiitervalrslioidd ansvrer a)l conipi&its agahii^ttiuih JisfiiN , 
the 4^^ : r:;^ i? ; ' , 

BriEut'ttL'App,‘i55. 
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CHAP. The failure' df ithe ttro last! cftnipaiji^ns might 

t » have weaUett Edward from bis attechment i to 

The king contiUefatar*alliance!^.' '^;feufe he was destined to 

supports t , 

ihe^ew experieiide a. ittore cmbl niortificaticii. The em- 
Bretague. had cuHohided U peace With' France, 

tevbked his COiUhiissibri ’ of imperial vicar and 
-June 25 , the princes of the Ciiipirfe \feclined to fight any 
longer under the king’s bahner; jt is hotimpro- 
.hable’that'dii these circumkahces the quarrel be- 
tween the' two crowns jhight have been accbm- 
, mddated j had not an’ event happened, Which pro- 
mtSedi to Open to the' king of England a road into 
the heart of France. John III. duke of Bretagne, 
haid three brothers, Guyi Peter, and John earl of 
Motitfort. ' " Guy and Peter died before him, but 
Guy hhd left a’daughter, JanO, who, as the duke 
had no children> was considered by her uncle and 
the states as apparent heir to the. dutchy^ and as 
such WaS’ftiiWried to Charles de Blois, nephew to 
April 30. the king of France.®* But when John himself 
diedi liis brother MontfOrt claimed the succes- 
sion, ‘Seized the treasures of the late duke, ob- 
’ tkined possession of the principal fortresses, and 
crossing over’' to England, did' homage, it was 
said^to Edward as king df'FrSnde, and Ilia sove- 
reignf?* llie Cause; wks carried before 

Sept. 7. the lejgitimate tribunal; the peers of FVancey ahd 
by them the dukedoin wo^ adjudged to ' i^arles 


** Edwwrd'mieintibns fipthiiig more ihfb t^us et 'aiuicitis Snni< 
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deBloIa in jight. of his-Tvife.) The kingipf France chap. 
immediately , ^enit a .string; Torce ubdec^ his son s.., J > 
and his nephew into Bretagne : the ^ingvj.j^^ 
England armed in aid of his .vassal- .It is difilcnlt ^ 

to justify the conduct of Edward on ^his . occaf 
Sion: fordf he admitted; the ?filai|fn; of Montfort 
to the exclusion of Jan^,: he ought also. to. have 
admitted : Philip’s right to„the Et^ooh, cmw^ , to 
the exclusion of.JsabeUa .apd:Jip.r;olfspring^r^ 

Philip was' more consistent For by th. 9 ;laws 
the. monarchy) though females cOuJdjn.Qt inhevit 
the throne, they could supeeed to, fiefs cqu{dly 
with males., 

The war began to the advantage, of , Ghai’leSj iWoism 
who by treachery or surprise made himself roas- duichcss. 
ter of. Nantes, and got possession^ of tl^jl^rspn 
of his rival,; But the interests of thefiMontfoi’ts Oct. 

were ^still suppoited fiy the CQurftge«aild;;persC!- 
veranqe of his wife^ Jane, sisten tOf.thei earl,pf 
Flanders. As soon as ahe heard hf the, ^captivity 
of her husband, she pfeserited^hep infaI^t,5pa!t^»r 
tlie citizens andgartasdri of RehneS) rind ea£hott.ed 
them to. dofond the ecii^iof the chilt^h ,,th^ 
maletissue., besides his^ father, of their^afi^ 
princess Affogtedhy her telirs, bea^y/ and - 
quen,ee4Undiptuhaps^atilhmot;cb,ythftjdi^ 


heK.Hcrviqe;} jdsifig erithiiaw|irt)i diffus^^iit^f 
through the: neighbodrhig citi^S'i^^ 
ests of Xhdrl'^iilShi^ed to he -fdMel^Muj^ic^ 
than advanced by. th5 c^tjvil^.pi^hiSfc^gjpe|^ 
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CHAP. During th& ^kiWi* Jane retired to the tortrow of 
^ / Hennebbii, i^ther eon fbr ^eater sewurity^to 

13 + 2 . ^E^nglandi 'cthd^arnestl^ solicited snccdurs from 
’ Edn^i^, ;^In the sprin^^harles with a numerous 
airniJ^Mvested tUelfdrti^ss/ and the heroine, on 
hoihiehack, and in^iirmodT, directed arid .encOu> 
raged the garnsim!- ’ On one occasion during an 
Bstoult she sallidd oUt at the opposite gate, set 
the camp of the besiegers on fire, retired to the 
''neighbouring ^castle of Auraii and shortly after 
fought her 'way back into Hennebon. Still no 
succour arrived : the garrison ' was thinned by 
repeated assaults^ andienfeebled by famine : and 
the bishop of Leon had already arranged the 
ternis Of the capitulation, when the countess 
from the highest turret of the castle espied a 
ifleet ih-'IRe^hprizon, and exclaimed, The Eng- 
i ^' lish ! I See the English !” The garrison immC'- 
>> ihStely rah to the ramparts : all thoughts of a 
surrenderwere banished ; and sir Walter Manny, 
■ndth U strohg body of troops, who had been de- 
ttdned - forty days hy contrary winds, safely ar- 
l^ed' m 'the harbOuri^^ 


She re- The force uhder Mahny:'^ siege of 

coursVrom tiiCTdebbn,'but wUs too Weak to venture into the 

herself, 

’ returned with Jtobert of 'Artois arid a small force 

aims, and besi^ed and 

ia 






V'C-1 


t®. 
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autumn with twelve thousand jneja, but by at* chap. 
tempting too mueh, ^ected, nothing. He divided - 
his forces into three divisions^ with whic^ at the 9 ^^ ^ 
some time, he pretended ^to invest Rehnes, 

Nantes, arid Vannes, which had lately been re» 
taken by Charles : but the arrival pf the duke of 
Normandy, the. eldest son of Philip, compelled 
him to concentrate and intrench his forces. The 
French did the sameirand the two armies re- 
mained fer several weeks during the depth of 
winter in the vicinity of each other.®* At this 
juncture, to the equal satisfiiction of'both parties, 
two . cardinals arrived,- charged: tO; mediate a 1343, 
peace by Clement VI., who had. been lately 
raised to the chair of St. Peter. .A truce was 
concluded for three years and eight months/ dur- 
ing which a negociation for peace should be 
opened before the pontiff, as a private individual, 
and the common friend of the two powers.®*, . 

One of the conditions stipulated for fbu release 
of John de Montfort : but Philip evaded its ejce* 
cutidri, and: to the complaint, of tKe pontiff an- 
swered, that he kept him in . prison riot for any 
public, but for private and particular reasons. . 

At ^e eud of three years he ese^ped, from the . 

Louvre disguised as a merchaut, U^^ , 

nratuirfsr et 
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CHAP, finglandj and retu^i^d: to j^retagne. to die in tiie 
V— J t castle of Henneb<Hti< his will he, appointed 
1345. . Edward ffoardian.to hia eon.®* ^ 

ocpt. 26 . T " V ■ 

It fWqtUpng, brfwc the hope of an a 
modatjpn|t yi'hich'had -been so fondiy cherished 
by 'the pontifi^ wAs entirely extinguished. Each 
party «daijy . violated tbearniisticej and the nego- 
ciators^ -instead of> settling the conditibns of 
jpeaeey ^^ere. employed -in*, discussing complaints 
and recriminations. two nations, were ex- 
asperated* by imutuai injuries ; and their sove- 
reigns sought only a respite to breathe, that they 
might renew* the contest. Preparations for war 
were . mado i on .both sides : Edward obtained 
grants; of wool from his parliament ; ; Philip es- 
tablished: the gabelle, the monopoly of salt for 
the benefit'of the crown, which was - so long pon- 
sideped an intolerable grievance by , the. French. 
Thesemodes of raising money afforded them op- 
portunities of exorcising their wit. The king of * 
England deelsred that his adversary now reigned 
by^sa^iolaw; : and the king of France retorted by 
denominatingfEdward " the Wool-merchant.”®^ 
HecoBB- ’> Afe length' the* ^English; ; parliabient recbm-. ' 

nienfc of - mended i the. ' renewal of .hbstilifeies' ; ® . and i an 
the trer. anny .proceeded ta..Gtti6nnd Under the command ^ 

'1; Thty’b'eg^ thffkinxta^^ 

16 id ial; Ih'finlsh’ {hd'#iir ii • 
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6 f the king’s cousin, the earl of Derh^ii who was CHAP, 
reputed; the- ’most accothpUshed noMeihafi, as* v ' 
well as one of the bravest Warridrs bf ' th'iS' 

He landed at Bayonne^ marched to BoutdCailx, Guienne. 
and soon recovered the greater part of the placed Jvato. 
which had beenrconquered^by the enemy. The' 
most splendid actioirin the campaign w^s fought j, 
under the walls bf Auberocjie. The 'copot of. 

Lisle, the French commanderyhad ordered twelve ^ 
tiiousand men to as.senibfe isecretly in’the neigh- 
bourhood, and immediately i invested the place. ; * 

With four engines they tlirew showers of stones 
within the walls, and forced the garrison to take 
shelter under the ground. The earl of ’Derby, 
with three hundred men at artns, and sixliundred 
archers, advanced through bye- ways toits relief : . 
at supper time they burst into the French, camp ; S ' 
the general and principal officers Were killed or- 
taken at table : and the archers with their arrows® 


instantly dispersed every small bodjl of the ene- 


my as soon as it was foiinedJ. IBot’ theiintCUi-^ 
gence had now reached, the other half of jjib be- 
sie^ng army, ’which lay on the bj^positeiside of ^ 
the {ilace, and the conquerors had kt.iUito;cdhthud 
against an enCmy’ :^ix'^times %l^rl^umBbr;:!’> The .- 
victory liwas . secured.* b^*;the. 
castle, who in the heat of thecon test charged the 
rear of the Eren cb- 45 Oe the: whole>feweive thou- 




a |i^ at^rntA ambpg ; 
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CHAP, return with two pr three barons, kmghts, or es- 
. . quizes, as his share of the captives® ■ 

ward in The earl of Derby, having obtained a rein- 
forcement l^om Engla.nd, pursued his victorious 
career ;; while Ed^ai'd sailed to Sluys to meet the 
1345 . depujiies of the cities of Flanders. His object 
yrah to persuade the natives to withdraw their 
allegiance from earl Louis, their sovereign, and 
' io transfer it to his own son, prince Edward. 
The majority of the deputies, lopenly testified 
* their disapprobation of the proposal : Artaveldt 
not only spoke in its favour, but engaged to pro- 
cure, its adoption by the principal cities. At 
Artaveldt Bruges and Ypres he was successfiil : but at 
Ghent his enemies had previously exasperated 
the inhabitants against him : he met with no 
.Tilly ir. civilities as he rode through the streets ; and had 
no sooner entered his house, than it was sur- 
rounded by an enraged populace, demanding his 
head. The doors were forced; Artaveldt was 
murdered ; and Edward, deprived of his chief 
Sept. 30. support, returned to England. Hither the 
Flemish deputies followed him, and consoled 
. ' himifor the loss of his .demagogue, by engaging 
nev^j to obej^heir .earl,, till he should swear 
, fed the king of Ehgfand. Louis lived atr 
r pf his 

iipi^tory : but he reinidhed fdthful tprP^^^^ 
cliting' that his conscience would never permit. 

. ■ ' / ■ i i ' M, I, I V. II 1 1 . ^ 1 , . 1 ^ 1 ■ *■ 

- rp- ^ ^ ^ 7 .,,i ■.* ^ i 
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him to ackriowleiJ^e Edward* for the kih^, till he chap . 
should see him^ iti pbaiiesaion of thd tSTown of >-v- ' 
France.'^'- 

The uniiiterrupfed success ' of the earl of Edwarf 
Derby had proved how rilddh io^gllt be efTected Notm^- 
by English vAlbur, when its exeirtions were hot 
checked by the cohhcils of interested allies : 
end Edward haying collected S riumerous' force, 
consisting solely of his own subjeetSj sailed froih 
Southampton, with the intention,; he gave , 
dht, , of invading the ' sotttherh provinces of 
FrahCe. But whether' it were, that he sought 
to deceive the enemy, dr that during the voyage 
he was dissuaded by Gedffiry de Harcourt, a' 

French refugee, he suddenly altered his course; 
and anchored in the road of La Haghe, on the July is, 
coast of Normandy. The province' was defence- 
less : while the fleet burnt all thd vessels in the 
different harbours, the arriiy in ‘ three divisions Julyis. 
pillaged the country, set fire to' the villages, and 
collected prisoners: Carehton, St. Lo, and Caeli; juiy ac. 
a large and populoua’city, were taken : alid the 
spoil, with the constable of Ftai^e, sixty 
knights, and three hundred of the Weali^iiest ’ 
citizens,’ WBs_ s^ant ^ the flpfet^fihd' caiiTi^ to 
Bn glaiid!®^ tw toVKliieen 

to draw frb^ ’lQ^i^hi^the Freri^h 

hundirlid ^hbhiijitf ‘1^^ T^hich^ h^ 

PK)i5a.y.''fv4. ’-T'~ 

KooiiDt m-Aresbuw, IS ^' [' . 
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dHAi* prayiiicc, to JcrC^ th$ Seme^ 

. Pici^dy into join hia Flemish auNiliaries^ 

i vhD,:tQ tho>a)iunholvof forty, thousand, jhad 
Sed the FrencH fronti^^^ then lay siege to. 

tho ibaphrhtnt town, of .Qalaia^ 3ut on his arri- 
vaLiatr H0ueh>, he fonnd.the bridge oyer, the Seine, 
broken down, and Pbiiipi with atniimero, us, force 
.on^lhe opposite bank.. From ; this, .moment it be- 
oam^ncontestofakill between the td^p monarchs. 
.The k{ng>ofrJ)ngland.was impatient tO pass the 
river, and ba'ing hiS>adyersary to a battle b^fn|e 
he conld be joined byi.^his reinforcem.ents : the 
king- of Fi'Ance ^onght to confine the English to 
the i left, bank'; of tlio Seine, till he could over- 
whelm them; jby the superiority of his force. 
Aug. 13. Edwavd pjppe, ceded along, the rjyer, burning the 
yillageSj lin4'>P?Vipderingi the towns of Vernon, 
^ches Mante, and} Pniissy;; hot not a bridge, had been 
. ' lefh|tan.ding,.jantd'aU bis. motions were followed 
and ; watched , by the .enemy rfrpm the opposite 
, bank, jtlt; (Waa ^in yain.jt^^^ sent his light 
troops. to,^:insplt;tbo ,fau^qv}rgs of , Paris ; that 

hn^^rednos^ tp,!!(^ahes , stf. Germain., vS,t.: Gioud, 

;< BpnrgrJfl feine: thjj.Mome^a^yibiVr^rs pas- 
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PbiaSy, they advanced ’with eicpedition towards CHAP, 
the capital :• hut as’ soon aa it was asdcrtained y, '- y 
that tiie Piench arnay was 'iff full march for tlie the Seine, 
same city, 'they' ihpidly retraced their steps,' 
cleared the opposite bahfc with tlie aid of the * 
atchers, crossed by fhe bridigd which the work- 
men had repaired, and took' ^dssession of Pon« 
toise.' Chagrined at the Succes^; of this ■ ma- 
noeuvre, and elated by the number of troops 
that had crowded to' his standard at St. Denisy . 

Philip challenged the king- of.England to fight 
him on the plain of Vaugirard, or* between Pon- 
toise and Frahconville. Edward replied that he 
should always be found ready for battle ; but 
that, as he was in his own dominions, he would 
not allow -any other person to dictate to him 
either the place or the day.® HC continued his 
march : burnt, as he passed, the suburbs of Bead- 
vais ; plundered the town of Pois and fixed 
his head quarters at Airahies.'* ' Ahxious fO crois 
the Somme, he dispatched t\Vo mdresclials, with’ <. 
three thbusaud metiffo discover’ hrfOrcd a pas- 
sage. They succed^ifeiy atteinpited the' bridged* 
of ’'Porit St.' Bemyj’ Lotigy and' piSeqUignyV but 
were foiled'iti each place, 'add returned %ith thef! 
diahdarteninj^ ne'iVd ta the edmp.'J'^^hilip'TVas^ 
Ainieh's^With<Oub'hbfidred<'lhbtj^Edi^d' m and 
thd neitV ittorii\ng''C 061 <-^ Airaine^* 
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CHAP, lisbi They r^aebed Oisement’ in .tUsfp evenings 
■■ "... j anil the mareschals returned agaio^^with, t^e 
same niej^ncholy intelUgenee. Pe^air was 
paintedt.pn: every covintenanGe : the ne^ct .day 
' Uiey naust oyerc.oine;.an army eight times: more 
litanerous, or be* driven into the sea. tEdward 
assembled the prisoners.; he ipquired^ if there 
were no ford over the river ; and by the promise 
: of liberty and a valuable rewardvinduced a pea- 
Fasses the ' sant to; lead him to Blanchetaque, where^ at the 
Somme, gjjjj (jf the tide, ithe Somme >inight be passed 
‘ even , on foot. The English marched at mid- 
Aug. 33. night: they arrived before the water was suffi- 
ciently low; and had the mortification to behold, 
a little after stinrise, the opposite bank lined wirii 
twelve thousand men under the command of Go- 
demar du ^ay. In this, distressing situation they 
waited for sOme hours, expecting every moment 
the arrivaVof their pursuers. About ten /o’ clock 
it was reported that the tide was out -. Edward 
gave the word of command in the name of God 
end St. George ; and the men at arms plunged 
into thelriver. About the middle they were met 
by the French cavalry : but, the English fought 
with the courage «of despair : the enemy were 
^trouted withfhe l0)S8 of ■ twd: thousand m^b V and 
il^ip at hie atriy^V fpund pqly a few stragglers 
bank- risjiig^ 

led hhn ta relinquish rile puiisuit^ back 

■■ pds-'’^ 

Bessimi of QrotOb kbd found in tl^ *porti severed 
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vessds laden with the witwea of Pdtbu and 
Saintonge/* v'‘ - ■ ■ ■.a;-' J ■» 

Hitherto the king had retired rapidly before Reaches 
his pursuers;: now he halted • tO await 'vtheir 
arrival. With his motives we are not ac*' 


quainted : but he must have had some powerful ; 
inducement to hazard’ an engagement with such 
a disparity of force. To his at;tendants he 
merely said, “ We wfll go no further. I am now 
on the lawful inheritance of ray lady mother ■ 
(the county of Ponthieu) : * and it is my duty 
to defend it against my adversary.” Of his , 
Flemish allies we have no intelligence. They 
had entered the French territory ‘three weeks 
before ; and probably had returned^ or taken a 
different direction. 


Philip loitered a day qtt 'Abbeville, that he Prepara- 
might increase his immense force by the addi- (j,e batric. 
tiori of a few thousands. To Edwardy who had 
to fight for his life and liberty, the delay w;as 
most valuable, as it allowed him tp refresh his 
men after their fatigue, to arrange his plans, ■ 
and to make the necessary preparations for 
battle. The spot on which he ‘had detehhi- 
ned to receive the enemyy waS an eminence, 
which rose With a gentle asceht'a little behind 
the vifiage of ‘Creci. In thfe evening he invited 
his barons' to supper, r entertaitied them' iyit^^ 


^ Froissart, d isS^lSS. Kiiygh^ the 

in Avc8bucy,;}S0,^7. iu 
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CHAP, cheerfulness, and dismissed them* with a proiilise 
> of victory. Wh^n they were gonoj he entered his 
• oratory, threw himself on his knees before the 
altar^ and prayed that God would preserve his 
honour. - It was midnight when he retired to 
his lied: he slept little, and at the dawn of the 
morning assisted at mass and received the com-* 
munion with his son, the young prince of WaleSj 
who had just reached his ftCteenth year. 

July 3C. ‘As soon as the troops had breakfasted, the 
' mareschals' issuOd their ordersf, and each lord> 
under his own bAnner and pennon, marched to 
the ground which had been allotted him on the 
preceding day. All were dismounted, to take 
aWdy the temptation of pursuit or flight. The 
’ first division, under the nominaljpommand of the 
prince, the real command of the earls of War- 
wick and Oxford, consisted of eight hundred men 
at arms, a thousand Welsh infantry, and two 
thousand archers. At some distance behind 
them, but rather on their flankj was placed the 
' $econd division of eight hundred men at arms, 
and twel^ hundred archers. The third under 
die command of ; the king comprised Seven hun- 
dred men at arms and two thousand archers, and 
was stationed as a reserve on the summit of the 
hill.^* The archers of each division formed in 
Ha fronts in the shape of a poitcullis : and orders 


^eseatQ the nUinbe^ m Frousart/ I Auapect t^y are much ' 
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were issued that, no man should, incumber him- CHAP, 
self with* the charge of a prisoner, or quit his. > . « 

post to pursue a fugitive. Edward^ on a small. # 
palfrey, with a.mareschal on each side, rode from 
company to company, speaking to all, exhorting' 
them to defend his honour, and expressing his 
confidence of victory. About ben o’clock he 
orde»'ed them to take refreshment. They sate, 
in ranks on the ground, with their bows and 
helmets before them. , • 

The king of France had marched from Abbe- Array of 
ville about sunrise : but the multitude of his fol- 
lowers advanced in so disorderly a manner, that 
the knights who had reconnoitred the English 
army, advised him to postpone the battle till the 
morrow, and employ the interval in marshalling 
his army. Two oncers were immediatel;^ dis- 
patclied, one to the van, the other to the rear, 
crying out, “ Halt, banners, in the name of God 
“ and St. Denis.” But these orders increased 
the confusion. By some they were obeyed, by 
many piisunderstood, and by the greater part 
disregarded. Philip suffered himself to be car- 
ried forward by the stream: .and> as soon as he 
saw the English, he lost his temper, and ordered 
the Genoese, to form, and begin the battle. 

The Genoese were. a, body of sixj or according, 
to some writers, fifteen thousand Italians, whO; 
fought with cross-bows under two celebrated 
leaders, Antonio Doria, and Carlo Gtimaldi. 

They were supported by the king’s brother, the* 

VOL. IV. F 
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CHAP, count d’Aleufon, with a num^rdus cavalry su- 
,v— — ' perbly accoutred. The king himself followed 
■^with the rest of the army in four divisions : the 
atnount of the combatants has been estimated 
by different writers at every intermediate num- 
ber between sixty and one hundred and twenty 
thousand. 

TheGe- Never perhaps were preparations for battle 
Lrokeiu'^'^ made under circumstances so truly a^vful. On 
that very day the sun suffered a partial eclipse : 
birds in clouds, the precursors of a storm, flew 
screaming over the two armies : and the rain fell 
in torrents, accompanied with incessant thunder 
and lightning. About five in the afternoon the 
■weather cleared Up; the sun in full splendour 
darted his rays in the eyes of the enemy : and 
the Genoese, setting up three shouts, discharged 
their quarrels. But they were no match for the 
English archers, who received the volley in 
silence, and returned their arrows in such num- 
bers, and with such force, that the cross-bow- 
men began to waver. The count d’Alenfon, 
calling them cowards, ordered his men to cut 
down the runaways; but he only added to the 
disorder. Many of his knights were unhorsed 
by the archers, and as they lay on the ground 
Were dispatched by the Welshmen, who had 
armed themselves with long knives for the pur- 
pose. 

Tiicprince ^t length die passage was cleared : the count 
on one side, and his colleague the earl o^ Flan- 
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dors on the other,- skirted the English . arche'rs, CHAP, 
while a numerous body of French, Germans, and v J t 
Savoyards, forced their way to the men at arms 
under the command of the prince. The second 
division immediately closed for his support : but 
the conflict, grew fierce and doubtful -. and sir 
Thomas Norwich wa,s sent to request a reinforce- 
ment. Edward, who from a windmill watched 
the chances of the battle, and the movements of 
the armies, inquired if his son were killed or 
wounded. The messenger replied : “ No.” — 

Then,” said he, “ tell Warwick that he shall 
have no assistance. Let the boy win his spurs. 

“ He and those who have him in eharge, shall 
“ earn the whole glory of the day.” ' This answer 
was hailed as a prediction of victory, and infused 
new courage into the combatants. 

The king of France was impatient to joiU the The' king 
count d’Alenf on : but the archers in his front 
opposed an impenetrable barrier. At each charge 
he lost the bravest of his attendants t his horse 
had been killed under him : and his friends ad- 
vised him, but in vain, to retire. At length it 
began to grow dark : his brother and the earl 
of Flanders had fallen : and the battle was evi- 
dently lost, when John of Haihault, telling him 
to reserve himself for victory on some other oc- 
casion, laid hold of his'bridle, and led him away 
by force. With a small retinue of five barons, 

-and sixty ■ knights, he escaped to the city of 
Amiens. ' 


F 3 
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CHAP The flight of Philip did . not terminate the 
' contest. Many of the French continued in de- 
tached bodies to charge their adversaries: but 
and his as their efforts were made without concert, they 
generally ended in the destruction of the assail- 
ants.^ As the darkness increased, the fighting 
gradually ceased : the voices of men, seeking the 
banners from which they had wandered, were no 
longer heard : and the English . congratulated 
themselves on the repulse of the enemy. The 
king, ignorant of the extent of his victory, or- 
dered fires to be kindled, and forbade his men to 
quit their posts. Eager to testify his approba- 
tion of the prince, he sprang to meet him, and 
clasping himi in his arms exclaimed : “ Fair sdn, 
V “ continue your career. You have behaved nobly. 
“ You have shewn yourself worthy of me and 
“ the crown !” The young Edward sank on his 
knees, arid modestly attributed all the merit to 
his father. 


A second 
battle in 
the morn- 
ing- . 

July 27, 


The .darkness of the night was succeeded by a 
dense mist in the morning, which equally inter- 
cepted the view : and to gain information the 
king sent out before sunrise a detachment of 
three thousand men. They soon fouiid them- 
selves in the midst of a body of militia front 
jBeaUvais and ^miens, which, ignorant of the 
preceding events, had marched all night to over- 
take the army. These men, unsuspicious ^ of 
dah^eF, apd unprepared, for battle, wqre mas-*' 
sacred almost without resistance^ A similaf mis- 
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take proved equally fatal to the archbishop of CHAP. 
Rouen, and the grand prior of France, with a ' y * 
-numerous hody of knights. As the day cleared, 
thousands of Frenchmen were discovered in the 
fields, who had passed the night under the trees 
and hedges, in the hope of finding their lords in 
the morning. These too were butchered by the 
English cavalry ; so that tlie carnage of the se- 
cond is asserted to have exceeded that of the 
former day. 

At noon the king ordered the lords Cobham Loss of the 
and Stafford to examine the field of battle. They 
took with them three heralds, to ascertain from 
the surcoats of the knights, and two secretaries 
to record, the names and rank of those who had 
fallen. . In the evening they presented to the 
king eighty banners, and a catalogue of eleven 
princes, twelve hundred knights, and thirty thou- 
sand persons of inferior condition. A truce of 
three days was proclaimed to allow the enemy 
time to bury their dead : and Edward assisted in 
mourning at the funeral service in the cemetery 
of^Montenay.” 

Among the slain the most distinguished was 
John king of Bohemia.” Age had not chilled 


For the most interesting detail of thi-S battle we are indebted to 
Froissart, c. 1^26 — 13Q. Every other writer of the age mentions it, 
but less in detail. ^ 

Several historians have killed James king of Majorca, at 
Creci. It is prob^hlc that he was not present: it is certain that 
he did not die till three years later. * 
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CHAP, in him the fire of youth : though blinds he placed 

» J " himself in the first division of the French : and 
as the issue grew dubious, ordered the four 
knights, his attendants, to lead him into the 
hottest of the battle, ‘'that I too,” said he, 
“may have a stroke*at the English.” Placing 
him in the midst of them, and interlacing their 
bridles, they spurred forward their horses, and 
were almost immediately slain. The reader 
will probably consider the Bohemian monarch 
as foolishly prodigal of his life ; by the writers 
of the age his conduct has been extolled as an 
instance of unparalleled heroism. His crest, 
three ostrich feathers, with the motto “Ich 
“ dien,” I serve, was adopted by the prince of 
Wales, and has been always borne by his suc- 
cessors. 

Siege of The conouerors beheld with astonishment the 

Cnlais ^ 

result of this bloody and decisive battle. They 
did not attribute it to their own courage or the 
imprudence of the enemy, but to the protection 
of the Almighty, who had thus pronounced 
judgment in favour of their sovereign : and the 
thanksgivings which were offered up in the 
camp, were quickly repeated in every town and 
villagd in England. The two kings immediately 
applied themselves, Edward to improve the ad-,, 
vantages of victory, Philip to avert the conse- ' 
quences of defeat. The former, that he might 
secure to himself a convenient harbour on ther 
. Ffench coast, undertook to reduce th& port of 
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Calais ; and foreseeing a long and obstinate re- OHAP. 
sistancej ordered huts to be built for the accbtti- v—v- ' 
modation of the army during the winter. The 
latter dispatched a messenger with presents to 
the lung of Scotland, exhorting him to seize 
the opportunity of Edwaid’s absence, and by 
the invasion of England to avenge his own 
wrongs, and afford assistance to his ally. Four King of 
years had elapsed since David, at the request 
of the people, had returned with his queen to Engiami. 
his native country. His valour and accom- 
plishments had Avon their esteem: and three 
suceessful incursions into the northern counties 
had gratified their revenge with the plunder of j, 

their enemies. The eagerness of the king 
Avanted no additional stimulus ; he had long 
menaced the English frontier : and six days 
before the battle of Creci, Lionel, the second 
son of Edward, and guardian of the kingdom, 
had ordered levies to be made to watch and 
oppose the motions of “ the Scottish insur- 
“ gents.” From Perth David marched Avith three 
thousand men at arms, and about thirty thou- 
sand others mounted on galloways. All were 
confident of success, at a time Avhen the whole 
chivalry of England was lying before the walls 
of Calais, or fighting in the south of France. 

He: entered Cumberland, took, after a siege oct. a. 
of six days, the “pyle of Liddel,” and imme- 
diately beheaded' the goverrioiv plundered the • 
abbey of Lanernrost, and directed his march 
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CHAP, by Hexham into the bishopric of Durham. 

, — ' While he lay at Beaurepaire,''^' a country house 

Oct. 16 . belonging to the monks, the English army as- 
sembldd ivithout his knowledge in Auckland 
park. Jt amounted to twelve hundred men at 
arms, three thousand archers, and a body of 
seven thousand infantry, composed of clergy- 
men, of the militia. of the neighbourhood, and 
of a small band of Welshmen. Queen Philippa, 
emulating the example of the countesi^ of Mont- 
fort, rode among them, and addressed them in 
kind and animating language, bidding them 
protect their country from ravage, and the 
honour of their sovereign from insult. They 
answered with shouts of applause : she recom- 
mended them to God and St. George, and re- 
tired to a place of safety.” 

Battle of Douglas, the celebrated knight of Liddesdale, 
* had that morning conducted a party of plun- 
Oct. 17 . derers to Ferry-hill. On his return he ivas 
intercepted by the English army at Sunderland 
bridge; and was fortunate to escape with the 
loss of five hundred men. On his report David 
marshalled his army on the moor : the English 
already stood in* array on an eminence near 
r Nevil's cross. The. Scottish cavalry, entangled 
among the hedges, were exposed to-the unerring 
aim of the archers: and the most distinguished 
knights were successively unhorsed or slain. 

it is now called Bearpark. FroUs. c. 136. 
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After a sharp contest the earl of Mdray fell, aiid PIlAP. 
the wing which he commanded was dispersed. — J_/ 
In the other wing the Stewart maintained but 
a faint and wavering resistance: in the centre 
the king saw with dismay the bravest of his 
knights falling around him. But his pride dis- 
dained to flee, or surrender : and his nobles, 
forming a circle for ^his protection, prolonged 
the fight, till two wounds which he received, 
brought him to the ground. Goupland, a North- 
umbrian gentleman, instantly sprang from his 
charger, to seize on the royal prey. A violent 
struggle ensued: Coupland lost rivo of his ■ 
teeth: but he secured the king, and with the 
assistance of eight friends carried him safely 
through the crowd, and rode with him to his 
castle of Ogle. The Scots made no longer rtny 
resistance: and the Stewart, collecting the fugi- 
tives, conducted them to their own country;^® 

It is singular that on this memorable day, the* 
English fought without any commander-in-chief. 

The archbishop of York, and the lords Henry 
Percy, and Ralf Nevil, had been appointed ar- 
rayers bf the northern forces : but in the' battle 
they seem,' to have possessed equal command, 
and to have assumed no authority over the 
other ehifeftains.^^ The Scots left ififteen thou- 

Ford. HIV. 3, ^Froissart, 135| 136. Homing. 331. stiiijghL 
2590 — 2592.* ^ Rym, 524. In the letter of thanks 

issued by prince Lionel j the earl of Angus, and several others are 
mentioned with ^qual connuendatibii. . I^yhi, 523. ^ 
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CHAl*. sand men oA the field, and among* them several 

I noblemen of the highest distinction. The list 

of prisoners exhibits, in addition to the kingj 
the names of three earls, and forty-nine barons 
and knights. .Tlie earl of Monteith, who had 
been sworn of Edward’s privy council, and the 
earl of Fife, who had done homage to Baliol, 
were condemned as traitors.^ The latter owed 
his life to his relationship to the royal family : 
the former suffered the punishment of the law. 
David was reluctantly delivered by Coupland to 
the sheriff, and conducted in great state to the 
tower- of London. The captor was knighted, 
and rewarded with the grant of an ample estate 
in land.” 

War in When Edward so suddenly changed his course 
(juienne. £j.qju Boui'deaux to La Hogue, he left the gal- 
lant earl of Derby to struggle in the defence of 
Guienne against the powerful army commanded 
by John duke of Normandy, eldest, son to the, 
French monarch.’ The earl wisely refused to 


They were condemned by the king in council at Calais on 
the notoriety of the fact. No trial was granted them : and the 
sole ofliceof the judges wa.s taprdcecd to the Tower and pronounce 
thjp sentence, suchi' a.s it had been sent to them by the king. Rym. 
V., 5^, 550. Fife’s mother was niece to Edward I. 

^ He was made a banneret, with ah income of five hundred 
pounds a year. Ryin. v'. 542. The same day the king at Calais 
granted 1o him, Robert Bertram^ and WLlliain Silvertop tlie elder, 
a p^oii for all former transgressions, on account of their 

good s^yices^’ in the battle of Nevil's cross. Rym, v, 549 » 
Coiipiand was nftvrwards ihurdered, Rym. yI. 404. 
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meet his adversary in the field, and the duke 
inarched from Toulouse with a hundred thou- 
sand men, and a long train of military engines. 
Few places dared to oppose so overwhelming a 
force : nor was the progress of the. torrent 
checked, till it reached the walls of Aiguillon. 
From May till the end of August, John be- 
leaguered that fortress. He repeatedly em- 
ployed every resource, which ingenuity could 
discover, or force could supply : the army, in 
four divisions, which relieved each other every 
three hours, continued the assault for six suc- 
cessive days : towers were erected, engines were 
discharged, and the houses within the walls 
were demolished by incessant sho-wers of stones; 
But sir Walter Manny and his brave garrison 
could neither be worn out with fatigue, nor be 
intimidated by numbers. They repelled the 
assailants ; they burnt the engines ; and by fre- 
quent sallies inflicted serious injuries on the 
besiegers. The duke, unable to succeed by^ 
force, attempted to starve the garrison into a 
surrender. He swore that he would never quit 
the place till it was in his possession: and to 
the remonstrances of his officers replied, that 
he could not in honour violate his oath. After 
all, it was the victory of Creci that saved Aiguil- 
lon : Philip required the presence of his son, 
and the aid of his army, No sooner was ho 
gone, than the earl of Derby issued from Bobr- 
deaux, crossed the Garpnne,.laid waste Ancenis, 
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Saintognej and Poitou, and carried by storm the 
rich and. populous city of Poitiers. When he 
•had revenged on. these provinces the devas- 
tations which the enemy had committed in 
Guienne, he led back his troops loaden with 
plunder into their winter quarters.^ 

Edward was now engaged in the siege of 
Calais, a siege which formed a new era in the 
military history of the age. Contrary to all 
precedent, not an assault was given; not- a single 
engine was erected against the place. Instead 
of force, the king relied on the slower but less 
fallible operation of famine. A numerous fleet 
blockaded the harbour : and all communication 
• with the interior was intercepted by the lines of 
■the besiegers. John.de Vienne the governor 
saw with dismay a town of huts rise around 
him : he penetrated into the design of the king ; 
and after a stricb inquiry turned out of the town 
every individual, who did not possess a suffi- 
cient supply of provisions for several months. 
Men, women, and children, to the amount of 
seventeen hundred persons, advanced in mourn- 
ful procession to the English camp. Edward 
ordered them to be received, gave them a 
plentiful repast, and at their departure distti- 
buted to each two pieces of silver,^ But the 
garrison began to feci the privations of scarcity. 


" Froissart, c. 117, 118, lisi 133. Avcsb. 142—144. 
Froissart, c. 131. 
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while the besiegers were twice in the week CHAP, 
plentifully supplied from Flanders and Eng- > — / 
land: a new inquiry was made; and five hun- 
dred more of the inhabitants were driven with- 
out the gates. If Vienne relied a second time 
on the humanity of Edward, he was disappointed. 

The English lines were shut against them : and 
the unfortunate sufferers, without covering or 
provisions, perished miserably between the walls 
and the camp. Philip did not neglect the means 
in his power to relieve so important a fortress. 

During the winter two fleets with men. and sup- 
plies attempted to enter the port, One of them 
succeeded ; but the other was captured. In 
spring he ordered all his vassal^ to meet him 
on Whitsunday : and taking with him the ori- 
flamme, the sacred standard of France, en- 1347. 
camped at Whitsand with a hundred and fifty 
thousand men.®* There were*but two roads by 
which it was possible to approach the English, 
along the beach, or over the marshes by the 


A messenger by sea was taken carry 4 jg a letter to I^hilip from 
the garrison, rleclaring that they had eaten their horicB, their 
dogs, and all the other animals they could procure, and that no. 
thing remained for them but to eat each other. They assured him 
that if h^ did not relieve them soon, the/ had resolved to attack 
the enemy, and die with honour in the field; rathei^ than perish 
with hunger HI the town : and ond^d with a;wish that .Gpd might 
give him grace to make to them and their heirs a return for what 
they suffered in his service. This letter, which ia presei'ved by 
Avesbury and.KnyghtPHi was forwwded by Edward, Knyght. 2593. 
Avesb. 157. 
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CHAP, bridge of NieuUet. The former was lined tnfeh 
> ^ ships^ on board of which had been stationed se- 

veral thousand archers ; the bridge was strongly 
fortified^ and intrusted to the care of the earl of 
Derby. To attempt either would probably have 
been>attended with the destruction of the assail- 
ants : proposals of peace were made and re- 
jected : and Philip had recourse to the expedient 
of challenging Edward to a general battle.®*, 
July 31. The king’s pride silenced his prudence: he ac- 
cepted the challenge : but the French monarchy 
taught by the defeat which he had suffered at 
Creci, retired on the eve of the day which had 
Aug. 3 . been appointed. The moment he was gone, the 
arms of England, quartering the lilies with the 
lions, were seen to wave on the castle.®^ It was, 
however, in vain that the governor solicited for 
a capitulation. Edward insisted, that he should 
surrender at discretion : and the inhabitants, 
who knew that the king had expressed a resolu- 
tion to punish their habit of piracy, and that 
his formdr ' enmity had been imbittered by the 
obstinacy of their resistance, received the (an- 
swer with feelings of despair. Tliey met in the 
. market place to consult : and the common 
. gloom was dispelled by the generous devoted- 

^ Froissart gives us a very ititeresting dialogue between Edward 
and the bearers of the challenge (c. 143). It is probably a fiction. 
Tbe historian tells us that the king refused^ the king himself that 
he accepted, the challenge. Avesb. 165, 

Knyght, 2594!. Avesb. 163 — 166. ^ 
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ness of Eustace de St. Pierre, who offered to CHAP, 
stake his life for the safety of his fellow towns- \ 

men. Five others imitated his. examjde :!and 
the procession walked from the gate to the 
English camp'. It was headed by Vienne, riding Aug. 4 . 
on a palfrey, on account of his wounds ; fifteen 
knights followed with theii: heads bare, and 
their swords pointed to the ground : and then 
ame the six townsmen barefoot, and bare- 
eaded, with halters in their hands. By Ed- 
ward they were received with an air of severity. 

The governor presented to him his sword, and 
the keys of the town ; and joining his eom- 
panions in misfortune, implored on his knees 
the merey of the conqueror. The king affected 
to be inexorable, rejected the intercession of his 
barons, sent for the executioner, and, if he at 
last yielded, it was with apparent reluctance to 
the tears and entreaties of his queen Philippa. 

The prisoners weye left to the disposal of their 
fair advocate, who elothed them, invited them 
to a plentiful repast, and at their departure 
made to each a present of six nobles.®* Thus 


^ Froissart (c. 144) lias drarnalizerl this incident with consider- 
able efl|ct, but I fear with little attention to truth. From his nar-« 
rative I have selected the circumstances, which seem to harmonize 
best with the htatement.s of other writers, who merely inform us 
that on this, the same happened as on most similar occasions, that 
is, a deputation of knights and citizens in the guise of ciiminalsj 
implored and obtained the king’s mercy, T may, however, ob- 
serve that even in Froissart there is nothing to prove that Edward 
designed to put these men to death: on the contrary, he takes no- 
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CH 4 F; fev^r^d froirri the- Freq^l^ cppjYn ^tep 

^ V j a;^i^e of twefye,. inonth.s. . To secure Jiis eon-i^ 
questjfjjPd'YWi^i of thig 

^t^es^^.^p,nd repeopled the town with a 00100/ 
^p subjects. It rapidly became a place 
•^fivliPP^^^rable opulence : it was appointed the 
' geper^ mart for .the sale of merchandise ex- 
IKj^ed from England :®^ and it continued to. 
Iluifpsh, for more than two ■ centuries under the 
prqfectjon of its conqueror and his successors, . 
A truce ..^jfjter^ have n.pt, always sufficiently appreci- 
'iuiEr"iliB benefits which mankind ^erived from 

"leiiiation thp;P^ifi.c influence of the Roman pontifis. In 
pope, aik age which valued no merit but that pf arms^ 
J^rqp^, would have been plunged in perpetual 
y^,...l)a.d not pope after pope laboured ihees- 
s^d/'./or the preservation, or restoration of 
pe^cCj , pphey rebuked the passions, and checked, 
the. extravagant pretensions, of sovereigns : theip 
cnaracter, as the common fathers of christians, 
^ye to their representations a weight, w;hich np. 
Qlhpr . mediators could claini : and their legates 

f ^red. n.either journey nor fatigue to Tecphcile 
, ^^jjarripg interests of courts, and interpose the 
peace between the.swords of contending 
jarnfiies. soon as fhe war recomiuenc^ be- 

• kin^'jrfcfusa.rornlercy'was acconip'aniiil'#i{h a wink 

. ti^luji which, if it' meant s^y thing, Dmst» ha5re 

^ting ^ ^ / 4 

^hilYp was careful to provide for the exiles/ and gave’ to thein 
ip nreferenpe lhe vacant in his dominions. Spondan. 4^8. 



t^cdfti £(lTraril Ctem^hil; 1^ <!k^: 

his pacific end^you^a r fdt two yeai*s \-.- ^ 

iiot to entteatj to admbnisbj to reprehefid^ the " ■ 
violence and obstihi^y of Ms-beiligereiit childteii 
did not exhaust his patience : and as soon as' the • 
French army had reached Whitsand, the cardi- 
nals of Naples' and Clermont differed their sel^ . 
vices to prevent the effusion of blobd.'' But 
Philip refused to deliver up a town, which had so 
long set at defiance the power of his adversary i 
and Edward would not forego the expected re-; 
ward of his perseverance ih so tcAous a' sieged . 

When Calais had fallen, the legates renewed their 
offer; each king was now willing. to admit of a 
temporary respite : and an armistice, which was Stp. sk 
concluded for a few months, was, at .the repeated ; 
instances of the holy see, gradually prolonged ' 
for six years.® It had become hecessary to the 
king of France, that he might restqre hiis ^anCes^ 
and the spirit of his people : it Was welcome to 
the king of England, who could how repose witli 
satisfaction under ;J;he laurels which 'hq had 
gained. I’he ^dctoiies of Creci and Neyil’s' croas 
li^ stampeil the reputation qf the English, and 
raised thde sovereign to the first tank '^phg the <4 
pjdhces of :!i)uropc ; two of the lihief djfhis; oppo- v 

ncnts, f)avid king of Scots* ami, Cl^ld'^ ^ 

duke bf Bretagnei*' were his priioheiyl;; and ; 

Only hadk^ 


“myiii. V. i 


>t the VMjp qf ^ 





it tbh .l^hhuedl 
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kad#ven added: to ilt6]rti the town and harbour of 
T^alliSj {m;>un]^l]^nt station for his navy, and a 


^etmvmelnt^h^lliing'iinto the territory of his rival. 
Attempt iv: ‘DiU'ihglMe anhistihe Edward did not .hesitate 

of displaying that 
{wrAii^ which w& the first requisite 

1ddi^:‘cliaFwter of a true knighti ’ Amerigo di 
‘i^aviai though an Italiah; ■ held ' a distanguished 


•s,vii 


ihbt onl^w'ith the command of his fleet, but with 
-'thO onstody bf vhis late conquest, the town of 
iiCaUisiJ' Sir Geoffiy de Ohargny, the French go- 

the fidelity of 

"sAhierigb with* the offer of twenty thousand 
„ ctownsc The* proposal was accepted by the 
V Italian* "not with the intention of betraying his 
hirs%^hut'bfi punishing the man who could doubt 
;ii0f’^hU(fionour and it WaS’ mutually agreed that, 

a French force 

.UhoTdd'be |^ivat$lyinti^duced into:^^^ castle on 
1348, '^thcWst migli# of theyear.^^E^ 

Dec. 31* v.|h(j{ig^|iigjti arrivhdj::anddanded< in the dark with, 
^dKtei|?^hufidred'i'm$& 'a^^ and six 'hundi'ed 


; ittth^is i' At the upp^dhted hour BiPesdeiige^^ 

Sy "the ghy^Or of St. t)ine» iwas admitted * and paid 



i ^ htdrflted 

?*ii>«rtfift#ffwSbto the'' ar ea of#e?eaidili^. 

aerarbd::. 

' Ip Bretaraiw^Me Ills vife, anil the v|dow.pf Jobs. of 




i 4ftd th^ SHgUsh unde^ js^HValtei^ 
t Chaignyy pf : Boil* 

logiie,; Tha^i^ib^maiiiiciai^k a gaUa^ 

leas i:>^btai^ee :l?tha .h<a /hfp]: f^pd < ; t 

at the bqdgeipf |Ji|RSUpfeiff8^;q^ • 

BSt t% .means , 

'dered -mth all’Uis edmpabtodsL^ in tbiij 

^adray had’^ibugiit k^g|j| 

■ under tbe ‘MdnerpfM^ 

ithe fopi^it of his temerity^ He 

his* antagdniat ap? tBhsta^ »de lEil^uinont^’;i| 

knight of diatingu^hed tafouTi f f twiee be receivi^ 


a stroke on Ms helmetiwhleb Mniught bim on Me 
knees :i hut he recpVeised him^MC Hndi theiNd of 

his shieldimndmltimatoly hecame blaster; of ^ 
adversaryi « It > wasi not ; , t^. the 
been bfcooght intOitheiPas#! th»<^ tbe k^ 
coveted himself* ; i. He^nvjftMIbpm tQx^d^ 


at supper, Ivhen tbevprirtO^ of tW 

Engl^ kbighASi^M r 
j after/ su^pefrriaM^romMM^;^ 
ibeadiia*ibo^ehpj^^rjkj;'pi^^^i|hnth^^^^^ 

iwitbia|Mglrf»oPi»MMio«Ni^ ■ 
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CffAP; In bf'^n tiad 

<— J^n'-. cli^t^i^''(li'but vlte'eH' 


^ i'Ana 

in triuniph j^’^i^nnelis^r nnd re"' 

c^fiiid ydth j6y'^^ ats^anla 

! ftidi' the heig^hti^ had>^tch^d-lh&^i^^ 

J irientfand|flrb|r^eas of th^ ^e^tnea df 
Biseay^n^d] their td^af htir it 

nrad aodn'^scnyerdd ‘thbt j^&^htdrel Was equally 
detrimental td' the Inte^ pa^ ; add 

laai, ayfidbe for' twenty ye^s Was 'eodd^ 

*■ don ‘i^etn^n ^the^^iidh)^^nf‘ 

" maritinld'eidds of' the lordship of the rdf 


The reat ^6 mttdk^ 

pcstiienco. donOur , 04 '' EdW^j^f ^ was 

% Siddi|''ydth th%'h^ Of 'dfl^ thbUsand^^ Eitglish‘«'' 

‘ men i chtrt^ of •thist loss^ 



/ ^ 
into; Ftrance. ,A jsttcpe^tioia of eotl^quakeSi! <^ap. 
whioh ; Bhook>;tli^ ocmtinonf 
Calabm to >th.e inoi^ of [ PjojApdt ja^heroid itt |Jid 
fital yeaf ; imd tboogk iSngland .e ' 

this calamity, it wajs di^ljogod ficpi^j^ 

Jane to I)ecembet ^|tb^, almost 
rents of ; toin>',i!ln th^ .dfst^^l^eek of :A^ 
plaguOi made itg appeariaice.s at JpprcheeJl^: itfi 
^^ovember it reached Iiondoa!<»ind ttewcoigia^ ’ 
ally proceedcditoivarda iheiimrth.cif thO: ialaW«r 
Of its wodmamahy ejfpiredr.in,/the,couwe,o|<si 3 ^^ 
hows, and few lingered more than t^p, pi; tdreOi , ■ 
days. -From maOLtoe! exterminating malady exij * ' 

tended to the btote preaf^pn;, the.carea^eSt pf 
sheep, horses, and oxen, lay, scattered ip toe> 
fields.: toeyiwere jpsrey : 

and their..ipUtresfactiom ‘ ’ 

the disorder«,;.‘?rhB lahoureipl Jtius]^ , ; 

neglepted no cPntta yricyev ppep^^^ ^ 

thevparHamtmt; jwas ;rrepe{^ly 
pre<d4mati(m/?iftdthmc»,^et!$ 
sftfety,rflcd;ilr0m, 




H ' mSTO^If, QF, 

1^ ®Pf|rj4e4> t)bi?Wtj,ft,^s^J,l?ject, 

j'j|i?ft}i^f^^^}f j^n>«iTOy, .(;3 

* cajinp[.iii; Jhe 

pf^isi^ji^; .^ye ithou^d jme^ i^^(^,b)eifoire 
J^sbeg)d,ed ,^Qir for^^s tbe, fugi|}iv^ 

(PtP thP; ipo^jt 

'V;, :.-f-nT-.'./,-v->rrr 

..«=» a? r^‘ PW/^i^Utys W?> ,«arpr 

J ?cflnd' yf#ir, 

j-t- :‘-i' .:;•■»■ 'L- ■ -l ■.. .i • '-:■ ..•> . y 
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sKuttSa^ 



lUider'thle'^^e 
of sdtisi8t(^hdd;'4:6'^hfrt‘'t^et]^el^s'‘4^^^ ' ' ; 


at’ .tlii*'skm'^' ■^A'ges ’'a'8‘’’^lii ^4iiiy 

ittasteriJ^H^'-shbaiH' 

The execution of tihfeSfe , 
thd ' shdrifl^^’btniiffi, 

crown; weVt? f alff|. "f ”'" ’’ ' 

.mtbih! ' tKdir'^^^^i^ectii^e' 




.;.i! 



dBtttdiVed*^«tf elUdfe; :df' > 

exorhit^t^aifes'*’ 


it Iti^Wntr 



menlwM iba 
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CJliAiK: r age ^ destmc- 

to the^ foiger of the, j Almighty i 

eyer^ s^ms. to hP'Vci'ibeeii 

: pefsofijjtliiptojftjiices, or Jocal: con?, 

,/ ; AJJ[> ;ho\fevet,: embrace jthe •pppor-' 
tobhy to raveigh agaiiiat the prevailing extrava-r 
dreasj the silk hopds and party coloured 
eoatsipf thejn^’^i' tbeir^^^ep sleeves and narrow 
craiimad wairts,, the .indecent shortness of their 
A, hole^ and the ridiculous length of their pointed 
sittN 99 ) i the , bushy, beard beforcj and /the tail of 
ha|r-:behind " Some, had even the temerity to 
extend their censure to the females, whom they 
to describe, as having renounced the 
s; r najdv^/mpdesty of the sex, to ape the manners, 
,'^]!;and;/.Mopbm measure the dress of the 

xneni No l^idy of. distinction, if we may believe 

a palfrey;, she must be 
mounted on a spirited charger. Her head was 

BhUting a day wUb his Viotiim: a r^per-eightpsi^ a dSy aud his 
yi^Sls^ Id.' £600, '1^ afe thus 

: 'Stodd-iA Ais act^of parlia^6M‘i^myiiDBl(erS{i6rdsyi'sti'UticUt 
/ toiris. Id,; Mowers, dUt&,SA; t^ipdrsiAfir^.ri^j|)r 

' " Ditto iathft next arid sucdcyiD^ weeks/^^; !rartiUM6iv|(iii^4^ 

, ofiiOieat 0t!lye,^a|Jd.;^ran6i^of1>arlSif/{||^aud,•^Wi’BhX^^^ 

' '■■ Work 

' ,' , /'V..:/ ' '/ Walosr'-wbrfli^iini^^ omIe <'eniOIoyimetit dut*' ' 

' •' ISl'ilkitANi^kt'l^^ 1»®1. ij:; s|i8i|;,-ri ; ,i i li/i ■ .:* 



, ' ■■ ■ . ;■ , ■ W- 

enelrded tnth A titrbaii; vj 'ot coVerlgiS ^ 
speci^a of'tnitr^ bf enoi^ntlli'' hbighti-^#9itt ft 
aummit of which ribbbflSf fldaftd ib 
the streamers from the head Of iiftast. Hee ‘tuW# > * 

was half of Oiie eolbarj aud^^half b£ abbthert # ; ' v 
zoiie deeply embrOiderediC' an4^-riehly^'*bftai' " 
inented with goldj Confined her and* from it * 

were suspended in front two daggers in thelr^i • 
respective pouches. '’Thus attired she rodb'^in-^ 
the company Of her knight to jUstS and tdttrmr>’> 
tnents, partook of the different diversions Of the > 
men, and by her levity and indiscretion afforded'^ 
food to the lovers and retailers of SCandaL”^ 


Whatever the reader may think of these ' ceh- » 
sures, he must be entertained with the deS6ri^‘ ’ 
tions. But there is one discovery T must not- Th= 
omit, that Of the fanatics denominated 'flagel^ 


*®®Kiiyght. 2507* In 1363 a statute wa^ p^ed to 
pravagAnqe , of to whicl^ in the preamble is attiibdti^d the 

pbyerty of the nation* Its prohibitions extcoil to six classesj^ 

1, ^boui^^ asdvworkmeti; ,2rA(abt^jrft]^ y^mpn ji.,9..GenO?- , 
nij^o, ^d whos^, .ipeome jAoiqs not^ exc^ 100 pejp ^ 

5Q0(. bf the i ^inkid^^ tbb hy\% with land® 

<»■ iMi, inebma not* \ 

per; 

iparS9^pr, /gigip^j s: « 

pn!»v 


dresB. Rob Part 
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CHAP. lAntS; or whippers. It was their peculiar felicity 
» I; ■ not only to know, that the mortality had been 
sent in punishment of sin, but to be in posses- 
sion of the only means by which the remission 
of sin could he effected. Divided into compa- 
nies of male and female devotees, under a 
leader and two masters, they stripped them- 
selves naked to the waist, and publicly scourged 
themselves or each other, till their shoulders 
were covered with blood. This expiatory cere- 
mony was repeated every morning and after- 
noon for thirty-three days, equal in number to 
thb years which Christ is thought to have lived 
upon earth; after which they returned to their 
former employments, cleansed from sin by “ the 
“ baptism of blood.” The flagellants appeared 
first in Hungary ; but missionary societies were 
soon formed, and they hastened to impart the 
knowledge of this new gospel to foreign na- 
tions.*”* They spread Avith rapidity over Poland, 
Germany, and the Low Countries. From 
France they Avere excluded at the request of 
the pope, Avho had issued a severe constitution 
against them but a colony reached FiUgland, 

.Tnlmes' Froiss. ii. 2G3. lizov. atl iinn. 1349. 

L’F.vcsqiie hus ^iven ns two stanzas of one. of their hymnS| 
p. 531. They run in the following strain : 

Through love of man the Saviour came. 

Through love of man he died : 
lie sulfered want, reproach, and shame, 

Was scourged, and cniciiicd. 

0 1 think then on thy Saviour's pain^ 

And hih the sinner, lash again^ 



Edward iif. g, 

and landed in London to the amount of one CHAF. 
hundred and twenty men and women. Each 
day at the appointed . hour they assembled, 
ranged themselves in two lines, and moved 
slowly through the streets, scourging their naked 
shoulders, and chanting a sacred hymn. At a 
known signal all, with the exception of the last, 
threw themselves flat on the ground. He, as he 
passed by his companions, gave each a lash, and 
then also lay down. The others followed in suc- 
cession, till every individual in his turn had 
received a stroke from the whole brotherhood. 
Thccitizens gazed and marvelled, pitied and com- 
mended ; but they vintured no farther. Their 
faith was too weak ; or their feelings were too 
acute : and they allowed the strangers to mono- 
polize to themselves this novel and extraordi- 
nary grace. The missionaries made not a single 
proselyte, and were compelled to return home 
with the barren satisfaction of having done their 
duty in the face of an unbelieving generation.*” 


Wals. 169. Avesb. 1T9, 180. Murira, 103. Stow, 240. 
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CHAP. II. 

EDWARD III. 

BEXEWAL OF THE WAR IN FRANCE VICTORY OF POITIERS — 

LIBERATION OF THE KINO OF SCOTS PEACE WITH FRANCE 

RELEASE OF KING JOHN WHO RETURNS TO ENGLAND 

AND DIES AVAR IN SPAIN — VICTORY OF NAVARETTE CON- 
FISCATION OF GUIENNE SICKNESS AND DEATH OF THE 

BLACK PRINCE DEATH OF THE KINO AMENDMENTS IN 

THE LAWS AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE CONSTITU- 
TION AND FORMS OF PARLIAM^JNT MANNER OF RAISING 

TAXES CONSTITUTION OF THE AND NAVY. 

CHAP. Edward had now awaked from the dream of 
' — his ambition. Convinced by experience that 
French crown lay beyond his reach, he of- 
ini ranee, to renounce J^i-S pretensions in exchange 

for the sovereignty of the provinces, which he 
held as a vassal in his own right, and in the 
right of his queen. By Philip the proposal was. 
, rejected with scorn : John, his son and succes- 
sor, discovered, pierhaps feigned, a willingness 
to accept it. When the envoys of the two 
powers met at Guisnes to prolong the armistice, 
they agreed that such tin arrangement offered 
the only basis on which could be founded the 
hope of a permanent peace : and promises were 
given and received, that the necessary renun- 
ciations on each side should be made in the 
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presence of the new pontiff. Innocent IV. ; that CHAP, 
the prelates and barons of both liingdoms should - J » 
signify their assent ; and that each monarch 
should subject himself and his dominions to the 
censures of the pope, in case he should ever 
violate the treaty. Cut this prospect, so con- 
soling to the friends of humanity, was closed by 
tlu pri lc of the French people. The prelates 
and barons of England sent their procurators 
with full powers to the court of Innocent ; but 
those of France declared that they would never 
suffer their king to surrender a sovereignty, 
which formed the brightest jewel in the Freneh ' ‘ 
erown.‘ Edward complained of the bad faith 
of his adversary : indignation urged him again 
to arms ; and a plan of combined operations 
was concerted between him and his eldest son, 
now called, from the colour of his arms, the 
black prince. The latter q^^ed the campaign 
with an army of sixty thous.and men. The or- 
ders issued to the soldiers were to pillage, bum, 
and destroy: and that they might extend their 
ravages over a wider tract of country, they were 
divided into several “ battles,” with directions 1355 . 
to keep, during the march, at a certain distance 
from each other. From the Avails of Bourdeaux 
the prince led his plunderers through the county 
of Armagnac to the foot of the Pyrenees : 
and turning to the north continued his devas- 

■ Ilym. V. T94— 709. 808. 016. Knyght. 2007. AVals. 170. 

Murim, 105. 
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CHAP, tatloils till he arrived before the city of Tou~ 
M louse. Two days were spent in fruitless at- 
tempts to provoke the enemy to a battle : on 
the third he passed the Garonne by a furd^ re- 
sumed his destructive career, and gave to the 
flames the great and wealthy cities of Carcassone, 
and Narbonne. But the measures which had 
been taken to assemble a numerous army in his 
rear, admonished him to return. The enemy 
retired at his approach: the English, loadcn 
with plunder, marched back to Bourdeaux ; and 
the young Edward could boast, that in the short 
space of seven weeks he had laid in ashes more 
than five hundred cities, towns, and villages, in 
a populous district, which for a century had not 
been visited with tlie horrors of war.“ 

During this expedition the king of England 
marched from Calais at the head of a gallant 
army ; but all lii1l||^lans were disconcerted by 
the superior policy of John, who cautiously 
shunned an engagement, but was careful, as he 
retired before his adversary, to lay Avaste the 
country around him. The English had not 
■ reached Amiens, ’ivhen the want of provisions 
compelled them to return. A seanty supply rvas 


• Sen the official account in Avebbury, 210 — 22G. Carcassone 
was as large as York, Narbonne but liLlle less than London. Ibid. 
220. The pretext fur such devastations was that tlic French king 
drew a considerable part of his revenue trom these provinces, and 
that by ravaging them his means of continuing the war would be 
proportionably abridged^ Ibid. 
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procured in the Boulonnois ; and tliey entered CHAP 
Calais on the tenth day after their dcjpartiirc* ^ 

from it. Here the French inoiiareh souii^ht to 
amuse Kdward with proposals for a i»cncral 
battle : while his allies the Scots surprised J?er- 
wick^ poured over the borders, and spread de- 
vastation throu/^h the northern counties. But . 
at the first intellli*'euee the kiny' liastencd to 
England, met his ])ariiament at AVh'stminster, 
obtained a libera! aid for six years, and ordered 
liis forces to assemble in Northumberland. Ber- 
wick Avas recovered by the sole terror of his 
ap])roacli; and at Uoxburgli he purcliased from 20. 
l^aliol his rij>hts to the iScottisli throne. That 
prince, advaiie^^Hl iu a,i»'e and without children, 
jj^ladly surrendered a barren ami disputed title 
for the present sum of five thousaucl marks^ and 
a yearly rent of two Ihoiisand ])ounds.’* From rav^yiun 
lloxbui'idi Edward inareljij^l^^through the Ja)- jaud. 
thians with the banner of SeotJaiid displayed 
before him : and tlie ihi:»lish, meetinij no ene- 
my, divided themselves into small bodies, and 
reduced to aslies e\ c ry larin house, village, and 
town, Avivhin tAveiity miles ol'the sea coast. At 
-Edinburgh their ]U'ogress was again arrested hj- 
the waint of provisions. A licet, indeed, carry- 
ing a plentiful supply, had sailed for the liai- 
bonr of Leith ; hnt it had been driven hack hv 

ll}m. V. u^O. DjO. Baliul ilied in J3i3J. Knvir’it. 
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CHAP, seven to one. This superiority, however, wa.s 
/ partially balanced by the advantai^e of a posi- 
tion most unfavourable to the ojicraLions of 
the cavalry, which formed the real, the only 
strength of the French army. It was a rising 
ground, covered with vineyards, and intersected 
with hedges, accessible only in one point through 
a long and narrow lane, which in no part would 
admit of more than four horsemen abreast. 

Sept. 18. In the morning the prince ordered his men at 
arms to form on foot in front of the road : one 
half of his archers he posted before them in 
the favourite figure of a ])orteullis or harrow : 
the other half he ordered to line all the hedges 
between the main body and the moor on which 
the enemy was cneainped. John arrayed his 
army in three divisions on foot, under the se- 
parate command of his cousin the duke of Or- 
leans, of his three eldest sons, and of himself 
and his fourth son, a youth in his sixteenth 
year. He retained on hor.sc'baek only three 
small bodies, one of which, consisting of three 
hundred knights and esipiires selected from the 
whole army, was destined for the hazardous 
attcmjit of dispensing the archers in front of 
the English line. These arrangements were 
liardly completed, Avhen the cardinal Talleyrand 
Perigord arrived on the field, and Avith uplifted 
hands besought John to spare the blood of so 
many noble knights ; nor stake on the uneer- 
tain issue of a battle the advantages which he 
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would certainly obtain by neg'ociation. His 
repeated entreaties ivrun;^ from the kine;' a re- 
Uic:taiit consent ; and ridinij to the prince, he 
represented to him the daiif^er of his situation. 
*• Save my honour,” said the yonui;' Kdward, 
“• and the honour of my army, and I "will rca- 
“ (lily listen to reasonable conditions. ’ — ‘* Fair 
“■ son,” replied the cardinal, “ you have an- 
“ .swered wisely. Such conditions it shall be 
my task to procure.” The legate was inde- 
fatigable in his endeaA'curs. He rode from 
army to army. He lahouretl to .subdue the 
reluetanec of the prince, and to huver the con- 
fidence of the king. Kdward offered to restore 
his compiests, his spoil, and his eaptive.s, and 
not to bear arms against France for seven 
years. John, at the persuasion of the hishop 
of (dialons, and Fustace de llibeaumont, de- 
manded as his edtiinatum, that the ])rince and 
;i hundred of his knights .shoidd surrender them- 
.sclve.s prisoners of uar. The jn'oposal was 
indignantly rejected ; the prospect of a pacifi- 
cation vanished ; and the night Avas spent in 
preparations for battle. To judge from the 
•)pposite numbers, no doubt could be enter- 
tained of its issue : but the recollection of the 
battle of Creci, ehcered the Knglish with a 
gleam of hope, and occasionally staggered the 
eonfidence of their enemies.'’ 


® Froisa. c. 1U3. 
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CHAP. With the dawn of light, the ti’umpets sum- 
nioned the two nations to their respective posts, 
^ionol'the English had improved the interval to 

^iere'ateil ' Up trenclics, and form a barricade of 

si'iu. ly. waggons, where their position seemed the least 
difficult of access. The French had made no 
oither alteration, than to place a body of reserve 
under the duke of Orleans in the rear, and to 
give the command of the first division to the 
two mareschals, Arnold d’Andreghen, and John 
de Clermont. The cardinal Talleyrand was 
again in the field : but his entreaties were fruit- 
less, and lie was told that so much importunity 
displeased the king, and might be attended with 
disagreeable consequences to himself. He then 
rode to convey the tidings to the prince, who 
coolly replied : “ God defend the right : ” and 
the departure of the legate v/as made the sig- 
nal for the commencement of the battle. The 
Fi’cnch mareschals, at the head of their cavalry, 
fearlessly entered the lane, and were suffered 
to advance without molestation. At last the 
order was given : the archers behind the hedges 
poured in destructive volleys of arrows : the 
jjassage was choked with men and horses in 
' the agonies of death ; and the confusion be- 
■ came irremediable, from the increasing pressure 
of the rest of the column. A few knights 
forced their way through eveiy obstacle : others 
broke down the hetlges, and in small bodies 
reached different points in front of the English : 
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bvit not one could penetrate as far as tiie main CHAF 
body. The arrows were directed with too sure ^ — J— 
an aim, to be eluded by address, and flew with 
a rapidity not to be resisted by ordinary ar- ; 
mour. D’Andrefifhen u’as unhorsed and taken : 
Clermont was killed ; their followers, disma 3 fed 
by their fate, paused, then retired slowly, and 
at last fled with precipitation to the second di- 
vision, which received them within its ranks. 

But that division now began to waver. The The se- 
archers, the terror of the men at arms at a dis- 
tance, advanced in front, and a body of six 
hundred English, was unexpectedly seen tov 
cross a neighbouring hill, and fall on the left . 
flank. The knights in the rear hastily left their 
banners to secure- their horses ; and the lords,., 
who had the charge of the three princes, alarm- 
ed for their safety, sent them to Chauvigni 
under a guard of eight hundred lances. The 
departure of so large a body was mistaken for 
a flight ; and the whole division in a few mi- 
nutes dispersed. 

The men at arms upder Edward had hitherto Thu third 
been spectators of the combat. q*,ishcV 

sir John Chandos- to the prince, “ the field is 
“ won. Let us mount, and charge the French 
“king. I laiow him for an intrepid knight, 

“ who will never flee from an enemy. It may 
“ be a bloody attempt : but, pl6ase God and 
'^JSt. George, he sliall be oiur prisoner.”. T^e 
advic® was approved . and , the " 
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CHAP, from the enclosures to the moor, which had 

' — ^ / become the theatre of battle. The duke of 

Athens, constable of France, was tlie first to 
throAv himself in their way : his .shout of 
“ Mount joy, St. Denis,” was answered by the 
national cry of St. Georifc for Guienne,” and 
in a few niinute.s the duke, with the greater 
part of his followers, was .slain. The German 
cavalry next charged the English : but wore 
ca.sily dispersed with the loss of the three earls, 
their commanders. Lastly, John himself, ani- 
mated by despair (for his reserve had fled al- 
■ ready) led up hi.s division on foot : and fought 
for honour, when it Avas evidently too late to 
fight for victory.' 

Jolin is When kings have fallen or have been taken 
ill battle, it has always been the fashion to de- 
scribe them as performing prodigies of valour. 
But John doc.s not owe his reputation to flattery 
or pity : it had been previously established in 
several cngagemcnt.s, and ivas equally acknow- 
ledged by friends and foes. For a ivhifc he 
maintained the unequal contest. He had re- 
ceived two wounds in the face ; was beaten to 
the ground ; and ivas surrounded by a host of 
adversaries, each of whom ivas anxious to se- 


FroijsS. c. lf)0. In relating ihti rvciUs of this batlln, Trois- 
iart's arrangement is sometimes evidently erroneous. Tims lie, 
kills the cunstahle of France before ihe flight uf the three princes, 
and cli^rribes him as fighting after their flight. I have placed 
them in the order in which I conceive them to have hrippeiicd, ^ 
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cure so noble a prize. A youni» knight, bursting 
tln’ough the croivd, bent his knee, and reciuested 
him to surrender, or lie would lose his life. He 
asked for his cousin, the prince of Wales. ‘‘He 
“ is not here,” returned the knight, “ butsur- 
render to me, and I will conduct you to him." 
“ But who are you ? ’’ inquired the king. “ Denis 
“ de Morbeccpie,” he replied, “ a knight of Ar- 
tois, but compelled to serve the king of Eng- 
“ land, because I have been banished from 
“ France." John surrendered to him : and his 
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son Philip was made prisoner at the same time.® 

Thus ended the battle of Poitiers, in which Modesty 
the whole chivalry of F ranee was defeated by a priuct-. 
liandful of Englishmen, and the king became 
the captive of the prince ivhom, he persuaded 
himself, he had enclosed in his toils. If on such 
an occasion the youthful mind of the conqueror 
had betrayed symptoms of vanity, it would have 
been pardonable: but Edward’s moderation in 
victory, added to the admiration which he had 
inspired by his conduct in battle. 3^here were 
in his ai’my many knights, who could have dis- 
puted with him the palm of personal bravery : 
there was not perhaps one his equal in the more 
amiable accomplishments of modesty and cour- 
tesy. He behaved to his royal captive with all 


® Froiss. c. 101. This writer’s acronnt is full: a few aflilitlonal / ^ 
particulars maybe gleancil from the French and English histd- • 
rians. The names of the slain and of the captives may be seen'in ' 
Avesbiiry;-25?. ' ■ .qr m:- 
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CHAP, the respect due to a sovereign, waited on him at 
. table, soothed his affliction by reminding him of 
his valour, and assured him that in the estima- 
tion of all who had witnessed his conduct, he 
had that day fairly won “ the prize and garland” 
tjf chivalry.® The next morning he continued 
his march with his prisoners to Bourdeaux, 
1357 . and having, concluded a truce for two years with 
]M,irch 23. dauphin, the regent of France, returned to 
May 5, England in the spring. He landed with John 
at Sandwich, and proceeded by easy journeys to 
Loudon. His father had given tlic necessary 
directions for his entry into the capital,, under 
the pretence of doing honour to the king of 
France; an unwelcome honour, which served 
to reinind that monarch of his captivity, and to 
make him the principal ornament in tlie triumph 
of his conqueror. Arches were thrown across 
the streets, tapestry, plate, and arms were sus- 
pended from the windows, and the road was 
May 24. lined with crowds of spectators. The lord mayor 
' at the head of more than a thousand citizens, 
divided into companies, distinguished by theii* 
respective devices and colours, proceeded to 
meet the prince and his attendants in South- 
•n^rkj The king of France was mounted on a 
CfefAm-boloured charger with niagnificent trap- 
p^g^{ the young Edward rode a small pony, 
withboC any thing to distinguisih j him ; but he 


’*'■ ' FrOUs.'C. 164; i 
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did not elude the eager eyes of the spectatca:s, 
Avho hailed with loud acclamations the con- 
queror of Poitiers. Some hours elapsed before 
the cavalcade covild reach Westminster hall, 
where the king was seated on his throne, sur- 
rounded by his prelates and barons. When John 
entei’cd, he arose, descended to embrace him, 
and led him to partake of a splendid banquet. 


CHAP. 

ir. 



The palace of the Savoy, and aftenvards the • 


castle of Windsor, was allotted to him and his 


son for their residence.'® 


According- to a notion, which had been preva- Negocia- 
lent for ages, the prisoner of war became the 
absolute property of the captor. The man, who ofScoisi 
might have deprived him of life, had acquired a 
right to his person: and, as he was swayed by 
avarice or generosity, passion or caprice, pro- 
longed or shortened the detention of the captive. 
Edward, aware of the inconveniences arising 
from this system, had long attempted to abolish - 
it, by withdrawing prisoners of consequence 
from %ie custody of individuals, and placing 
them under his own control. From those, whom ^ 
he dared not oifend, he purchased their captives 
for a stipulated sum: others he compelled to 
surrender them at a price fixed by his council. 

Tims he secured two great advantages. He was 
enabled to retain in captivity the prisoners, whose ~^f: 
ri^ease might be prejudicial to bis interests,; T'. 


Froiw; 170 , Muiinii 110. 
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ctlAP. and, as he Was careful to demand more than he 
had given, was sure to replenish his coffers from 
. their ransoms. At Nevil's cross the king of 
Scotland, in tiic battle of Poitiers the king of 
France, had fallen into the hands of two obscure 
indmduals, avIio surrendered their captives at 
I the command of their sovereign, and thankfully 
accepted the remuneration which he assigned 
them." Had he still entertained the chinieric’al 
design of conquering the two kingdoms, he 
Would not have consented to the release of these 
monarehs : but he resolved to dfaw more solid 
advantages from his victories, and willingly en- 
^ tered into negociations respecting the amount 
and the conditions of their ransoms. David 
was the first, who had lost his liberty ; and he 
remained eleven years the prisoner of his bro- 
1351 . ther-in-law. He was permitted to visit Scotland, 
and confer with his subjects : but the demands 
of Edward were high : the Scots ivere poor and 
obstinate ; and the unfortunate prince, after se- 
veral fruitless attempts, returned to his pnson. 
1351 . Three years later another negociation ivas open- 

" Thus Cuiiplaiiil gave up the king uf Scots^ anil received with 
tlie rank of a banneret laiids to the yearly value uf GOO/. Kym. iii. 
513. Morbecque was less fortunate. Though the king of Frartce 
declared that he was prisoner to Morbccque, who gave up his 
claim to Edward (llym. vi. 72); an action was brought againsthiin 
by an esquire Bernard dc Troie, who maintained that he himself 
was the real captor (llym. vi. 154). Morbccqiic died before the 
cause was decided in the mareschar.s court. Edward occasionally 
allowed aid to the agents of Troie to pursue the Suit (Llym. vi. 
509, 510) ; but we are not acquainted with the issue. 
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ed: the ransom of David was fixed ninety 
thousand marks, to be paid by eqiiq.] instal- v — 
ments in nine years ; Edward confirmed the 
treaty : the day for its execution was appointed, 
and commissioners were named, to give freedom 
to the king, and receive hostages for the pay- 
ment of the money.'* To his bitter disappoint- 
nient, the king of France, a friend and ally, dis- 
patched an envoy to Scotland Avith poAvers to 
conclude a treaty, and distribute among the np- 
Wlity forty thousand croAvns. It avus a paltry 
sum : but the glitter of the money furnished an 
argument which Scottish poA’crty could not re- 
sist. The parliament abandoned their king, 
refused to furnish the hostages for his release, 
and engaged to make Avar upon England.''^ 

Edward’s expedition to Haddington and Ediiir He is lan- 
burgh, taught the Scots to doubt the policy of 
their engagements AArth France: and they con- 
sented to meet the English commissioners tp 
treat of the liberation of their king, and a pciv 
petuill alliance betAvepn the tAVo erpAyns. , ; T^tcjr 
partiality, however, for the French iiiduced them 
to protract the negociations : for the space of 
four months difficulties Avere objected, explfina- 
tion.s demanded, and expedients suggested and 
Avithdi’awn: .but the victory of Ppitier^.ybust'd 
them from, their apathy ; and they hpAv,]oecam^^^^: r^^^^^ 

.as eager in making their proposalsiias ’theyijiad ' 

.i ^>1' ' i hw: Iv.i'fWiik:' , 

** IT’D'! 
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CHAl Mtlierto been backward in accepting" the propo- 
V ^ sals of Edward. At length it was agreed that 
Oct.^ 3 . “ David king of Scotland ” (so Edward con- 
descended to term him for the first time) should 
be set at liberty on the following conditions : 
that during the next ten years there should be 
a truce bet^veen the -two poAvers : that the king 
of Scotland should pay the king of England one 
hundred thousand marks in twenty half-y^|rly 
instalments : and that in default of payment on 
any occasion, David should again surrender him- 
self a captive Avithin thirty days after the term 
had expired. To the faithful observance of these 
articles the Scottish prince sAVore on the gos- 
pels, and as an additional sccui'ity gave for hos- 
tages twenty heirs of the principal families in 
the kingdom, with nine carls, three of whom in 
rotation should alAA^ays remain in the custody of 
Oct. 5. .the king of England. EdAA'ard, however, aa^os 
not satisfied : and the deputies of the Scottish 
prelates, barons, and burghers, severally gaA-’c 
their bonds, by Avhich these orders separately, 
V and all:tHc members hidividually, made thera- 
' selves responsible for tlie payment of the Avliole, 
and of ey^ry part of the sum stipulated by the 
Nov. t. . |ijgatyfi Dairid immediately received his free- 

;3i|iiW» the Scots soon discovered that they had 

dt tioi ill their power td fulfil their engagements. 

, . - ■ . ' . • 

^ yi, 3 1, .“J 3— 38. 40 — (14. Murim. Ill,, , , 
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After two payments they fell into arrears : Ed- 
ward complained ; excuses were offered and 
at first accepted : recriminations followed : and 
for eight years the amity betAveen the two 
crowns was peqictually in danger of being in- 
terrupted. After many discussions a new agree- 
ment was made, by which all the penalties in- 
curred by former failures were annulled, and a 
tru^ewas granted for the long term offive-and- 
tweinty years, on condition that the Scots should 
annually, during that period, pay into the Eng- 
lish trea.sury the sum of six thousand marks : 
but a proviso was added, giving, to either party, 
at the expiration of four years, the option of re- 
commencing hostilities after six months’ pre- 
vious notice : but stipulating at the same time, 
that, if David were the aggressor, he should 
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1365 . 
June 12, 


still be bound to the payment of the six thou- 
sand marks per annum j but if Edward, he should 
receive no more than the remaining balance of 
the original ransom.'* It so happened that at 
the end of four years the king of England was 
engaged in war, and unwilling to draw on. him- 
self additional hostilities from Scotland, he conr 
sented to abandon his former demands, and to 


1360. 
July 21). 


receive four thousand marks per annuhi, during 
fourteen years, which,' with what had alrea^ . 
been paid, would make ijp the first sum of ninety 
thousand marks.'" : David died sooh afferiyards?: 

^ ^ ^ ■' 

** Rym. vi. 468 . . *• Id. vi; 632 . David.qp]>r3T&;'to 

liave cgntracted during his Captivity an ‘altichment~f6lr ‘England. 
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CHAP, but the great truce (so it was called) was care- 
> j fully observed, and the money was faithfully 
paid by Robert his successor, 
incffcc- But to. adjust the rival claims of the kings of 
rktion^” England and Fraiicc Avas a matter of infinitely 
wiihjoiin. gx'eater difficulty. By the pope’s mediation a 
form of peace, subject to the approbation of 
EdAvard, had been agreed upon at Bourdeaux, 
before the prince of Wales and his captive sailed 
to England.'^ Two legates folloAVcd theth to 
London: and the negociations rcconnnenccd. 
EdAvard required an enormous ransom for the 
king and the other prisoners, and demanded in 
return for his renunciation of all claim to the 
crown of France, the restoration of the provinces 
which had formerly belonged to his ancestors, 
to be holden by him in full sovereignty AA'ithout 
any dependence on the French monarch. These 
Aycre hard and galling conditions : yet such as 
, perhaps might be justified by the existing state 
of affairs. The king of France was a captive : 

. his son, the regent, Avas Avithout authority : in 

In 1363, he jiroposcil that in ihe event of his dying wllhont issue, 
the crown shonlil he given to Lionel cliike of Clarence, the third 
son of Edward ; but ile.si.stjd at llie earnest entreaty of his barons, 
ronl. xiv. 25. Soon afterwards in a conference with Edward, a 
plan of union between England and Scotland was snggcslcd. . In 
default nf issue male by the king of Scots, the king of England was 
-to succeed : but the two kingdoms, their pdrliarnents,, and revenues 
' , to ibe fcept distinct, and all their former usages and liberiLes pre- 

setv6d;<|^his also came to nothing. Rym. vi. The receipt 

jin fu|l js dated Dec. 1, 13B3. Itym. vii. 417. 
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Eonie provinces the peasants had riseh in arms, • 

plundering and demolishing the castles of the /■j 

nobles : others were pillaged by parties of ma- 
rauders, who formerly belonged to the English 
army, but were now disavowed by Edward; in 
Paris the provost of the merchants at the head - 
of the populace set the royal authority at de- 
fiance : and in Normandy the king of Navarre 
dec^red war against the regent, and was sus- 
pected of aspiring to the throne, as heir in the 
female line to Louis le Hutin. John, though he 
explained, and hesitated, and delayed, at length 
acceded to Edward’s demands : the necessary 
mstmments were sealed : and two prisoners of 
war returned to France to lay the treaty before ■ 
the states, and obtain their ratification. But 
when their contents were disclosed, they were 
received with horror. Every Frenchman felt 
for the degradation of his country : and a pe- 
remptory refusal was unanimously returned. Augiz. 
Edward complained that he was again deceived 
by the insincerity of his adversaries, and bade 
them prepare for war at the termination of the . 
truce. They endeavoured to retort the charge, 
by maintaining that the unreasonableness of his 
demands was a proof that he did not wish them 
to be accepted.'^ 

In the beginning of autumn the king sailed Edward 
from Sandwich with eleven hundred transports, throueh 

France 
Oct. 30. 

*** Rym. vi. 134. Knyght. 2616. Wala. 
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CHAP, conveying the most numerous and best 
ii v' .* pointed army^ which had been raised in Eng- 
land for more than a century. From Calais this 
mighty host marched in three divisions at a con- 
siderable distance from each other, with long 
trains of waggons in the two intervals.'® In de- 
fiance of the season and of the enemy they forced 
Kov. 30. their way through Picardy, Artois, and Cambre- 
sis, as far as Rheims, where the kings of FrUKe 
were generally crowned. It was Edward’s in- 
tention to have the ceremony performed on him- 
self in that city: but it was so gallantly defended 
by the archbishop and the inhabitants, that after 
wasting seven weeks before it, the king raised 
• the siege, and marched into the dutchy of Bur- 
1630. gundy. The duke Philip, unable to protect his 
people against so powerful an enemy, purchased 


Rym. vi. 142. Froissart gives a curious account of the bag- 
bage of the army. I must inform you that the king of England 
and his rich lords were followed by carts laden with tents, pavi- 
lions, mills, and forges, to grind their corn, and make shoos for 
' their horses, and every thing of that sort which might be want- 
ing. For this purpose there were upwards of six thousand carts, 
each of them dra^vn by four good and strong horses, which had 
been transported from England. Upon these carts were also 
many vessels and small boats, made surprisingly well of boiled 
leather : they were large enough to contain three men, to enable 
‘ them to fish any lalie or pond, whatever might be its size : and 
‘ they were of great use to the lords and barons during Lent: but 
^ the commonalty made use of what provisions they could get. 
The king had besides thirty falconers on horseback, loaden with 
l^wksj sixty couple of strong hounds, and as many greyhounds : 
so that every day he took the pleasure of hunting or fishing. 
** Many lords had their hawks and hounds^ as well as the king/' 
Johnes' Froiss; p. 306. 
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•a, tnice for three years by the payment of fifty 
thousand marks^^ on the condition that he v 1.^, ’ . ^ 
should remain neutral ; that his dominions 
should be free from contributions and hostilities ; 
that his. subjects should have permission to serve 
either prince out of the limits of Burgundy ; and 
that if a majority of the French peers should ac- 
quiesce in the coronation of Edu'ard as king of 
Fr^ce^ the dissent of the duke should be con- 
sidi&red as a violation of the treaty.^* 

While Edward remained in Burgundy, the The 
English nation was thrown into confusion by in- 
the sudden appearance of a French fleet, which 
swept the channel, and insulted thc^eoast with 
impunity. Winch'elsey was taken and pillaged : March s. 
and the report of the barbarities, which had 
been exercised on the captives, induced men of 
every profession, clergy as well as laity, to arm 
themselves in defence of their country. The 
king of France, for greater security, was by 
command of the council removed from place to 
place : troops were collected in the ports tl\e 
most exposed to the enemy : all merchant ves- 
sels were seized foi* the king’s use : the mari- 
time counties were coiripelled to 'furnish a cer- 
tain proportion of men at arms : and a fleet of 
eighty sail, with fourteen thousand men on 
board, was placed under the command of sir 
John Paveley, prior of the knights hospitallers. Match 26. 

200,000 iDDutQOs d'QF. ! ftyni, yi. 16,l-^164u 
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'Hie French now thought it prudent to retire : 
but the English, to revenge the atrocities com- 
mitted at Winchelsey, followed them to their 
own coast, and took and plundered the small 
isle of Saints on the coast of Bretagne. 'f 

From Burgundy Edward turned to the north, 
followed the course of the Seine, and uathin a 
fortnight planted his banner before the gates of 
Palis. During the festival of Easter, the o^p- 
tions of Avar were suspended by mutual cori^Ht : 
but it was in vain that the papal legates at- 
tempted to open a negociation. The lofty pre- 
tensions of the king of England, were met with 
equal obsjinacy by the dauphin : whose confi- 
dence was strengthened by the numbers that 
crowded to his standard, by the severity of the 
weather, and by the distress of the English from 
the scarcity of provisions. After sending an idle 
challenge to his adversary, and wreaking his ven- 
geance on the suburbs by setting them on fire, 
Edwai'd decamped, with a threat that in the sum- 
mer he would pay the capital a second and more 
ormidablc visit. I^ecessity compelled him to 


take the shortest rpad to Bretagne- At Guil- 
lardon he wa^ overtaken by the chancellor , of 
France, with new proposals pf peace. They were 
rejected : the chancellor persevered, and the 
king hastened his march. . The {Precipitation pf 
the English w^as like that of a defeated army, 


” Rym. vi. 167, 163. 160.' 
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seeking to escape the pursuit of a victorious 
enemy : their route was covered with the dead 
bodies of men and horses, the victims of want 
and fatigue : and in the neighbourhood of Char- 
tres, they found themselves exposed to one of 
the most dreadful storms recorded in history. 
The violence of the wind, the bulk of the hail- 
stones, the incessant glare of the lightning, and 
th||^ight of the thousands perishing around him, 
awakened in the heart of the king a sense of the 
horrors occasioned by his ambition. In a fit of 
remorse he sprang from his saddle, and stretch- 
ing his arms toAvards the cathedral of Chartres,, 
vowed to God and the virgin, that he Avould no 
longer object to proposals of peace, provided 
they Avere compatible AA'ith the preservation of 
his honour.'® 

■ The negociation noAv advanced with rapidity. 
On the seventh of May, an armistice Avas con- 
cluded: on the eighth the treaty, emphatically 
called “ the great peace,” was signed at Bretigni 
by commissioners from each party. The king of 
England renounced his pretensions to the crown 
of France, and his claim to the ancient patri- 
monial possessions of his family, Normandy, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine : he restored all his 
conquests, with the exception of Calais and Guis- 
nes; and reserved to him self Poitou and Guienne 


Froiss. c. 209. According to Knyghton 6000 horses perislietl 
on that day. Knyght, 2621i. 
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CHAP, ^ith their dependencies, and the county of Pon- 
thieu, the inheritance of his mother. The diiu> 
phin, on the part of his father, consented that 
’ Edward and his heirs should possess for ever the 
full sovereignty of the countries secured to him 
by the treaty ; that a ransom of three million 
crowns of gold should be paid for John within 
the course of six years ; and that Edward should 
receive and detain as hostages, twenty^jlire 
French barons, sixteen of the prisoners macK'in 
the battle of Poitiers, and forty- two burghers 
from the most opulent cities in France.^* 

Liberation The king immediately hastened to England^ 
”ju°y 8. John was sent to Calais, that he might the 
more easily communicate with his son, the dau- 
phin, who for that purpose repaired to Boulogne. 
Many unexpected difficulties sprung up : expla- 
nations were repeatedly demanded and given by 
€ach party : and three months elapsed before the 
treaty was solemnly ratified. Even then the ra- 
tification contained an important departure from 
the original articles. John was anxious to ob- 
tain from Edward his renunciation of all claini 
to the French crown ; Edward to obtain from 
John a renunciation of the sovereignty over Gm- 
, enne, Poitou, and Ponthieu. Yet these renun- 
ciations were not made -, not that either of the 
rdfiised to abide by the original treaty, but 
becabse the lawyers held, that no renunciation 
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would be valid, till all the other provisions were 
carried into execution.. It was, however, mu- 
tually agreed, that every cession stipulated by Oct. 24. 
the treaty should be made as soon as possible^ 
that then the renunciations should be faithfully 
exchanged in the church of the Augustinians at 
Bruges, on the next feast of the assumption, or 
at the latest on that of St. Andrew. In the mean 
ti^^ each monarch pledged his word, that he 
wdttld make no use of his claim, and that as far 
as the interest of the other was concerned, it 
should be considered as formally renounced.^^ 

After these preliminary steps, the treaty was 
ratified with more than usual solemnity at Ca- 
lais. Edward and John met in the church of 
St. Nicholas, ascended the steps, and knelt to- 
gether on the platform of the altar. The papal Oct. 24, 
envoy, Audoyn abbot of Clugni, who celebrated 
moss, turned to them after the consecrationj 
bolding the paten with the host on it in his hand*, 
and having by his side the bishops of Win- 
chester and Boulogne, who supported the missal. 

He recapitulated in their hearing the chief arti- 
cles of the treaty, to Avhich they were going to 
swear. Then Edward, after a short pause, ad- 
dressed the king of France. “ Fair brother,” 
said he, “ I warn you, that it is not my intention 
to be 'bound by this oath, unless you on yomr 
part faithfully observe all the articles of the 

" Rym. vi. 119—298. 
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“treaty.” John si^ihed his assent; and pla- 
cing one hand on the paten, and the other on 
the missal, swore by the body of Christ and the 
holy gospels. He was followed by Edward i and- 
a similar oath was administered to twenty-four 
French, and to tAventy-seven English princes 
and barons.^® 

But John’s authority had been impaired by 
his misfortunes, and he found it an easier m||^r 
to promise than to perform. After mueh oppo- 
sition and repeated delays, he had been able to 
transfer to Edward the several districts men- 
tioned in the treaty : but such Avas his poverty, 
that in four years he had not paid one third of 
his ransom, and so stubborn Avas the opposition 
of his barons, that he never dared to make the 
renunciation of sovereignty to Avhich he had 
bound himself. Whatever was the cause of the 
delay, no. man questioned the king’s honour; 
but the sincerity of his son Avas deemed more 
problematical. It aa'us under the jdea of that 
sovereignty, that former kings of France had 
annexed to their croAvn the possession of many 
among the fairest provinces in the kingdom : 
and it was suspected that the reluctance of the 
dauphin arose from the hope, that the same 
claim might hereafter afford him an, opportunity 
of incorporating with his own dominions,- those 
which by the treaty had been secured to, EdAvard 
and his successors. 


; ; (/ Ilyiu.:vi. 233.. " ' i 
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It should, however, be admitted that ' the 
French government had also just reason of 
complaint. During the war, the generosity and 
reputation of Edward had dimvil to his standard 
soldiers of fortune from every nation in Europe: 
these men could live only on the harvest of 
their swords ; and when the king ordered them 
to surrender the fortresses in which they had 
quartered, they refused to obey, kept pos- 
sesion in defiance of the two monarchs, and 
supported themselves with the plunder of the 
country. It is computed that “ the companies”, 
(so they were named) amounted at one period 
to forty thousand men. The number is proba- 
bly exaggerated : but they associated together, 
reeeived every new comer into their ranks, and 
defeated a powerful army, which had been 
raised, and sent against them by the king of 
France. It was in vain that Edward issued 
threatening proclamations : the companies con- 
tinued to plunder the French temtories, till the 
prospect of greater advantages induced them to 
join the contending armies in Spain and Italy. 

Besides the difficulty aiising from the hostili- 
ties of the companies,” there was much in the 
conduct of Edward himself which awakened 
suspicion. The pArticulars have nOt been trans- 
mitted to us: but We have a letter from the 
pontiff, in' which Innocent entreats him, for the 


^ Frolss, c. 212, 213.^ Evhi. vi. 311. 
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CHAP, sake of his own honour, and in reverence to hU 
>■ y' /■ oath, to remove every doubt respecting his iti>«-. 
tentions, and to observe the treaty in all its 
articles.^^ Among the hostages in the custody 
of Edward were four pi'inces of the blood royal 
of France, and on that account called the lords 
of the flcurs de lys, the duke of Orleans brother 
to king John, the dukes of Anjou and Beni his. 
sous, and the duke of Bourbon hi. 

Thesfe were atixious to revisit their 
^^ov. 20. and Edward had assented to their request, on 
the condition that certain parts of the treaty 
should be explained in his favour, and that cer> 
tain castles should be delivered into his hands. 
1363 .. The explanations were given : and the four 
March 13. were bound to remain at Calais, till the 

castles should be surrendered. But in the 
surrender unforeseen difficulties occurred : and 
the duke of Anjou, violating his parole, pro- 
ceeded to Paris.®® His father immediately re- 
solved to visit the king of England ; and to his 
council, which attempted to dissuade him, nobly 
replied: that if honour were banished from 
every other place, it should find an asylum in 
the breasts of kings. He was desirous to ex- 
culpate himself from any connivance in the 
escape of the duke of Anjou, to obtain a modi- 
• fication of some articles in the treaty, and to 


i co^ii^ 
couniiy : 
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provide for the security of his dominions during 
his intended crusade for the deliverance of the 
isle of Cyprus. But his courtiers could under- 
stand nothing of these reasons, and maintained 
that love and not honour was the real motive of 


cHap. 

II. 


his journey. He was received by Edward with 
every token of affection, resided in the Savoy 
with the three lords of the fleurs de lys, and 
sp^t some weeks in giving and receiving en- 
teriainments. But before he could transact any' And dies, 
business of importance, he was attacked with a 
dangerous illness, and after he had lingered a 
few weeks, expired. The king ordered his obse- 1364 . 
quies to be performed with royal magnificence,** 
and sent the corpse with a splendid retinue to 
France, Ayhere it was interred among the ashes 
of his progenitors in the abbey church of St. 

Denis. 


The death of John made nd change in the Ravages uf 
existing relations between England and France. panics.’' 
Charles, his successor, much as he disliked, was 
not yet in a conditiciii to violate with impunity, 
the peace of Bretigni. The war, which still 
continued in Bretagne, between the two com- 
petitors, Charles of Blois and the young earl of 
Montfort, might have endangered the continu- 
ance of the peace: but the kings, by mutual 
agreement, alibwed them to decide their quarrel 
by force of atms, and each without giving of- 



ai 
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^WAP. fence to tlie other, sent assistance to his ally. 

V — J . — < Fortunately for the interests of both nations 
Charles was killed at the battle of Auray. The 
king of France immediately acknowledged 
Montfort' as the lawful duke: and that prince 
with Edward’s consent did homage to him as his 
sovereign. Still the ravages of the companies 
gave occasions of complaint, and threatened to 
lead to a resumption of hostilities. Edw^d, 
finding that his proclamations were disregarded, 
offered to march against them in person : but 
Charles had no wish to see the king of England 
again at the head of an army in the heart of 
France, and discovered an expedient, which, in 
a great measure, delivered his people from the 
oppression of these formidable banditti. 

Story of . At this period the kingdom of ' Castile, which 
cruel. comprised the larger portion of Spain, was 
governed by don Pedro IV., who deseiwed and 
obtained the significant epithet of “thecniel.” 
He ascended the throne at the age of fifteen, 
began his reign by ordering, at the instigation 
of his mother, the murder of his father’s mis- 
tress Leonora de Guzman ; and distinguished 
each following year by the most cruel execu- 
tions, dictated by avarice, suspicion, or caprice. 
He had married a French princess, Blanche dc 
Bourbon : but his affections were captivated by 
a Spanish lady, Maria di Padilia, and his virtu- 
ous but unfortunate queen was kept for years 
in confinement under the care of Hinestrosa, 
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uncle to the king's mistress. His tyranny at 
last provoked resistance ; the insurgents were ' — 
compelled to seek an asylum in Arragon : and 
Pedro declared war against the king of Arragon 
as the protector of the exiles. Among them 
were two of the sons of Leonora dc Guzman, 

Enrique count of Trastamara, and Tello count 
of Biscay. Pedro immediately wreaked his 
vej^cance upon the three remaining brotliers, 
Faarique, Pedro, and Juan : and added to them 
several other noble victims, the queen dowager 
of Arragon, the wife of Tello, and Juan of Ar- 
ragon with his consort. Blanche herself shortly 
afterwards experienced a similar fate, and was 
believed to have perished by poison. The king 
of Arragon, unable to withstand the superior 
power of his enemy, gladly purchased a peace : 
and the exiles, to elude the vengeance of Pedro, 
retired into France.'*^ To this circumstance 
that kingdom owed its deliverance from the 
“ companies.” It was proposed that don En-i 
rique should lead them imder his banner against 
the tyrant: the king of France and the pope 
engaged to advance the money ‘for the expedi- 
tion : and tlie celebrated Du Guesclin concluded 
the treaty with the chiefs of the adventurers.®® 

With the addition^of the French knights, wha 
were eager to punish the nlurderer of Blanche^: • 

^ Edward forlmd^ tbtllili 
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tSlAP. tiiey marched through Arragon to the number 
- J ^ of thirty thousand cavalry, and placed Enrique 
un tlie throne of Castile without a battle. It 
'Was in vain that Pedro summoned his military 
tenants. They rejoiced at the distress of the 
despot, who fled through Portugal to Corunna, 
tiirew himself on board a vessel in the harbour, 
and with his three daughters aiTived in safety at 
Bayonne.” ' 

■The king of England, sooii after the peace of 
Bretigni, had united all his dominions between 
the Loire and the Pyrenees into one principality, 
and had bestowed it on his eldest son with the 
1361. title of prince of Aquitaine. The young Edward, 
whoia who had married his cousin Joan countess of 
the^bkc^ Kent, and relict of sir Thomas Holand, kept his 
prince. court at Bourdeaux at the time when Pedro 
landed at Bayonne, and the reader may perhaps 
blush for “ the flower of chivaliy,” W'hen he 
hears of the cordial welcome and cheering pro- 
mises which were given to the Castilian. The 
. prince advanced to meet him, received him with 
honour, assured him of his friendship and pro- 
tection, and engaged to replace him on the 
throne from which he had been driven.''^ Pedro, 
indeed, stood before him covered ivith the blood 
' V ^f. his wife, of his three illegitimate brothers, and 
of many other illustrious and innocent victims. 
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But the merit or demerit of the suppliant was 
not the subject of consideration: as an heredi- 
tary sovereign despoiled of his crown, he had a 
claim on the pity of every true knight : he was 
willing to repay with liberality the aid, which 
should be afforded him t and if fui-ther justifi- 
cation were necessary, it might be found in the 
connexion which had long subsisted both by 
blc^d and treaty between the royal , houses of 
England and Castile. Information of Edward's 
design was secretly transmitted. to “ the com- 
panies.” The name of their favourite leader 
shook their fidelity : and twelve thousand men, 
under sir John Calverly, and sir Robert Knowles, 
abandoned the standard of Enrique, and hasten- 
ed to Guicnne. The consent of the king of 
Navarre, without whose permission the aimy 
could not have passed the Pyrenees, was pur- 
chased by the grant of Guipuscoa, and the pro- 
mise of a liberal donative : and three bodies of 
cavalry, each of which amounted to ten thousand 
men, marched in succession through the valley 
of Roncesvalles, the supposed scene <jf the ex- 
ploits of the fabulous Orlando. It was in the 
depth of winter: the, snow beat in the faces of 
the troops : and to cold and fatigue was added 
the want of provisions in a barren and moun- 
tainous 'district. At Pqmpeluna, the army was 
relieved by the fears rather than the friendship 
of the king of Navarre : and from Pampeluna 
the young Edward continued his march to the 
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GHAP. frontiers of Gastile.** Two days before the battle, 

• he sent a letter by a herald to don Enrique. In 
April 1. jj; j|g expressed his surprise, that a prince of such 
noble qualities, and the son of a king', should 
prove disloyal to his sovereign : observ'ed that 
^he Avas come in pursuance of former treaties to 
. replace Pedro on the throne : and offered his me- 
diation to spare the effusion of blood, and re- 
store friendship |j|^ween the two brothers, ij^n- 
April 3. rique in his ansAver maintained that Pedro had 
forfeited the crown for his crimes; that he him- 
self had been called to the succession by God 
and the people ; and that it was his duty, Avhich 
he would perform, to repel injury by injury, and 
uphold the honrfur and independence of Castile. 
This answer closed every prospect of peace, and 
both armies prepared for the battle on the 
morrow.®^ 

Battle of The next morning the plains between Nava- 
^AprU 3 * rette and Najora were covered with the two ar- 
mies. Enrique brought into the field siSty thqu- 
• sand infantyy, thirty thousand cavalry, ten thou- 
sand archers, and four thousand French knights 
and esquires, who had followed Du Guesclin to 
Spain, to revenge the fate of Blanche de Bour- 
bon. The army of the prince did not amount- 

“•^PnJfiss. c. 234, 235. ” Uyin. vi. 554— 557. The let#’ 

ters in Froissart are ver}' different IVoin the real letters published^ 
by Ryiner. That amusing ivriter collected his information ^rol^ 
hearty, and of Course was frequently the diiipb of ignorant or de- 
ceitful narrators. ’ 
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to thirty thousand men ; but the disparity was CHAP, 
more in the numbers than in real force : for the % >. 

Spanish foot soldiers^ though with their slings, ’ 
they might annoy the cavalry at a distanee, were 
of little use in close combat: and the men at. 
arms under the, prince were veterans, who hadr ; 
long been inured to victoiy. At the very onset, * 

Tello, the brother of Enrique, fled with his di- 
vision : but the battle was jjj|||^stinately inaiq- 
taihed by the exertions of Enrique himself, and 
the courage of Du Gueselin. At length the lat'. 
ter was made prisoner : the French men at arms 
were dispersed’: their opponents attacked the 
Spaniards in flank : and Enrique mounting his 
genet fled to Calahorra, and thence proceeded 
to his friend the king of Arragon at Valencia.®* 

Six thousand of the enemy remained on the field 
of battle. The prisoners amounted to two thou- 
sand,®® whom the sanguinary Pedro had prepared 
to immolate to his revenge. At the request, 
however, of the pj.-ince, a request which he dared 
not refuse, he pardoned them, with the excep-^- 
tioii of Gomez C'arillo, accepted their homage, 
and proceeded to take possession of Burgos, 
which immediately opened its gates. In a few 
weeks, deputies from the several provinces swore 
allegiance to their former sovereign : but he no 
sooner recovered his crown, than he was ha- 

*' Ryiti. vi. 55T. Knyglit. 3639. Mun 130. Froiss. c. S39., 

™ Wilkins, Con. iii. 67., 
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CHAP, nasised thfe demands of his allies, which he 
had not the power, perhaps not the inclination, 

' to satisfy; He amused the prince, however, 

■ With protestations of his good faith : persuaded 
him to put the army in cantonments in the 
^ neighbourhood of Valladolid ; and promised to 
June 0.^5 go to Seville and return thence by Whitsunday, 
with money sufficient to fulfil all his engage- 
into Gui- ; ments. Whitst|p|lay came ; three more '^^hs 
were suffered to elapse, and still there was no 
intelligence of don Pedro. Edward began to be 
alarmed : he saw his army wasting away through 
the heat of the climate, and suffering through 
the want of provisions : and dispatched a few 
knights to discover the king of Spain, and en- 
force his demands. They found him at Seville; 
June,|6. and returned with an answer, which convinced 
the prince that no reliance was to be placed on 
the faith of the ungrateful Castilian. He imme- 
diately put his army in motion, and returned- 
through the l^igdom of Navarre, into his own 
territories. Thus ended* this glorious, but, as 
the sequel proved, most unfortunate expedition. 
The tyrant recovered his throne at the expense 
of his ally; and the prince returned to Bour- 
deaux with an exhausted treasury, and a shat* 
tered constitution.® 

Policy of '■ The reader is aware that none of the renuh 
and dis-' ciations stipulated by tKe peace of Dretigni, had 

content of r ; • ^ 

the Gas- ,,,, ^ y; " ' 
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been hitherto made ‘by either of the parties. 
With whom the blame should rest, it is now 
difficult to determine. By the French writers it 
is attributed to Edward^ who had neglected to , 
send his messengers to Bruges at the time ap- 
pointed ; and who perhaps wished to retain hisi 
claim to the French crown^ till he should see all 
the articles of the treaty faithfully executed. 
The. English, on the contrar^|||ccuse the insin- 
ceiHy of the king of France : ’and it must be 
confessed, that there appears much in his con- 
duct to require explanation. It u'as in vain that 
Edward demanded the arrears of the ransom of 
John, the return of the prisoners who had bro- 
ken their parole, and the substitution of new 
hostages in the place of those who were dead. 
Every claim was artfully eluded. Charles seemed 
to wait for an opportunity of recovering the ad- 
vantages lost by his father: and the circum- 
stances of the time were of a nature to flatter 
him with the hope of success. The natives of 
the ceded districts, and even maiiy among those 
of Guienne, loudly expressed their discontent 
under the government of the English, whose 
avarice monopolized every situation of profit, 
and whose arrogance claimed the merit of every 
successful engagement. The vigour, which had 
once distinguished thb king, had begun to dis- 
appear : and a gradual decay with increasing 
years , equally enfeebled liis mind and body, i 
Tire black'piince, whose very name had formerly 
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struck terror into every , enemy, had brougli 
from Spain 3 . disease, 'which baffled the skill of 
his physicians ; and had reduced him to a such 
a state. of weakness, that he was unable to mount 
on horseback. He had grown melancholy, and 
morose. Plungedby the bad faith of Pedro into- 
an abyss of debt, he could neither defray the 
expenses of his court, the most magnificent in 
Europe, nor fiilfij|j|kis contracts with the troops, 
who had followed him into Spain. He removfed 
“ the companies,” who began to plunder, by 
giving them a tacit permission to, resume their 
depredations on the French territory: and to 
satisfy the growing demands of his creditors, 
proposed to the states the imposition of ahearth- 
ta.K for the five following years. Several pror 
vinces cheerfully gave their consent : the count 
of Armagnac, and most of the lords whose lands 
skirted the foot of the Pyrenees, maintained that 
it would be a violation of their privileges. Ne- 
cessity made t^e prince obstinate : and the dis- 
contented barons, repairing to Paris, appealed 
from the oppression of their immedia,te, to the 
protection of their superior, lord, the king of 
France", .... -r,. .. 

Charles by his ‘wary and successful policy ha.d 
pl^fained from hi?, subjects the, flattering epithet 
oJf.“;thc wi?e.’’ 1 ;On„t;ho (Present 0 PPi^io,% he 
acted with his usual .caution. The appeal 


Froiss, c. 243. 244. 
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neither received nor rejected ; but he secretly 
assured the appellants 6f his protection,’ pro- 
mised to indemnify them against the resentment 
of the prince, and under different pretexts de- 
tained them for twelve months in his capital. 
In the mean while He employed his brother the 
duke of Anjou, who had been appointed gover- 
nor of Languedoc, to foment the discontent of 
the|f Poitevins, and dispatcliefl emissaries to 
tempt the fidelity of the lords and burghers in 
Ponthicu. Messengers ivere also sent to solicit, 
the aid of don Enrique, who was once more^ 
seated on the throne of Castile. After the de- 


CHAP. 

II. 



parture of the black prince he had again entered 
the kingdom, defeated his rival, and besieged ; 
him in the castle of Montiel. By accident or 
treachery, the two brothers were brought togfe- 
ther in the tent of a FrencK knight : they imme-- 
diately grappled with each other; Pedro threvr 
Enrique on the floor ; and Enrique in the strug~ 
gle dispatched his adversary with a, poniard J ,4 fK : 
The new king of Castile willingly consented to 13^. 
an alliance offensive and defensive with Charles : 


■and the succours were fixed, which he was bound 
' to svq)ply as soon as war should be proclaimed 
against England.'*^ , ‘ ^ 

" The French nionarch now ventured to throw Ldi^ of ; 
off the mask, and summoned the prince of Aqui -\{[|^ ?”®' j 

^ franco. 


Kym. vi. 5DB. g22. 
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CH.4P. taine to appear in his court and ansn^ir the com- 
' — plaint of his vassals, ‘The youngs Edward re- 
piied that die would obey, but at the head of 
^ ' ■ sixty thousand men; an idle vaunt, which he 

had never the power to execute. His father, 
hiore apprehensive of the result, seriously offered 
' to renounce his claim to the French crown, and 
to the pro^^nces of Normandy, Maine, and An- 
. jou, on condition that Charles should equally 
denounce his right of sovereignty over the pro- 
vinces now possessed by the king of England. 
'The proposal was referred to the French peers, 
Vho advised their sovereign to reply by a denun- 
ciation of war. Ponthieu, Poitou, and Guienne 
were immediately entered by hostile armies: 
the swords of the invaders were aided by the 
^ disaffection of the natives : after a decent delay 
;nll the English possessions in France were an- 
nexed by a judicial sentence to the French 
crown ; conquest followed conquest : and at the 
end of six years Charles had not only recovered 
the districts lost by his father, but had also 
made himself master of the far greoiter part of 
Guienne. 

Musacre , Edward, however, did riot tairiely surrender 
at Limo- > jjig trarisriiarine domihioris. He coilVoked Kb 
"parliament, inveighed with bittek'nesS against 
Juaeii, perfidy of Oh^les, TOposiriimed the title of 
of F^ce, and offered to every adventurer 



^ JSDWA^ la 

in that Isingdbm.''^ As a French fleet rode tri- 
umphanHn the channel, he ordered Ali bis siib* 
jects between the ages of sixteen and sixty, 
without distinction of layman or ecclesiastic, to 
be arrayed for the defence of the country 
Reinforcements were sent to the black princcj^ ■ 
and his brother the duke of Lancaster landed 
with* an army at Calais: but Charles had for- 
bidden his generals to hazard^fin engagement ; 
and while the English pillaged the country, the 
French extended their conquests by the cajrture 
of towns and fortresses. The prince rvith his 
wife and son lay in the castle of Angouleme, a 
prey to disease and vexation, till he was roused 
from _ inactivity by the intelligence, that the 
dukes of Anjou and Berri were advancing from 
different points to besiege him with their united 
forces. He declared that his enemies should 
And him in the field: his standard was unfiirled 
at Cognac : and there was still such' a magic in 
his name, that* the French princes disbanded 
their armies, and garrisoned their conquests. 
Among these was Limoges, the capital of Li- 
' mousin, which had been surrendered by the cow- 
ardice, perhaps betrayed by the perfidy, of the 
bishop wd the inhabitants. : Edward, who had 
^always distuiguished them with particul^ marks 

•* iaot. Part, ii; 4 sd,‘ SOO.'SDii. /’Ryml vi.hMi : 

> r ; jRyni j ¥i. SSl.. of 

^ Rot, r^rl. 11. ^02, ^ ■ 
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'CHAP, of his attachment, swore by the- isoul of his 
father, that he would punish their ingratitude or 
perish in the attempt. A month was spent in 
undermining the walls: early in the morning 
lire was put to the temporary supports : and at 
six o’clock a wide breoeh opened a way into the 
heart of the city. The inhabitants immediately 
. abandoned all hope of defence : and men, wo- 
men, and children threw themselves at the feet 
of the prince soliciting for mercy. It seemed 
^ . as if the vindictive squl of don Pedro had been 
transferred into the breast of the English hero: 
> Ao prayers or representations could mollify his 
■ resentment; and orders, were iilued for the pro- 
miscuous massacre of; the whole population. 
‘‘ There was not that day,” says Froissart, 
^ “ a man in Limoges, with a heart so hardened, 
“ or so little sense of religion, as not to bewail 
^ i*' the unfortunate scene before his eyes. Up- 
wards of three thousand men, women, and 
“ children were slaughtered. Gp'd have mercy on 
their souls ! for they were veritable martyrs.”. 

\ C ' The French knights, who formed: the garri- 
\ ,^on, drew themselves- up with their backs , to a 

, ; wall, resolved to sell their lives as dear as possi- 
:; ble:r and the English, dismounting that they 
^>might be on the same footing with their oppo- 
, ; rtdrftS^' advanced to the attacks The superiority 

pf hpniber was balanced by the p'ou^ bf de- 
spair : and the prince, who from bis li^tpr was! jA 
, ' spectator of the combat, ‘felt'soideligl^itdd^with 
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the prowess displayed by each party, that he - CHAP, 
offered by proclamatioi], life and the liberty of 
ransom to those who might choose to surrender. 

The survivors gladly accepted the boon : the 
city was pillaged and reduced to ashes."*® ’ 

The reader has often had occasion to admire Defects of 
tlie character of tlie black prince. By the con 
temporary writers he is pourtrayed as the mirror , 
of knighthood, the first and greatest of heroes. ;■ 

But the massacre at Limoges has left a foul blot . 
on his memory. Among a thousand similar in- 
stances it proves, that the institution of chivalry 
had less influence in civilizing the human ractf, 
than is sometimes ascribed to it. It gave indeed 
to courage some external embellishments: it 
regulated the laws of courtesy : it inculcated 
principles, often erroneous principles, of ho- 
nour : but the sterner and more vindictive pas- 
sions were effectually beyond its control : and 
the most accomplished knights of the age occa- 
sionally betrayed a ferocity of disposition, which 
would not have disgraced their barbarian ances- 
tors of the sixth century But the military 
career of. the prince was now terminated. The 
effort had exhausted his enfeebled constitution ; 


Froiss. iv, 94.101- — 106. wMurim. Cont. 125. 

L f I; niay wld, tfet nhiralry rJbo generated and nourished a.pro- 
'^jfpund contempt for the other orders in society. The bJack prince 
spared the lives of tlie Who held Liinoges against him : bOt 

"Shed the hieaher hjood Of the inhabitants; rthrte 
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CHAP. by the adjslce his physicians he returned 
A . to England, where, at a distance from the court 
and from political concerns, he lingered ibr six 
years, cheering the gloom which hung over him 
(With the, hope that his second son Richard (the 
eldest Was dead) would > succeed to the crown, 
and uphold the renown of his family. 

English All the great military operations of the Eng- 
march lish during Edivard’s reign seem to have been 
conducted on the same plan, of pei;|ptrating into 
the heart of Frahce, j^ond staking the success of 
the campaign on tlie issue of a general battle. 
3ut the policy of his rival taught him to avoid 
A, • an engagement. Sir Robert Knowles, at the 
, f head of the English army, was permitted to 
march at his pleasure through Picardy, Chana-.- 
pagne, and Brie, to insult the walls of the capita^ 
and to return to winter quarters on the borders 
of Bretagne.'*^ On another occasion the duke 
of Lancaster with equal ease led his troops 
through the very centre of the kingdom, tra- 
versing Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, and 
: Auver§;ne, till be avrived in Guienne.^ But such 
expeditions, though they inflicts severe cala- 
mities on the wretched inhabitants of the coun- 
' , were attended wth occasional losses, /and 

permanent jadyantagej; « 
steadily pursued the. same plan 
4of idkffinembering> the JEnglishiterritorie^^ and df 


. 'Vt; ■ 
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securing every conquest with strong iortres^s- CHAP, 
and garrisons. The only action of coif^bquonce - • 

during the war was fought between the English 
and Spanish fleets in the road of Rochelle. 

Wlien Pedro, king of Castile, fell by the hand « 
of his bastard brother, his two daughters, Con- 
stance and Isabella, resided in Guienne, whence ' 
they came to England, and were married to two 
sons of Edward, the former to the duke of Lan- -v 
easter, the latter to the’ earl of Cambridge.® The 
duke immediately assumed the arms and title df 
king of Castile, and don Enrique, convineed that 
the security of his crown depended on the sue- % 
cess of the French, entered with cheerfulness ,/v 
into the war. The Spanish fleet lay before 
Rochelle, to intercept the succours, which were 
expected from England under the earl of Pem- . 
broke, who during two days maintained the un- isrs. 
equal contest. The ships of the enemy were of 
greater bulk, better prepared for action, and 
supplied with cannon : atid the courage of the 
English served only to add to the magnitude of ^ 
their loss. Not a sail escaped. Tlidr eom- 
mander was taken : most of the ships, with the 
military chest, were sunk.” 

In the year 1374 E^^ond retained of her 
* triuuidaritie posebssibiis only CalaTaV- Bonrdeattx,4 > 

^ !Jou:Pidfo,i aftorvthv dettth 

of Maria di Padilla toot ^ 

bis wife, and d^lareU hgri^ughtera his heirs. Manana, iiriu 6, . 
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daybii^e, and ‘d feV plticbs on tbb Dordo^nb. 
Edward,' weaty of this succession of disasters, 
obtained a truce, which at short intervals was 
repeatedly prolong'cd till his death. The pope 
continually exhorted the kings to convert the 
truce into a peace : but their resentments were 
too violent, their pretensions too high, to allow 
of any adjustment. Charles demanded the re- 
: storation of Calais, and the repayment of the 
sums, which had been ad%'nnced a» part of thcr 
ransom of his father: Edward spurned these 
conditions, and insisted that his adversary 
should renounce all claim to the sovereignty of 
Guienne.®' 

In the judgment of the public, an unfortunate 
is always an incapable administration. As long 
as the king w'as surrounded with the splendour 
ofvietory, his commands were cheerfully obeyed, 
and his wants readily supplied by his admiring 
and obsequious subjects. But when his* good 
fortune began to fail, they freely criticised the 
measures of his government, blamed his minis- 
ters, and w’ith every grant, of money, wrung 
from him some new concession. The duke of 
Lancaster, who, during the illness of his elder 
Jbrotherj and the declining age of his father, had 
Iftssumed the reins of administration, became 
the object of public hatred : and the princo of 
Wales, whether it were that he was jealous of the 
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ambition, or really diaapproved pf , il\e condu0^ 
of the.duke, lent his name and influence to the 
opposition.®- The parliament (it was long known 
among the people by the name of the good par- 
liament) coupled with the grant of a supply, a. 
strong, tliougli respectful remonstrance. The 
tommons, by thq mouth of their speaker, sir 
Thomas dc la Marc, enumerated the plentiful 
aids which the king had obtained from his peo- 
ple, and th(^ immense sums which he had re-: 
ceived for the ransoms of the t\<^o kings of Scot- 
land and France : and asserted it to be their 
conviction, that if the royal revenue had been 
faithfully administered, there could have been 
no necessity of laying additional burdens on 
the nation. They hinted that the present ad- 
. ministration was unequal to the task of coiir 
ducting tlic public business; and requested that, 
ten or twelve new members might be added to 
the coimeil. Though they did not venture to 
men^on the duke himself, they impeached se-i 
vcral of his favourites of extortion, of selling IK 
legal gfitnts, of raising loans fqr their own profit, 
and of, purchasing the king' ei debts at a loW; 
price, apd paying themselves ;in full, out of the 


^^i/rh^fwt.tTeJeara:froin.Mie,COivUnii«||r of Muriinutli, a con- 
.^i^poreryi ^Qua piincip^ i:xtinQtp)^pw exUnc^us est ciiin ep 
eltectiis parliamemi.' Naiii illi'do comnuinltptei '^uin qiiibiis 

tilehn cxiram' died parhaiubnd (j[lialbili pit^ 
meUprihabuiascAperiiteatr ^ 
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CHAP. : tre^ 'Xll^c^^lord lAtimer the ^^chamberlain, 

expelled from the council for ever, and put 
under arrest; the lord Nevil was depnved of 
I all his offices ; and Richard Lyons, William Elys, 
dohn Feeche, and Adam Brny, farmers of the 
custpins and of certain monopolies, were thrown 
into prison, and placed at the king's mercy 
The next object of prosecution was Alice Fer- 
rers, a married woman of distinguished beauty 
and wit, who had been lady of the bed-chamber 
to queen Philippa, and after her death had ac- 
quired so powerful an ascendancy over the mind 
of the king, that she had obtained a grant of 
the jewels belonging to her deceased mistress, “ 
and was allowed by him to dispose Of the royal 
favom.'s. Confident in her o^vn power, she atTected 
to despise the indignation of the pubiie, and em- 
ployed her influence to impede the due adminis- 
tration of justice in favour of those who had 
purchased her protection. To check the pre- 
sumption of this woman, the following ordi- 
nance was made: “ Whereas complaint has 
‘‘ been brought before the king, that some 
“ women have pi^sued causes and actions in the 
“ king’s courts by way of mMntenance, and for 
hire and reward, which thing displeases the 
king, the king forbids that any woman do it 
^Vhereafter: aud.in particular Alice Ferrers, 


^ IGrt u, ^ Rym, ^ 
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under the |!ena1ty dffdt^ttog aJl'^t the 
^ Alice con forfeit, and of being banished out of ^ 

« the realm.” « 

While the commoha trere thus 'engaged in the D«aih of 
work of reform, they suddenly lost their firme8t;*f,^J^ 
support by the death of the prince of Wales.’” June s. 
They deplored the event as a nationhl misfor- 
tune, and petition^ the king to introduce to 
the parliament, the only surviving son of the 'V 
prince, Richard of Bourdeaux; who was in liis 
tenth year, that he might be received with the 
honour due to the presumptive heir of the 
crown. Their request tvas granted. The arch- Jmiessl 
bishop of Canterbury presented the young prince 
to the two*houses, calling him the fair and per- * 
feet image of his father, the suocessor to all his * 
rights, and of course the apparent heir to the ,, , 
c^own. The comfoons received him with accla- ^ ‘‘Iff* 
matious of joy, and preferred another petition * 
that he might be declared prince of Wales: but 
their eagerness was checked by the lords, who 
replied, that the grant of such honours be- 
** longed not to the prelates or barons either in 
‘' or 'out of parliament, but 'exclusively ■ to the 
“ soverci^, who usually exercised his preroga- 

" Bou ParJ. ii. .389. Muriniuth (p. 134) says ibey petitioned 
ihat she pight be removed from the king^s person: Watsingham^ 
tiepemU (he saihe (p. 169) , olid most modem miters tell ua chat aho 
octuall;y wai removed. But it appears fropi the rolU tliat nothing 
10^ was done thim is m 

^ grCiimieihiJiyi and buried id thd dathedralt whm 
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CHAJp.-, “ tiyc on sorae^etit festival” They promised, 

> however, to re^escnt the wish of the coniinons 

to the aiid to support it with all their in- 
fluence^®^ ' ' , ‘ _ 

Influence T^e power of tKc "ffbod pariinment” expired 
diikTof piiiice of AVales: and many of their 

Lancaster. j)eti(aons Were now refused by tlic kihg. After 
tBe ,'^s.solution the hew council of bvelve Was 
removed the diike of Lancaster re.sumed the 
chief place in the administration; and his.for- 
luer p^tisahs were restored to favour. They 
immediately wreaked their vengeance on their 
acciisers. Sir Thomas dc la Mai'e, the speaker, 
who ha^ made himself peculiarly obnoxious, Avas 
‘arrested under false pretences, and closely im- 
■ prisoned in the castle of Newark : and William 
|;;0ifiiVicfeham, the celebrated bisho]) ofWinches- . 
>, . ter^Vas hcjpused of several misdemeanors, and, 
witnouf beih^' heard, wa.s condemned by Skip- 
wiujj one of the judges, to lo.Se his tcmporiltics, 
an^ to^keep himself at the '''distWibc of twenty 
mUiehi%‘oin the^feng’s pei^ph. ' In the’ next par- 
liamWk^the'majpnty'bf the epihnidhs'Was c6m- 
po^^cf 6^ ‘the' dukhV creat'urcsr ti|hb Had be6h 
/ ili’egkiiyWturhed hy the sheiiffs'dli'hik request: ' 

atii siif ITiemas MhhgcWbrd’, tths 

f| ap^tnted" the spe^ef . ' The * ' e'etirti however, 
fomu difliiEfdit‘ta^k‘ eith<ir‘ td'sHenec' the 
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jtihJL. 

Rot Par], ii, 3M. The king aald to hato teen 

irr'i^ted by the refnctoi^ conduct of Ibe earl of Warwick, one of 
thenumterr 





AAJlt . /:V-a;.rv’.v-' 

niernS etS ^ii;|8d..i|ip^‘^'|iel|^|i^^^ 
ot Sir Thoroas.de ia Maj:e| wor .^;<aatis^ ^^ 




London^ threw but sp^e jfih^ 
abndf^ the Ubc^es of * 

by ttie loid.Percy, j^nbm^ lately^madb;’ 

earl niuresch^^ lie a^endad aV tlw of v 

cliife ; bu(yroe,^inj]^ wqi^a ' |Yli|i^ 

dressed tojilqilpi^a^^^ pf |«ndo^^ bxiK!^^ 
considerab^ 

lislied the iMa^:sha|8ea,v got^, thp c^ybyi <> thb ; 
traitor, and tolled w - 
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CHAP, Sitting of the parliament had been inter- 

»- rupted by this tumult As soon as it was re- 
sumed, mi yd was granted of a poll tax of one 
shillih^ibii- every beneficed clergyman, and of 
four j|)yice on eve^ other individual, nude or 
female, above the agh of fourteen years, men- 
. dicaiits only excepted : and in return the king 
‘ jpuhlished a general^ pardon for all trespasses, 
Feb. 33. n^ligences, misprisions, and ignorances, be- 
cause he diad now completed his jubilee, the 
Feb.^4. fiftieth year of his reign.® The next day Ac 


commons presented seven bills for the reversal 
of the judgments given in the last parliament, 
;«’ Kibut before they could receive the royal assent, 

' ^ an end was put to the session by a message 

Thek'iDg's FVbm this time EdwArd lived in obscurity at 
'*“'**• Elthaui, abuidoned to the* cmn or mercy of 
• AU As he daily grew weaker, she 

T^oved m him from El&am to Shene, but 
kept >hiin in ignorance of his approaching disso- 
^ Intioii. . Oii the morning of his death she drew 
ring from Ida finger and depmted. The 
; > V ’ domestics bod sephnited to plunder the 
a> priest, who eheuaced txY be pre- 






year of 

^ ^ is ■ fiftUty^ear expired m the pre^ 


^ thi Winchester wu 

: iioWe?er^by the 

preseilt, he 
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sent, hastening to the bed of the dying monarch, 
admonished him of Ins situation, and bade him 
prepare liimself td appear before his Creator. 

Edward, who had just strength sufficient' to June si.; 
thank him, took a cmcihx mto his hand8> kissed 
it, wept, and'expired.** . i . . 

The kiog had been onde married, .to Philippa 
of riainault, who died in 13^, and was' buried 
at Westminster. She bore him a numerous 
.family, seven sons and five daughters ; of whomi 
three sons, and one daughter, survived hbi). ' - 
His death hap^ned in the sixty-rfifth year of his 
life, and the fifty-first of his reign., . 

In personal accomplishments Edward is Said Hischa- 
to have been superior, in mental powers to have 
been equal, to any of his predecessors;' More 
tlion usual care h^ been bestowed Dn his edu- > 
cation : . and he could not only speak the Eng- « 
lish and French, but also understand the Ger- 
man, and Latin languages, , His' olocutioDb waa 
graceful; his conversation enteitmning ; ihis be- 
haviour digififiedj hut jdsiuattiSetive. To) ^ • 

fashionable amusemen^i Of hOhtiiig: apd :hawk- - 
ing he was much addiet^i^ butlo he p^ 
fe^ed the mom warhlm 

ment ; and lijS subjects, at the conclusion of the ’ 
exhibition of^fi' hur^ ifito 

^ knighti whose admired, pnoy^!,^ 
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*^**1^0 be their own sovereign.® Of his courage as 
* combatant, and his abilities as a general, the 
reader will have fohned a cotnpetent opinion 
DWin t^e preceding pages. The aStoniShiilg vic- 
borie^%hich cast sdf much glory on 'one period 
Idf/bis’reign, jtjijpeai* to have dazzled the eyes 
rbbth of his subjects and foreignersi who placed 
him in the first rank of conquerors: but the dis- 
j asters, which clouded the evenirtg of his life, 
'^^iiave fiirnished a prooi^ .that his ambition was 
greater than lilhijudgineut. He %vas at last edfi- 
vinc^ that the crowns of France and Scotland 
w^ere' beyond bis reach ; but not till he had ex- 
hausted l^ci^^ength of the nation by -a series of 
gigantic but fruitless efforts; Before his death 


In a toumam^t at ix)iKlon Uie king personated th^ mayofi 
1)13 two eldest sons the sheriffs^ and two other of his sons, with se- 
^ the aldcrmm of the dity,' Sjce Ills iodmi- 

ratipn of chivalry fUso induced him to of 

« - garter about the year 1349. Jt is probable that by garter he 
"meant to allnde to the hnidn which du^hlt' to 
r knighoi, and that the motto M y pehse/^ shanto : 

on him whh tfaipka ' crih 

niembersr to he bononrablo^iil The story, 

■j^y .that, he n^e of these wdirds, as^he tddk Whibh ^ 

5tilishut'y,>^iii^siie wds daitdiig; 

^ of Clurty. in ^le y^r iAST made jiuuiriesTespwtip ^ 

V -iiiKiKc it^sigAla; t 

va^b^i|||prkcfy)pr^f^i' 

rkuto Sdropsisse a * 

■ '^(ieiu iSdV.' 
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all his conquests/t with the cxceptipii. of Calai9> CHAP, 
had slipped.from his grasp; the greater part of ^ r 
his hercditaiy dominions on the continent, bad - 
been toi^ froin him by a. rival, whom he for- 
merly despised : and a succession of short and, 
precarious truces was sought and accepted os a 
boon by the monarch,; who ip his more fortunate; 
days hadvdictated the peace of Brejtigni. 

Still the military expeditions; of Edward, at-.Advao- 
tended as tliey were with a great expenditure of from 
money and eifusion of bloodj became in the re- 
suit productive of advantages, which had neither 
been intended nor foreseen by.; their author. 

By plunging tlie king into debt, they rendered, ' 

him more dependent on the people, who, while, 

they bitterly compl&ined of the increasing load 

of taxation, secured by the temporary sacrifice 

of their money perhianfeht benefits bbth for 

themselves and poster! ty> , There was scarcely a^ 

grievance, ihh'O^ced by the ingenuity of feudal 

lawyers or fhe arrogance Of fdudal' superiority^ 

for which they didaiOt procure a,le|^i and often ; ? 

an ieffectual, remedy . - ^ ft was not indeed a time ■ . 

when even parUamenfory 'sfotut^ WCrn foithfull^' 

observed. But.during a reign pf fifty^^years ;£he‘, 

commons' annually jpreferrcd* thd sanfo com- ' 

plaihtis ; t$e king imnualty nitide; 

and atdength by the mere dint of irepeated 

plaint and i^jpeated conecsribn^^^^ grievances ^ 

were ih most cases conSidemhW'i^^ 

some entirely removed. •“ vv i 7. 




Griev- 

HiiOfss 

' dressed. 


Pnrvcy- 

ance. 
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' '.i. Ooe of the most ihtolenible of thes^ griev- 
ohices leiia that of ptiiYeyBiice, which in defiance 
of fo^^x^hac^metit^jconitihaed tbpitss heavily 
oh tEt^^^ople. tyhfereVfet' the' i^trayelled, 
h'M^l^orse and cs^age withifl njany on 
l^^ v^tle of the h>ad was put ip requisition for 
thb,|^ of hia suite, Whidh^^ 

B&c^ted to less, often t'o'more, thah one thou- 
simd ^inons. AU these lodged thcniSelycs ' at 
di^^tiOh in the heighhourbood, exacted provi- 
fdOns from the inhabitants, ' and on many occa- 
sion^ Wantonly destroyed what tiiO^' were unable 
to Oontome. In the same 'manner pun'Oyahce 
^ king’s fable and household Was made by 
his ;officeto, wherever;he ^qi^d: orders were 
; ■ 'issued to d^rent'COUhties to supply his usual 
places of rCsidOtice, with meat, corn, forage^ and 
. eve^ article heltossaty for the support of np^ 
r and beast : and, as Often as it seemed expedient, 

. provisions were seized for the uto of the royal 
' gmtisons, of the expeditions wldch bailed to toe 
continent, and pct^onally of toe futoies sta-. 
« / tiohed in fgreigh^i^atts.^ ' 

‘ Condhed to the king, of the hieihhefa his fh- 
y , piSif : ^4t was Oft^, topugh illegally^ r&sun^^hy 
pffidcrs ' of state, bccasiOnally by 
■ theih 

; ":'^!ii(^^‘^ig^liyirihdeed,'-it 

" to '^frauds; add 

,e jjinr^ 
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took whatever tl|e^ pl^jesd, fixed ,^e price 
thcmselvesj find in. cpp^deration pi^ pfesents 
burdened spn^ Ip^lppevept^ers. I^or waa4t,^y . 
to obtain payipentj , claiinants were re- 

ferred bjr. ,tr|^Murer of .thp bousejhpld to, the 
sheriff of ^he cpupty, j^d again by the sheriff to 
,thc officprf cd'ihe.CTchei^ner ,: every demand was 
subject to the nioSt jealous invcstig^tipn; legal 
subtleties were employed to elude or delay pay- 
ment ; and the debtor was often compelled, a%r 
a fruitless pursuit of several years, to relinquish 
his claim through lassitude and despair. Iklward 
to every remonstrance, readied, that he would 
not surrender pne of the most, valuable rights pf 
the croNvu, but that he waa always ready tp con- 
cur in anymoasures, wlileb might serve to lighten 
the brndan tohis By successive statutes 

it was enacted : Ibat Purveyance sho aid 

be c<mluied[ to thbldng,:^e ,queeD^ jmd t^ ^ f 

,the thrpne; that^even .M^ shdidd proyid^^ 
own homes and parriages; thatthepersonspf then 
household should bes hilletted .pu,inhaW 
tlie offlcem^ pf each/ to's^sbip * " 

re8peolhi.^a^P^icl? 
constahipr. 
hood j 

apyms , ' . C ' ^ 

. ■ ■■ • 
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^ nature iof thp pflFenceJ?, Thus a strong barrier 
'S y'.v/ 'Was, ^ last. opposed jtp the extortions and>en- 
. eroaehpents of theipuryeyprsj but the right it- 
; s^; W 9 ^- obstinately retained .by^ s\ieceeding nio- 
nvc^i and three centpries elaps^bclToreit was 
, epnipletely abolished in tlie reign of Charles ll.'” 
n. Much also, was done at this period to cTeni' 
justice, the administration of justice: from; the most re- 
.volting of..the abusea vith which it was polluted; 
It, has V already been pbserx^ed that the king’s 
courts were , originally’ .established more for the 
advantage of the monarcli than of the people: 
and .bis oiSicers. acted as if they had been fully 
aypare qf this object. They seem to have thought, 
thpti.if they coidd only pout large, sums of money 
into , the; eicchequer, Ibey might enrich them- 
sclyqs f^nd th.eir depyadants with impunity at the 
expense p| the sjuitocs. The, rolls of parliament 
nre fiUqd complaints of tiieir injuBticie -. and 
many; of , the, improvements which we at present 
9Rinyiii.“rP.mr^ing to,the pertinacity; with which 
the cpnimpns annuallyrcpeatlEd their complaints. 
Thjsaherltrs, cprQneTs,.andeschcatorswerpanned 
' nfitt poyyers nrhiehj.i?endereft t^ ty^tSbf 
/^eirjF.esBef?tiVe pouidie 

PFj^^ed.iihat they shopldbeae^C ftjpmMe- 
opuj^ni; landholders wi thin the shire, and tfiit 
tbdy shonld no longer^d in\fee 

i . ' ‘ . . i -. ' ri ! » 'f .!> ' ■ , ' ."I !. ' 'l 0 i.i * 'i i. , “ 

in WMOSvWl. SOSrtSSB,/ 

• , S?9.2fl0.m 3ip^A4fi!^h: ’ ■ « l2lCharl«si n, 6.2*^ ^ 
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for a term of years,' liut be conitantly removed 
at the expiration of months ;''^^^siOD^ Vt'V'-> 
which gave to the ag’gndvfed the' opjiort'dtdty of 
meeting his 'Oppmyor bri ah'eqbali^ in a ^cd^rt 
of jasticei ' 4rtd ; secured m’ him^ A ‘ fund: ’ fdf , ' 
the paymeht of any damages whifeh might be 
.Tsvarded.*® ’ T^iti eohservaftors of the peaUe Unere 
gradually uitrusted with additiOn^d'j^Wers'f they 
were authorizecl to take sureties for good behavi- 
our, were appointed justices to hear Sttd deter- 
mine .felonies and trespasses, and were ordered 
to hold their sessions four times in the year:" 

Severe penalties Avere enacted against the “ maiU- 
“ tainci'S of false quarrels,” that is, those who 
lodged groundless • informations, or suborhed 
false M'itnesses,' or conspired tb retard the deci- 
sion of litigated eases. To silence the complaint, 
and remove the temptation, of bribery in the 
judges, a coin[)etent addition Was made tO' their 
salaries and, as a check on the proceedings id 
the courts, it Avas ordained that all informations 
should be laid, ahd all picas should be held, in 
the English, instead of the Fi-eneh, language." 

This was a most valuable improvement. Tlie 
pj^ies in the 'canse, Avho before were ignorant of 
i^filVwas Said in their favour or against them, 

•" St. Edward III. c, 1. 36 Ed. III. c, 19. Hot. Pari, ii. 9n. 

Ikiil. ii» Ulv TKo ^ the diief juatke bl the kilim's hench 

^Ol.^ per 4nti^ 40 nlarka. Dii^i Orig: 
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t^emsejives, their in^ 

jter^AtSr beHrayed or defi^dcd ; ^d, 

what still greater iinpo|^Oji(^,,^e knqw- 

ledge^/ii^tt the .spectators unde^tpod the lan- 
oif the proceedings, operated os a poweiful 
atittiuluB to fidelily, in the advocate^ ^nd inipor- 
in thejndgei®^^ ./ ,, 

Statut)e6r ff ; Another HUproyement, the benefit of wliich is 
*"**”'*' .;etiU f^t by the inhabitants of tliese, realms, was, 
'the atatnte^ of treasons passed in “ the, blessed 
H : parlian^ent," it was called, in; 135 1 . , High 
trNMcai<i8 of all civil offences- the most heinous 
ilti^the eye of the law, which for that reason, sub- 
. : j^ta tile culprit to the utmost severity of punish- 
. Yet this criine was so loosely defined, 
^'.tiiat the^ jui^gcs clumed the power of creating 
ieonatmetiye treasons, and frequently convicted 
sof thatofiehce persons, whose real guilt amounted 
- Honlyi to feldN^y on, trespass. 7'hus in the year 
{ jl9i7t jkhni^t of Hertfordshire had confined a 
[fnan in hb ca8tle»vhnd detained liiin a prisoner 
0 ^.tilL he .paidrt a raibOin of ninety pounds. This 
: £ 'ilviis .a.o<»n«UQnpr^ hut at the 

; *itldaithei off^ the pe- 

'■ ■ ^acgroac^^;- 

^a po^gr'^;: 

ctiulws 

'‘‘'(board diibn^, oiiliyei^ ddtitbdi tiul jold^jled 

: aaitmiy!^aTWA;$f;l5Edv11I. 

. i.; a is. In li »itMlad>b'tba Wi;t ]& 
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longing to th6 sovereign: llie dcdlibh created CHAP, 
a general alartn r and tile (iommons jiietitioned -- - 

the same yeAry thatiit should be declared in par- 
liament whAt act constituted siich an accroach- 
ment, as should deprive the lord of the advan- 
tage of the forfeiture, and the delinquent of the 
benefit of clergy. An evasive- answer was re- 
turned from the thrdhe, that the nature of suoh 
acts was sufficiently declared in the judgments 
themselves. But the commons persevered : and 
when in l3ol they granted an aid, they renewed^; 
their petition, and extorted a satisfactory answer. 

It M'as determined that treason should, for the 
fiiture, be confined to seven offences ; the com- 
passing or imagining the death of the king, or of 
his consort, or of their eldest son and heir ; the 
violation of the queen's person, or of the wife of 
the king's son and heir, or of the king's eldest 
daughter not being married:'^ the levying of 
war within the realm, or the adhering to the 
king's foreign enemies, which should be proved 
by some overt act to the satisfastion of a compe- 
tentgiiry ; the counterfeiting of the great seal ; 

counterfeiting of the current coin of the 
l!£|ibn ; 'iind the murder of certain great officers 

^ 'stetei or of the king’s judges in^ the actual 

' . 1 . ■ - - 

^ legiil^n pp aoxi^us ^. gui^rd die henour of the 

«Mtiat,,daiighwr<i*dunvely,.M4 ihS^ kiiig as she >ra^ ^n- 

!pf,nii|ifvyiiig at^ viOs 

of hip terants OQi^topcuion. 

marriage bf'bls..y^^rdaughit<^. ' ' 
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^AP. excrcis6 of their duty. We should not, however, 

- ^ . attribute this ^ limitation to enlightened views in 
the legislature. It was probably owing to con- 
siderations of individual interest. For other 
transgressions, if the offendi^' forfeited his lands, 
they reverted to the lord of the fee, of whom he 
held them : but in convictions for high treason, 
the lands were for ever lost* to the lord, and from 
that inoincnt annexed to the crown. Hence it 
became on object to the king to give the utmost 
extension to the law of treason, and to the mesne 
lords to confine it within the narrowc.st limits.’* 
•Account III- The people had now learned to appre- 
ciatc the utility of frequent parliaments. These 
assemblies offered them protection from the in- 
solence and extortion of the officers of the crown, 
and repeatedly ])rocurcd for them the confirma- 
tion of their libcrtie.s from the sovereign. Th'cy 
“ amended crror.s, removed abuses, and enforced 
“ the execution of the new statutes, which, had 
“ it not been for their vigilance, would sjieedily 
“ have fallen into dissuetude.”'' During the 
reign of the king's father the “ ordainers” hud 
appointed that a parliament should be held at 
least once a year : but as the right of the “ or- 
“ dainers” might be questioned, this statute was 
re-enacted by legitimate authority, and frequent 


Rot. Pari. ii. 339. Pur inaintenance ile flitz articles 

ct catatutz, ct rc^rescei' divcrse.s mischiefs etgrcvanccs que viegnent 
de jour cn autre — faire corrections en Roialnjie des crrourcs et faux- 
tecs, bi Dul3 y soient Irovez. Rot. Pari, iit 271, 355, 
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requests were made that it should be faithfully CHAP, 
observed. '■* But Edward stood not In need of / 
such admonitions : his wants perpetually: com- 
pelled him to solicit the aid of his people ; and 
more than seventy writs for the meeting of par- 
liament were issued diiniig the fifty yearS of his 
reign. ' 

As every thing connected with the history of Itsmcm- 
•these assemblies must be interesting to an 
lishman, I .shall attempt to delineate the ‘ fortti 
which they assumed, and the manner in Which , 
they were conducted during this pCiiOd. A fiill 
parliament consisted of the three estates,' the Thyiliree 
clergy, thclords, and the commons. l.Tliereader “wV*-. ! 
ndll recollect that the dignitaries of the church The 
were summoned to appear in person^ the chap- '*”8y- 
ters and inferior orders by their representatives 
that they obeyed ^vith rcluctancC ; ^ahd thht 'at' 
length they succeeded in bbtnihing an ekCmption 
from the burden.'^ There can be no dhiibt that, 
while they continued to sit' with ;the lords' ahdl ' 
commons, they possessed the Slame 'authority is » 

either of their fco-eStateS :® not 'do they appeiir 
to have forfeited it, everi iidieilthey were suffered ; 
to exchange attdhdanec Id pattiameiit fot attefid- ' 

jy/ii' "i/.'j ii.# ' i; ; ) r .*■ 




. >^-V: 

Vol, iu p,375^tT^ 

They a^tend^,^ad cum prBEl^tU, ,et 

aliisjprbc^nbus pro quibus dictum par Jiarten- 

timi summouliuin Aul et consehciondum hii3| que in eoderh par- / 
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CH-AP. Biice in convocation. They were summoned, 

. indeed, by the archbishop, but at tlie requisition 
ot the king, and for the same purpose as the 
lords and commons. They were called together 
" to treat, consult, and ori^n, with respect to 
such matters as should be submitted to them 
“ on the part of the crown,” either by the king 
in person, or by the royal commissioners, “ and 
to give their advice, aid, and consent, to * 
“ those measures, which should then be ordained 
“ for the defence and profit of the church and 
“ the state.” ™ As, however, they sate in a dif- 
ferent place, refused to interfere in civil enact- 
ments, and communicated with the king through 
the prelates, who w^ere members of the house of 
lords, the word parliament soon came to signify 
in common acceptation, the other tnn estates 
assembled by a royal summons to consult with 
the king. 

The lords, 2. The second estate, “ the great men of the 


^ Ad tractandura, consiilendum et ordinandum super neguciis 
praedictis, qua; vobis ct ilUs ibkleui pleiiiiis ex parte nostra exponent 
turret suum consilium et auxilium impccdendum,necnon ad conseii- 
tiendum hlis, que Uinc pro detensione et uiiiilatc eccle.Hi 2 e ct regni 
ulfdTUiDque»ravente domino, contigerit ordinari. Rot. Pari. ii. 4.'i0. 
Pn this aiccount the clergy are sometimes said to have been in the 
porliameDt^ though C^aDy sale in convocation^’ which niake.s 
it difficult to determine at what period they ceased to attend con- 
jointly with the lords 3 |Qd commons. The last time in which Ihcir 
presence can be inferred with certainty from the rolls was the year 
1332, when they refused to take into consideration one of the sub- 
jects proposed by the king^ because it had no reiatioii to the church. 
Rot. i'arj. ii. 
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“ land,” as they are always styled in the rolls,’^ PHAP. 
might be divided into three classes. The first ■ 

comprised all those who held by barony of the 
cro^, and whose ancestors or [Yedccessors 
had invariably beci^ summonSd to parliaments 
They answered to the greater barons of former 
times : and weie subdivided into spiritual and 
tempoml peers, consisting of all the bishops, 
carls, and barons, several abbots, and a few 
priors. In the second class were such of the 
knights bannerets, men of wealth and influence, 
as the king chose to summon to any particulat 
parliament. It is a question of great obscurity : 
but to me it appears that both held lands by ba* 
ronial tenure, and that the great distinction be* 
tween them consisted in this, that the lords of 
the first class were always, those of the second 
were but occasionally, summoned.” To these 
must be added the judges of the king’s courts, 

I ^ , , 

Les grauntz tie la lerre. Rolls passim. 

I conceive they are so described by the commons in a petition, 
in which, speaking of the upper house, to the prelates, earls, and 
barons, they add tides qui teigiient par baronie, ct qiieux sont et 
seront suRionez par brief. Ibid. li. d6B. It appears from Prjnne 
(Keg. i. that many were never summon^ more than once, 
some oftener, some during a whole reign, others during their wliole 
lives* When the summons was continued to tlicil- heirs, they ap- 
]>ear to have become barons by prescription — A notion has been 
entertained tliat the baronS are distinguished on liic rolls by the 
title of seigneur or sire, the banneret.s by that of monsire. But in 
reality the two titles are perpetually conlbunded. Thus (Rot. Pari, 
ii. 61 ) we meet with mons’ Henr' dc Beaumont, mons* Henry dc 
Percy,^ who in a few lines afterwards are caljed Ics siegiMra dp 
Beaumont ct de Percy, See also p. 65, 66| 69. 110. 119, tii). 
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CHAP, and the ordinan- members of the king’s council, 
> — whose presence was required to give him advice, 
and to pronounce on points of law. They were 
numbered 'amon^ the great mcn,^ and at this 
period appear to have deliberated, voted, and 
assented with the same authority as any of their 
colleagues.^ 

The com- 3. The third estate, “ the little men of the 
commons,”* was composed of two orders, tlie 
knights of the shire, and the representatives of 
Knights of tlic citics and borouglis. Tlie Iqjjglits, seventy- 
the shire, four in nuniber,*' were 'mtitled to respect, both 
from their own rank, and the rank, property, 
and number of their constituents. In every eon- 
test with the crown they bore the brunt of the 
battle : and to their courage and perseverance 
the people of England arc indebted for the bet- 
ter part of their liberties. They were chosen, 
or supposed to be chosen, in the court^ of the 
county : but from the moment that their im- 


^ Thus we find them appointed wUh other lords on commitlce.s 

(Ibid. Gl. 113), granting aids (assentu ct arcrirde par ct 

touzics justices de rKnglcterrc, p. 103), iiienLiunccl indiscriminately 
with the others in the list of the peers present (p. 118), and giving 
their assent with the other lords to the petition of the commons, 
p. 154. 

^ Lcs pclitz dc Id commune. Ibid. 104. 

•V The number at lirst was not fixed. In 1325 Edward required 
but one representative from each shire, on account of the harvest ; 
ut homines ab ista occupatione autumnali, quo minus possumus, 
retrahamus. Brad. i. 158. Yet in 1376 the commons asserted 
tiiat each county of common right'' (de commUQ droit du 
EoiaUne) ought to send two. Hot, Pari, u; 368, v , 
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portancc was discovered, both the crown and CHAP. 
the more powerful lords began to interfere in ^ 

the elections, and sought to secure the interest 
of the sheriff, who, confident of iinpvinity, fre- 
(picntly returned d'hom he pleased, sometimes 
of Ills own authority retiuned liimself.® The citizens 
representatives of the cities and boroughs 
were resident inhabitants chosen by their 
fellow citizens and biugcsses,*** Their number 
varied annually. The crown was satisfied with 
a competent attendance: and the sheriffs, 
though they were carefid to fowvard writs 
to the more opulent tovynsj excluded or admit- 
ted the others accortling to their own judgment 
or caprice.' ‘ t This class of members, as it con- 
sisted wholly of merchants and tradesmen, was 
to the {^rcat men of the land an object of con- 
tempt.; They had, howcA'er, the Avisdom to 
make common cause with the knights : on every 
occasion pf difficulty they lent to the latter the 
aid of tiieir number.s : and in the course of a few 
years the tAVo orders were so blended together, 
that every distinction between them Avas abo- 


Hull. 310. Qi dc'vvunt cslire <le eaux meisiue^ iiclc$, 

qi (lievont respondre pur eux. Ibid. 368. Oftlie manner in wJiich 
thc3c clcctiuns were made we only know, thul a few' of the principal 
burges.scs appeared in the shrriO^a court, and informed liim that 
they had choacn two reprasentativea <ic assensu totiiia comniiini^;.^ 
tis. 3. Prynne, 257. This may mean either that they aiinuuiiced . 
to him tho choice of the whole body, or that they had been em- 
powered to make the choice in the name of the whole body. 

Brady on fiorougha, 310. ^ . 

\Oh, ]fy. y 
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CHAP, lished. Both at their election were compelled 
- » to find ureties for the performance of their 

duty : ** both at their return home were entitled 
to a salary for the time of their service.** The; 
wages of a knight were four, of a citizen or 
burgess bvo shillings per day.®' Hence it hap- 
pened that, while the more opident borough.s 
were solicitous to send members to parliament, 
who might M'ateh over their interests,** the 
poorer towns sought to decline the honour, that 
they might not be burdened with the expense. 
Several i)ctitions to that purpose are still cx 
tant.® 

Oldening The parliament was 'seldom opened at the 
mentioned in the summons : but was ad- 
journed by proclamation till the majoiity of the 
members had amved.® They assembled early 


“ Sec ihe returns of sureties in Brady, i. 153. 

The salaries were paid by llic cunsliluents. Hence aro.se a 
.subject of controversy in tlic coiiniies. It was agreed that lords of 
manors with llieir tenants both free and in villcnage were bound to 
contribute towards these expenses: but that lords summoned to 
parliaaient by writ, together widi their villeins, were exempt. The 
free tenants of huch lord.s claimed the same exemption : and tlicir 
claim wa.s resisted hy the rest of the county. Edward refused to 
decide the dispute, and ordered the ancient customs to be observed. 
Kyra. vii. 134. Hot. Farl. ii. 258. 3tj8. 

Ibid- 258. 441. 444. « Ibid, i. 327. 

^ Ibid, ii. 45Q. Kym. vi. 502. 593. 

In general the attendance was not very full. Some of those 
who bad, or tnight have been, summoned, were employed with dio 
army, or in oiiicial situations abroad; others Were detained at 
home by or sickness: had obtained leave of absence, 

and the lords occasionally sent their proxies. In the parliament 
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in the morning and in the presence of the 
king*, or, if his absence iverc unavoidable, in that 
of the regent, or royal commissioner. One of 
the ministers, generally the chancellor, ad- 
dressed them in a S|)ceeh of some length, ex- 
plaining the events which had occurred since 
ths last session, enumerating the principal sub- 
jects proposed for their consideration, and dis- 
playing in strong colours the solicitude of the 
king for the peace and prosperity of Iiis faithful 
people. Two committees and a clerk of parlia- 
ment were then appointed. The duty of the 
committees was to hear and tiy the petitions 
which might be presented : of the clerk to re- 
cord the trnnsaetigns of the parliament, and to 
{)ublish two proclamations in dillerent parts of the 
city and suburbs. The first forbade any person 
besides the king’s officers and the guards for 
the preservation of the peace, to carry arms 


CHAP. 

II. 


siiinmuncd to meet at Carlisle, on the '2 1st of January, 1307, of 10 
carls one wa.s excused by the King, and one absent in Wales; uf 76 * 

barons and bannerets two were excused by the king, three by the 
justices, one was in Walc«, and two sent their attomics ; of (20 
bishops one was excused, 10 sent proxies ; of 4B abbots one was ex- 
cused, 32 sent proxies, and two engaged by letter to as.sent to what- 
ever might be determined. The freeholders of Sbrop.shirc, instead 
of reprei^entalivcs sent an ailorney, ad conscntienduni pro ci.^dem 
liiis, quo fieri contingerent in Uto parliamento ct ad faciendum ul- 
teriiisj &c. Rot. Pari. i. 188 — tOl. The chancellor e.xainiiicd the 
powers of the proxies ami atlomies, and laid the names of the de^ 
tiiulters before the king, who^ad it in his power to punish them 
by fine. Ibid 1, 350. ii, 140, 147. 

At tlie hunt of prime « Ibid^ Ii«r316. At eight in the morning. 
Ibid. r' \ . 


wr W 
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CHAP, during' the session ; reserving, however, to the 
< — earls and barons the right of wearing their 
swords, except in the council and. in the royal 
presence. The second prohibited in the neigh- 
bourliood of the palace, every kind of game, 
likely to interrupt the free access of those, who 
bad business at the parliament.*” 

Srparaiion Tlic opinion that the several estates, sate and 
three es- votcd together, derives no support from the lan- 
tates. guage of the rolls.*” It is evident that as their 
gr^ts, their petitions, and their interests were 
diPTerait, they would deliberate separately : and 
Ave Am that the chancellor, after he l\ad pro- 
posed Ik them in common the subjects for their 
considenjuon, pointed out to them dJfterent 
ehamber.sH^ which 'they should assemble to 
Iramc their nnswcrs,_ and decide on their peti- 
tions.** The clergy confined their attention to 
the concerns of the church : to the lords were 
submitted the higher interests of the stiitc : and 
* the commons Avere employed in inatter.s of trade 
and commerce, as best suited to thCir habits and 
condition of life. It was lotig before the adA'ice 

V • ' H Ibid, ii. 126. 135. ct pask'im*. The' gameii' consistbj fil rhroVi'lng 
liars acruBf the struts, pulling oft’ thd hoods or of the passeri- 
t gers, laying hold of them, fltc. lbid,V 

” llic year a^ignod for their sc[iaratiDn is 1339, when the com- 
roons ri^used to g^rant Qic ^id as the lords Wiihout in.striictions 
from ihc|r w>Ii9tihiento, Diit il is evident ^th^t^ a^ that very time 
they delihc^t^sejpaia^^^^ ii. iOl) : and wc find tbeui 

dciibci^lipg s^Tiitcly^ Ibid. 61. CG. 09, 

•* Ibid,* lid. 160. ‘ ^ * 
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of the latter was required by the crown: and CIWP. 
Avhen Edward at lost condescended to ask it, v— 
the sc(iuel proved that it was to obtain a pre- 
text to eall upon them for money. They could 
not, he afterwards observed, refuse to aid him in 
the prosecution of those plans, into Avhich he 
h::d been led by their advice. Taught by expe- 
rience they sometimes declined the task. In 
EM 7 he I’equested their opiniofi, and received 
the following answer. “ Most dread lord, as to 
“ your war and the array of your army, we are' 

“ so ignorant and simple that we cannot give 
“ you advice. We therefore beg your gracious. 

“ lordship to excuse us, and with the advice of 
“ the great men, and of the sages of your couu- . 

“ cil, to ordain what you may judge to be for 
“ your honour and tlic honour of your kingdom : 

“ and whatever shall be thus ordained with the 
“ agreement and consent of you, and of the 
“ great men aforesaid, we shall also approve^ 

“ and hold to be firm and established.’’’-^ 

In the language of the time the law was said 
to emanate from the will of the king, at tlie peti- 
tion of the subject. But it seems to have been ***'= 
a principle universally recognised, that no one one estate, 
estate could, witliout its consent, be bound by S^ihe 

Ollier: 

" Ibid. JC5. To give answers, and deliver luldresaes it was ne- 
cessary |o apjK)int R speaker. It has-been said that sir Tlioinas 
liungerfurd is tlie first u|)on record. In 1377 he avuisf les pnoJea 
purles cominunes. Ibid. 374, But I lind sir VVjlIit^) 
mentioned in the roUs tturry-fouir years earUer, ibid; 136. ' ' 
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1 CHAP, any such law grantcil at the prayer of another. 

' — Before the dismissal of the parliament** the kincc 
ealled the members before him : the petition.^ of 
the clergy, the lords, and the coimnons were 
successively read : and the answers M'crc given, 
which had been previously settled in the cooneil. 
If the object of the petition was confined to the 
interests of the body which petitioned, the grant 
of the king was deemed sufficient : but if in any 
of its bearings it could affect the other estates, 
theii- assent was also required. In what manner 
they gave their assent, is unknown. Sometimes 
perhaps it was procured by previous eoinmuni- 
cation between the different bodies : sometimes 
if might be signified by acclamation before the 
king. It should, however, be ob.served that the 
clergy, in pursuance of their resolution to* ab- 
stain from all interference in secular matters, 
seldom, perhaps never, gave their assent to the 
petitions of the lords or commons. If they 
found themselves aggrieved, they prayed for re- 
dress in the next parliament. • 

Commons, Tlic principle, \vhich has just been described, 
was the chief weapon with which the commons 


'without 
their as* 

sent * 

^ Tlie two houses were often dismissed at different tiniest as 

r^sood as they had finished the Imsiiirss allotted to them. Some- 
times tile knights of shires were dismissed, and the citizens and 
litirges^ ware detain^!. Ibid. ^4, 60. aio: Hie fOrm of dismis- 
sal seems to indicalif that they were still liable to serve again when 
f:ancil upon,. ; Ihit Pari. i. 1^^9. Jherc are al^q instances in whicii 
they wens required lo attend a time. Brad. i. 152. 157. 
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fought all their battles. To every unjust impo- CHAP, 
sition, every oppressive ordinance, they opposed > < 

the unanswerable argument that their assent was 
necessary to render it legal. In 1,'34G Edward, 
by proclamation, compelled every owner of land 
to furnish horsemen and archers in proportion 
to his estate, and required for the same purpose 
a certain sum of mopey from every city and 
borough. The commons petitioned against the 
ordinance, on the ground that it had been issued 
■without their assent. Edward replied, that it 
■\vas a measure of necessity, and had been 
adopted by the advice and with the consent of 
the lords. They renewed their petition, and 
repeated their argument. The king promised 
that the ordimmcc should not form a precedent 
for future exaction. Still they were not satis- 
fied, but added remonstrance to remonstrance, 
till it was at last enacted that ordinances of that 
description issued without the common consent 
of parliament, should be deemed coiitraiy to the 
liberties of the I’eal in.®’ In the same spirit they 
required and obtained a declaration that no pe- 
tition of the clergy should be granted till the 
council had ascertained that its provisions would 
mot be prejudicial^^ the rights of the lords or 
commons.*® But when- they asked in addition 
that no statute or ordinance should be made at 
tjie prayer of the clergy wdtliout the previous . 

IbW. 180 . Ibid. 149 . 
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CHAP, assent of the commons^ stating as a reason that 
■ ^ the clergy would observe no statute made with- 

out their assent at the sole prayer of the com- 
mons, the request was dismissed with a qualified 
refusal.® 

I'iocure The reader, however, is not to suppose that 
tiin because the petition was granted, the object of 

sututes. the petitioners had been- obtained. Much still 
remained to be done. It was first to be moulded 
into the form of a statute > or, prdinance by the 
the clerks in chancery,'® and then to be sent by 
royal authority to the judges, sheriffs, coroners, 
and other royal officers. But the king, satisfied 
with the aid which he had obtained, dismissed 
the parliament, and thought little of the peti- 
tions which he had granted. Sometimes they 
were entirely forgotten: at others they were 
formed into .statutes, but never published : often 
they were so altered in the principal provisions 
as not to reach the grievance, which they were 
originally designed to abolish. As a remedy 
for this abuse, the comhions began to require 
that the more important of their petitions should 
be put into proper form, and published during 

"Hid. Henc^ |ierhap4 ve niay.i|j|%r thatJlic clergy dk) some- 
tinoes give their assent |o the peti Lions of LhCjCopiDions: but no 
trace of such practice appean oo the rolls. ' ' 

A distiuctiori ' wes ih^dc bkween m onlinanee flnd al totute. 
The former seems to have been coii»idered of temporary, the latter 
of perpetual obligatioii^ Many statutes were^at fir^t as or- 
dinances for an eap^metit of their utility, and ,eiiacted 

as statutes. Ibid* ^80. / 
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the parliament in the presence of the king, and CHAP, 
before the two houses. They could then appeal n ^ 
to them as mutters of record ; and if they were 
not o\jserved by the royal officers, could inquire 
into the cause in the next session."'' To this 
petition, though it seems to have been acted 
I'pon, no answer appearsron the rolls. It was at 
the best an inadequate remedy : and the com- 
mons had yearly to complain that though sta- 
tutes were made, they were seldom carried into 
execution."'- The king moreover claimed the 
right of amending them afterwards, with the ad- 
vice of his council."^ - But a check was given to 
the exercise of this claim in 1354. The. ordi- 
nances of the staple were then confirmed in 
parliament : and at the same time it was enacted - 
that no alteration or addition should be made in 
time to come witliout the assent of the two 
houses.'” 


■^Thc commons, from their situation in life, 
**^|||l?c .best acquainted with the. wants and the 
grievances of the nation; and wljile they .were 
employed in originating . new statutes, or .soli- 
citing the execution of; tho old, the ; lords, ac- 
. cording to ancient custom, devoted themselves 


Judicial 
duties of 
ihe peers 


^o the exercise of their judicial duties, cqppro- 
mning the dispiites among their own members, 
..examining the , cases .of individuals who eom- 



^ Ibid. SQS. et pasum. 
Ibidi Ssr. « 
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CHAT, plained of oppression, and determining those 
- -■ points of law, on which the judges had not dared 

to pronounce of their own authority in the king's 
court. The number of petitions on these sub- 
jects, presented in the more early parliaments, 
is enonnous : toward tlie close of Edward’s reign 
they seem to have diminished. But in 1372 a 
singular species of fraud was discovered. Attor- 
nies and barristers practising in the courts of 
law, procured themselves to be returned knights 
of the shire, and improved the opportunity to 
introduce the eases of their clients among the 
petitions, which were presented to the king in 
the name of the lower house. To correet the 
abuse, it was enacted that no practising lawjxr 
should for the future be chosen knight of tlic 
shire, and that, if any such lawyer had been re- 
turned for that parliament, he should forfeit his 
wages.’'*'’’ 

System of IV. 't'he reader w'ill recollect the concession, 
tuatioD. extorted from the necessities of the 

first Edward by the firmne.ss of archbishop WTh- 
chclsey, and J;he earls , of Hereford and Norfolk. 

IbiJ. 310. Instead of parliaments, the king sometimes called 
a great council of certain preiaiea, barons, and even commons. In 
diistll^prdceediitgH wore the same as in parliament: but tlie ordi- 
nances which they made were not supposed to possess tlie same 
force O’ ordinances or statutes made in parliament. At other times 
he Would convene an assembly ufmerchants, or marincis, and with 
their adyics publish ordinances to be observed under the penalties 
of forfcitui^ mid Ibid. 1, 45d. ii; Ipr. 45 ^, 

Krtn. V. vL OPP. 
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From that period it became illegal to levy an 
aid, or impose a tallage by the sole authority of 
the sovereign. Neither of his successors was 
disposed to recognise a .statute, which made 
them dependent on the bounty of their subjects.: 
nor did they hesitate occasionally to raise mo- 
ney in defiance of its provisions. But, if the 
u'ars of the third Edward u'ere in many respects 
calamitous both to foreigners and natives, in 
one they proved highly advantageous to the 
j^eople of this kingdom. They compelled him 
annually to solicit an aid : on the one hand the 
jealousy with which the two houses viewed his 
claim of imposing tallages, induced them to be 
more liberal in their grants ; on the other their 
liberality rendered him less anxious to exercise 
his claim : and thus, during the course of a long 
reign, was firmly established the practice Of 
what before was the /«ic, the right of the jHJople 
to tax themselves. Edward, to defl^y the enor- 
mous expenses of his ^va^s, had recourse to 
every expedient, ^vhich the ingenuity of his mi- 
nisters could devise. Sometimes he pawned 
the jewels of the crown : frecpiently he extorted 
forced loans or gifts from the most opulent of 
the clergy : once he seized all the tin,^hich 
had been wrought during the year in Cornwall, 
giving to the owners sccvtntyjrpr the payment 

“• .See for, forced gifts fiCRs forty ^ 10^ pounds,., ftyw* 

i V. S43^.‘i5S. M/3 . — Fof s forcod loan o( ipOOt Id , y, 347,^AoQl^ir 
of twice that ainouDl^ Id. 49i| 40 S>--A’ tHinl, Id. v. 317. 58^ 
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CHAP, at the end of two years.'®^ On none of these oc- 
> — V — ' casioiis does, the parliament apijcar to have intcl-- 
fei’cd: but when in l.*i3’2 ho imposed on all 
cities, boroug'hs, and ancient demesnes of the 
crown, a tallage amounting to a fifteenth of the 
moveables, and a tentli of the rents, the two 
houses granted him a legal aid, on condition 
that the talhigc should be withdrawn."®* In 
1339 he renewed the maltoltc, the tax on wool, 
wliich had raised so loud an outcry against the 
tyranny of his grandfiither. Both lords and 
commons petitioned against it, because it had 
^eeii imposed without their consent, and it was 
enased by statute, that for the future no more 
than the ancient duty shoidd be levied.'®'^ But 
Edward three years later having secured the 
concurrence of the lords, assembled a council of 
merchants, and obtained from them the grant 
of forty shillings on every sack of wool, w hich 
should be||^ported. It seems to have been 
contended that this duty did not concern the 
commons, because it would fall on the foreign 
purchaser ; but they took , the first opportunity 
_ to remonstrate, on the ground that it actually 
fell on the vender : as the merchant now refused 
to ^ve the accustomed price, on account of the 
additional duly. Inward, hpwcvcr, \^as reso- 

td. 99/ AiJ or concealed tlieir tin, are termed 

rebeU in die Wri^knd ordered to be puoiahed by impriiionmeiit and 
furfeiiure ; 1^ 

ibid. 104, 105. volp X, App. 544 / 'v ? 
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lute. He replied thiit the duty was 
to liis ereditors, and must continue 
as it Iiad been gi'antcd for two years only, he 
would not revive it."® Indeed, nothing could 
induce him to renounce in express tei'nis the 
right which he claimed. When he revoked the 
tallage mentioned above, he promised never to 
impose another, “ except in the manner that 
“ had been done by his ancc.stors, and as he 
“ might rcasopably do.” And within a few 
weeks of his death to a request, that no com- 
mon aid or charge should be imposed without 
the a.sscnt of the two hou.ses in full parliament, 
he replied that it was not his intention to do it, 
unless in time of great necessity, for the defence 
of the realm, and when it might reasonably be 
done."'* 

1. The most ancient method of raising a sup- Manner of 
j)ly was by a tallage on moveable property, vary- 
ing according to eircunistances from li thirtieth fifteenths, 
to a seventh : and it is interesting to observe 
how mpidly the art of taxation was improved in 
every succeeding reign. Under John each iri- 
. dividual was pcrinitted to swear to the value of. 

con tinned in all ljv6 years from 134^ to 1318. Ibid. 

140. lOi. '2bi. in lheW grant* of the last year the cornmons 
added as two conditions, that it should cease entirely at Alicbacl- 
mas, and that in time to nume no jinpositio^j tallase, or charge by 
loanor in any^ other manner slvpnhl be by liie, king’s yrivy 

council; Seithoot tlieir grant and: assent in parliament. Ibid* ., , 

»» ibid, eo*: A ..V . J** ibi}i. 3de. V 


1 75 

mortgaged CHai*. 

: but that, . 
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- Iiis own property, and the bailiffs of prelates, 
earls, and barons, sw'ore in the place of their 
lords. The oaths were received by the itincnint 
justices, who for that pur|K>sc proceeded regu- 
larly from hundred to hundred : and according 
to the returns of the justices the tax in its due 
pi^P^ion was levied by the sheriffs. By 
Henry III. every man w'as compelled to swear 
not only to the amount of his own moveables, 
but to that of the moveables belonging to his 
two next neighbours: and if any of these dif- 
fered from the others in opinion, the truth was 
inquired into by a jury of twelve good men of the 
county, nic commissioners \verc not the jus- 
tices, but four knights appointed by the justices: 
and they were instructed to inquire into the 
value of every species of personalty with the 
exception of church-ornaments, books, horses, 
arms, gold, silver, jeweKs, furniture, the con- 
tents of the cellar and larder, and hay and 
forage for private use. Under the Edwards the 
commissioners were appointed immediately by 
the crown. They called before them the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of each township, and bound 
them by oatb to inquire into the value of the 
moVeables possessed by each householder on 
the day mentioned in the act, which woS gene- 
rally the feast of St. Michael. By moveables 
tliey were to understand not only corn, cattle, 
and merchandise, but money, fuel, furniture, 
and wearing apparel : and if any such articles 
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had been sold, removed, or destroyed, since the 
day specified, they were yet to include them in 
the amount. The exceptions allowed were few. 
The knigl;ts and esquires did not return their 
armour, horses, or equipments, their plate of 
gold, silver, or brass, their clothes or jewels, or 
chose which belonged to their wives: and per- 
sons of inferior rank were exempted from pay- 
ment for one suit of clothes for the husband, 
and another for the wife, one bed, one ring, a 
clasp of gold or silver, a silk sash or girdle for 
daily use, and a cup of silver or porcelain. It is 
evident that in these inquiries, ns the tempta- 
tion was great, so also were the means of con- 
cealment. But the ingenuity of the commis- 
sioners kept pace uith the artifices of the 
defaulters : each year new regulations were 
issued from the exchequer : and sometimes 
within a short period the amount of the tax 
from the same township was nearly doubled.”* 


CHAP. 




Hot. Pari. i. 327. '.'39 — 242. 450, 451. ii. 447. The assess- 
nienta fur the liorough of Colchester in the years 1^96 and 1301 are 
still cxunl. (Ibid. i. 228 — 238. 213—2135.) The rearler will see 
how expert the commissioners had become in the short spare of 
hve years. Thef following instance is taken at random : but the 
same dlOcrcncc^ is observable in all. The value of the moveables 
of William Miller: — 

AtMi4:haelmas, 1296; 

' ■ ' ' ^ ' s. d. 

1 quarter of wheat -------36 

idUtoofoat<i - - - - - - - - 2 0 

iply J J . . . - - , - - - . 8 0 

■ ‘ ■>*,: 7''c ’ ' ' 

■“ At 
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CHAP. This gTO^iig evil ot’cSSioned numerous remoii- 
stninces. The people iboUiiildined thht th col- 
’ lectori elided their hdhse^, imd seftfohed every 
ai^ttihehtV'^ that tht^definhdcd'^^ king; and 
t^i^dy receiMbd bribes^ to spare while at 
thi^eame iihte tbrodgh^piqvte ohd^i^SentUient 
they aggrieved others/ In ISCM' thh parliament 
likd ^nted‘ a tentfar^hoth the dties; boroughs; 
"auif^endeut’ dehkcshesT* with -d" fifte^tK from 
the^ e^ ^ -'lhe^ Edtvhrd, to rc* 

mthd atl'Cauffie of diaddiiitcnt; appointed commis- 
siohesHi’^ in evfery: county' with pbwcrs to coiU- 
pOUnd-at once h>r d certain suih tdtH^the'several 
;t0Vihisfatps; The ' arrangement gave universal 
satisihetionfi ' liv^subsequent years the subsidies 
wetO'cdlculated' *fipm the eompositiohs of 1334 ; 
ahd: the diffeietttfi quotas ' wdrc raised 'by pri- 
vate assessments 'nihong the tnbabihUits thetn- 
■ selveSiM*: .'Vl'rJ/f - . •• 
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to SO Ugh a pitch th6 military renown of the 
nation. The feudal constitution, as it had been 
settled; by the. first l^Uiam, was adapted to the 
purpose of defence, -but unfayourable to pro- 
jects of conquest /The king could indeed sum- 
mon to his standard all ; tlie male population of 
the country, but the exercise of this right was 
lawful only in actual, danger of inva^on he 
could compel his tenants to follow him to fo- 
reign war ivith a number of horsemen propor- 
tionate to the number of knights’ fees which 
they held of die crown : hut the obligation of 
service was limited to forty days, too short a 
space for operations which were to be conducted 
on a great scale^ and in a distant country. 
Hence former kings, in their wars in France, 
had been willing to accept of pecuniary aids 
instead of personal attendance; and to raise 
armies of mercenaries both. from their owii sub- 
jects and foreign adventurers.' Tlie passion for 
the crusades gave a wider extension .to this sys- 
tem: which was again restricted as the crown 
grew more and; mote imppyerished under Rich- 
ard, John, ancf lienjry ap- 

pear to |mye followed Tio uniform ,plan>; but to 
^^avcirmsed tbeb'.armica^vsucb .manner as cir- 
cumstances suggested/ ^^^metimes they' acted 
iiuflji, ?pmetimes. 

of their ^.^arli^ent. ^ (^Usionalfy they issued 
letters tefiantsy sbliciting their 
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praying them to briitg into the field all the CHAi’. 
forces it was itt their spower to raise. On 
other occasions they them to join the 

royal standard on a cer&iin day,' with a dentin- tenants, 
ciation of punishment^ against the defaulters, ' 

The Writs were intrusted in the first place to 
tlie care of the sheriff, who sent a copy to each 
indiridual in the county, holding barony of 
the crown', and for the informatidn of the lesser 
tenants ordemd proclamation to be made in all 
the courts; fairsi and markets. The laity were 
commanded to attend personally, and to bring 
with them the number of mien specified in their 
tenures, with an exception in favour of the 
aged and infirm, who were permitted to serve 
by 'substitutea : the clergy and females re- 
ceived orders to send the whole Ber\'iQe. ivhich 
they owed:;!®^ and both were generally excused, 
if they preferred to pay tiiie accustomed fine. 

It was the duty ofthe eonstable and marshal to 
array them asi soon as they arrived, and to . take, 
care that no frttud wis committed in the number 
of men, or- tlie slate of their et|[uipmcnt. But 


•V WHiiio deUildi .rK-ymiil. T3. QifK ail 

ipor^pdiittf , et kcuin 

a«l $cjryitiuri:J>rin) {|rp^ ijpsis^ racie)\duiii 

transinitirin'^'^'pdiiiU^i »lf‘ilUid*fec1dAiikm'*y^ wrisiat. i 
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ill addition to these two methods of raising 
forces, in the wars for the Sniijugation both of 
IScotland lind FniriC(i&, meitenary arinies were 
^reqiiisifie: and wn dnd the king* entering into 
dntracts for Voluntary service nrith barons and 
" lights, whb bigaged toi famish a certain num- 
of nien during a giVeh pCribdi Their wages, 
ch were jto^be paid a quaitefr bf a yearin 
advance; must appear enotmoUs, if we consider 
the relative value of||aoiiey injjthose and the 
present times': eight siblings M six and eight- 
pence per day to an earl or baron, four to a 
banneret, two to a knight, one to* an esquire or 
man at arms, and sixpence to an archer on 
horseback. The horses were valued as soon as 
the men joined their standard ; and if they 
perished during the campaign, were to be re- 
placed or paid ' for by the kiiig. \ It was stipu- 
lated that prisoners, whote^ ransbin dicj not 
amUuht to dye himdied pounds should rbmaiu 
with the captors : all Others should 'be yielded 
to the king for a reasonable eoiisideridion.’**^ 
The dudes of,|Ne jhilifor^^taiian taof 

I easily j^eprtaini^ifrbm tlalip^tenuiesv 


■li- 
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was less to be feared ; and from them the king^ CHAP, 
purveyed men for liis armies with as little cere- 
mony as he took provisions for his hou8ehold> or 
provender for his horses, j On the principle i^at . 
whpeverhad taken an oath of,, fealty to the kilig, 
was bound to risk his life in the defence of the 
country, they had been ^vided mto elasses ac- 
cording to their respective pro[^rty, were com- 
pelled twice in the year to a^pJar completely, 
armed before the constables of the hundred, and. 
might at any time be called^ out and arrayed by 
officers appointed by the Uing.**^ It was indeed ; 
understood that they were pot to be marched’ 
out of their, omr county except jn case of inva- 
sion,; but. pretexts were easily invented to ex- 
cuse or justify tlie violation , of that privilege.. 
Whenever an anny, was \yanted for the iiivasion 
of Wales or Scotland, they were told that it was; 

better to fight in the territory of the enemy, than 
to wait till that enemy Imd erei^siedihe borders, 

and lighted up the flames tyar iii their^owii 

country. fhe tomejreasdhibg was; applied, 

to the expeditior^ i 

i t vvaa ! sai d had epnspirod^ ahhiish ihp , Eh^h^^ i 

nftjhe: they. ‘hai already 
tories on^^he-oohtinent i tp 

landla 
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subjection^ they must cross the sea, and inflict 
on the enelny the very calamities with which 
they bad been threatened.'^ On sucB occasions, 
however, it was necesisary to make a selection: 
otherwise the multitude of the combatants must 


have produced scarcity, insubordination, and de- 
feat. Sometimes all the nicu'of a few counties 
Contiguous to Jl^e scene of war, were called 
out i'® more frequently a certiuh number was 
demanded : ahd officers were appointed to choosH^ 
the strongest and the most opulent in each 
class.'** In 1282 Edward ordered the sheriffs to 
send to the army in Wales eveiy man, whose in- 
come was rated at more than twenty pounds per 
annum in 1297 he Sumnumed all of the same 
class to join him on horseback, and accompany 
him in his exjieffition to FTanders.'” EdwaM II. 
in 1324 sent commissioners into every county 
with the most ample power.s to raise forces for 
his intended expedition a^inst France, lliey 
werenempowcred to inquire^ With the aid of a 
jury, or by any other means, the hamCS;vff all 
the men at arras Within the shire : to olray all 


Awpngniaijy instances, Wfi hyitt. y. vi, 61,4. „ , 

5 ^ 3 . 534 . ■ 

i • .**> |d. iii. 157. 48U>f5^ 7041 iyV v; B20l : 
bu^ 6t iNTteiAionbaa. Bes^- uidil«uj^ et pfuH Tlillatiht^^ 

Jn alVsucb ^ 

trt ^ ^ 

by tbem y^ri?Teciiwe«J ,qr.;.rBjcjcfefl;by/th 
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without exception whom they judged proper for GHAP. 
the service: and to send a/eithful returp of every 
particular to the officers of the . ro^al war^pbe. - 
At the same tihie it.was made hiiown by prpcla^ 
mation, that if any persdn Wpre cpnvicted of 
' having offered a prespiit,to the commissipnersj 
he should forfeit eighty ‘tim^»- receiver one 
hundred and sixty timeS) its value. Inr like 
manner when Edward III. m l34fi prepared for 
the expedition.which has been rendered sp fam- 
ous in history by the victory of Creci,^ he sum- 
moned every man at, arm^ in the kingdom, if he 
were in good health, to attend personally ; if he 
were not, to send a substitute :r and prd,ered all, 
who possessed lands of tlie yearly value pf five 
pounds pr more, to furnish mpn at anna, boblers, 
and archem iu proportion tp thpir income.'** On . .. 
all these occasions, if we mi^y judge from the 
language of thc; writs, the levy was conducted * 
in the most arbitrary manner : the selpcilpn} ; 
w'hen it. wps mj|do, tlepended on caprice, or' f 
the parti^ity pfj the arrhy^rs f:, and eyn^ % 

diencp>yaam8toptly punished mth forfeiture m 
imprisonment. Of these grievances the edm- 
mons frdqhontiy bomplained: ahd' ^^^^ 

. thew itAyas^^^^OT that hd^Alsih should bn'^^ 

peiledtd^^fi^n^hst^lidft^^ , 

iw;ere:.l*nndJfe ’ • 


■ Rjrm. - J>;t '••yS. '?e-’ . r 
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CHAP, unless in case of actual invasion.'" But Edward 
. i seldom respected these statutes : he always justi- 
fied hiinself by the plea of necessity : and the 
commons were compelled to be content with a 
\ .promise that the past sliould not be drawn into 
‘ ^ precedent for the future. The law had provided 
' l^hf men raised in this manner should be paid 
by the king from the time of their leaving their 
homes : but it appear that they were frequently 
removed at the expense of the sliirc, another 
grievance, the subject of much,; but fruitless 
. complaint.“* 

Mea W army had assembled, it was found 

“™“‘ ■; hOebnsist of four* principal descriptions of force. 

1: Hie men at arms, the first in importance and 
dignity, were heavy cavalry, covered or more 
properfy encumbered 'ndth armour of iron from 
ilhbsd to foot, bearing a riiield for defence, and 
employiii^ AS offensive weapons tlm Isnce, the 
^prd, and the battle<nxe, or . the maeo- Tliey 
coriiiirised the knights, mth t^ir esquires And 
followers.' Every man possesiped of a knight's 
fee, or of land of thefycarljr ^^lue of filly jpoUnds, 
compellahletOrece^^ of 

^lali^tliei^ - the more pj|iu]tedi. Slid ^ 

ambittiop i 
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sought it at the hands of the general^in the fidd GUAP. 
of battle, and in sight of both armies :, and un> « 
mediately, to give proc^pfil^eir valour, hastened 
to the post of greater danger, or engaged Jn 
some hopeless or t romantic ^expedition. But 
there were niaiiyi widi smaller fortunes Or more 
cjuiet dispOaidonsy' who sbrimklfrom it as a bur^ 
den. It was, however, ^fficulti to jescape. the 
inquiries of the royal officers : >vrits were issued 
from time to time to ascertain the income of all 
the free tenants in each county : and every indi* 
vidual, whom the Jaw declared liable, was Qom-* 
pelled by distresi to receive the distinetion of 
knighthood. He thus bechnie a knight bachelor; 
api^eared in the field aocompamed . by esquitesy 
and followers accoutfeddike.himself ; and,:if,|te > 
were equal to the expense; fmight hear; his pen> | 
non; a long narrow ensign terminating in a point, ^ 


But, ifhe were suffiqiently opulent to retain not 
only esquireSj hilt knights inu his service,,, he 
might with the approbation vf the prince, diapliQf : 
a square baniier, and j assume the nam%andt; 
honour of a bainfteret, Thia ffistinedo^ihse^ 


of eoufse'^to ’earlr andtbarona,^'who f 

several ^knights* j|Bes Khdt?iis itr 
attached totdi^ dig|^ifikhjght^^ : 

forbidden td un&riitheit i^^ 
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CHAP, trords. Tliey \ver^ mounted on inferior horses, 
^ and equipped according to tile provisions ofjthc 
statute bf Winchester.? In the Armies Avhich in- 
vaded ^Scotland,’ ■ they ' formed a considerable 
fbrbe ; in tiie expeditions to FVance, they were 
> .leiffl numerous;*”'''; '*■ 

Ait&en. Prom the names recorded in Domesday, 
Jit appeara-that archer)»was a fiiyounte exercise 
' among the Anglo-Saxons : and there is sufficient 
evidence that for some centuries after the con- 
quest, both the* long bow and cross-bow were 
employed as Offensive weapons in the hands of 
the foot soldiers,*® Under the Edwards the su- 
the former was fully cstoblished. 

: i The average length of the bow was six feet, of 
tb® arrow half the length of the bowl' The Eng- 
J li^i archer used it YCrticallyv drew • the arrow 
. ^^not to the breast but to the car, and could send 
• n'it withgOod aim tb the di.stanbe bf twelve score 
yar^.”® That thd victoiiesgained by the Eng- 
glish during 'the reign of Edimrd III. were 
o#ing to the use of this idestmetive weapon, is 

~ i I i .t . t,. I ■ — J?' fi ' t _ j. ' 


•p 

^ ^ 


V , tl^e must ancicitit ws'iws Sfiio pf Henry 

Wave Wows bWil irruws, in the fu- 
"'iSWts bovrflj 4131 / Parw^ Jw the gammons 

iandar^totts. 
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asserted by contemporary .writers, and partially p^AP. 
aeUnowledged by the himself.yP ; I^rocla» ^ > 

ination was .made that' all persons should prac- 
tise archery on tbebolidaya put of the houia of 
di vi ne service > and evei^; gome, which might 
withdraw their attention from that exercise, wa4 
strictly forbidden.'^’ In battle the archers were ' 
drawn up in open lines, one behind the other, 
so os to resemble in. some measure the form of 
the spikes in a portcullis or harrow,'" They 
necessarily fought on foot.: but from>the mo^ 
ment their importance became known, every? 
knight was anxious ‘ta mount a few of them on . 
horseback, that they might accompany him in 
all his expeditions, and employ their skill in Ins 
fa\'our. Edward himself had a body guard o 
one hundred and twenty, , selected from the ; * 
strongest men in the kingdom.'" . ' 

4. .In the last place came the rest of the foot footmen. 
soldiersJ In general levies they were provided, 
ivith arms according? to the provisions ofthe’ asi 
size : but wheri> a amall number only was de? 
manded from each county, they were all fur- 
nished with skull caps, quilted jackets, and iron 
gloves.'" .Among them was constantly a large 

. 12 &. 4 OO. Uodetoti. regno nostro hoDgmnet com^- 

modmiij nobis in actibus nostris gueninis subventionem non modi-* 

cam diii^itMr provenis^ Eym. viv 417. . ^ 

^ The forbidden were coits^ liandVballp foot-balV % 

canibuca, and ikiick-^gb^g. Rym^ibid.^^ v v ^ \ . 

Froi 6 s.ii. t 0 e. 158. ^ ByiOiV. B5d^vi^ 6tT* \ ^ ^ 
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CHAP, proportion of Welshmciii orraed wntli lances, 

I dressed in uniform at the king's cxjKjnsc. 

Those proved of greatvUtiUty^ wherever the 
country* w^s inohnt^ iU adapted to the 

opereiions of cavalry. ^ ^ ^ ^ v 

the long* Isummoned his^ te- 

yuits, the earl Constable wd earl maresehal held 
the principal commands^'under the sovereign : 
blit in ahnies raised by cphtraeti he appointed 
two oiS imore>^^^^^ duty it was to 

ahuytheforees^ and to direct their movements. 
The officers^ who undieitook the charge of the 
cavalry,) were- called constables ! the* infantry 
was divided and subdivided into thousand^ hun- 
dreds, and twenties^ commanded by ^their rcs- 
ptetive leaders, centenars^ and vintenai’s^'^ 


The mwt^r-jroUof thp army which besieg^ Calais is alill ex- 
tant, ioA will ^tve the reader atn esact insight into the ComposiiiDii 
of^n EnglijMi arrays ; Under tlie king were, ; > i-: ’ 

nie jiriii^ of IVales at ^ - - - - - - - 

The,m^b«]|p 9fl)urhapi - - - - -m " • ■ * 

Id emJiSp^h - - - - - - - 

i[- :44f.hiiAhSiin4^bfStiierets^*^^;>>i ^ V..> 

10^ knighta; - - " - - - ; ^ - -r • ^ 

4d3S esv(ai|k8, cbpatahlea,eeatefmrsV - 

ai^ arcbm on horseback - - ^ ^ - 
; 305 psuincenara - - - - . - , - - - V - 

.'W * , 

^ cairpeiiteiai . «mi|hs, ' engineera^ ten t* 

/ ibaker^ tuihersw aripoujerik go strOl- 

- ^ J 

4474 Wf 4^ - > 
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Vi y . 

VI. On one dccasion ; Edward made it hiB CHAP, 
boast, that his predecessors had always po»> 
scsscd the dominion of the sfeas between 
land and France.*''^. ' l^e fleet by which tfaiisVsu- 
periority had been obtained and preserved^' con- 
sisted of a few gall^s and other shipS' belonging 
to the crown I'^iof asquxidrdtt of fifty-seven sail 
which the cinque'^rts were compelled by char- 
ter to furnish as often ^ they werc'demanded 
by the king of a fleet of galleys supplied ac- 
cording to contract by Genoese adventUr^V^ 
and lastly, of the merchantmen belonging to ; 
the different ports. For at this period the some 
vessel served alternately for 'the pbi^^es of 
commerce and war : and a large ship^ after hav- 
ing discharged its cargos and taken on board a ,, 
complement of forty mariners, forty armed men, 
and sixty archers, was equal to the^ any bne- 
my.'®* The king claimed the right of purvey- 
once of ships as well as of other articles. As 
occasion required, he issued orders for the 
zure of a certain number of vessels^^^sbihi^^ 
of all that could be found ih any bf me» English < 
harbours ; and at. the same time iq>i^iii)t^d c<^- 



'** Frdg^tQircs iKHtd regea Ang^ domini ni8ri5«ttiwisnurini 
Uitiq i^peteiitb temporibuB exUttruttt;^ ‘ iy; 73Si la 
navie, say ,i|»e invS ; 

les paya tenoient et ap^UojihliraQiiie Aoi deVUV^ . Rot. 

'*'W, ut;47Si low. iv. S83. ;* •*» M.iti.OOiJivi.T^/'K. 36^ 

’ Idr^' ^o ar^ iniW' i^^S^^ 
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CHAP, missioners to press mariners and others into his 
- • service, till diey had collected a sufficient uum- 

her to mtui them.l^^ Thus he was enabled to 
procure conveyance for the armies, which he 
transported to the continent : and on oue occa- 
sionlhe left England with a fleet of eleven hun- 
dred sail of different ^scripdons. But it was 
not only in the time of n^ar that tbe> owners found 
that theii' ships lay at tlie king' s mercy. As 
often as any of his family or servants crossed the 
sea,; vessels Avere forcibly. impressed for their 
passage -.’^ even when ^ the bishop of Durham 
came to the parliament in London, the king’s 
officers seized for the transport of his servants 
% > and provisions three ships in the ports of New- 
castle and Haitlcpool.'” It is true that on all 
these occasions, the owners were paid the usual 
ohafges but such intern^tions of trade were 
prejudicial to the merchants, and before, the 
dose of the king’s reign, . the shipping of Eng- 
land had considerably deoieased.'^^ ; < 

'In time of war it Avas customary, to forbid the 
captains of trader^ to sail Avithout. convoy under 
the penalty of forfeiting t^ew goods and chattels. 

o general embargo .was . laid on 




Iu.'2l£’4#i950^.'t.'4; 8 238. 242/ ^^2,'jOoV363; 81ri. 

... 

> Id. V. 933. 599, 913. TSQ. vi. 390, vii. 48. 

'“id. y.‘7tB. . The cWge ivr It hip sliitt iroiti Dover 

toCa)aiswu^ S{il)i. Vd.: forAsn^er, 2l;e<. l>d.* Jlyai.vi. 390, 
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all the ports in the nation : and no vessel vras CHAP, 
permitted to sail, till the owner had given seen- > ^ 

rity that it should carry provisions to the army 
in Scotland.*'^ 

As soon as the fleet was collected, it was Com- 
.placcd under the command of an officer named 
Lhc admiral, and appointed by the crown. If it 
were numerous, it was divided into two squa- 
drons, one of which comprised all the ships.be- 
longing to the ports north of the mouth of the 
Thames, the other all those, which came from 
the ports to the south or west of the same river. ' 

Each was intrusted to the care of an admiral 
invested with the most extensive powers to en- 
force discipline and punish ofiences.'^ Of the Prite5. 
prizes which were token, the ships belonged to < 
the king ; the cargo and prisoners were divided 
between him and the captors."* In what pro- * 
portion this division was made is uncertain : but 
according to the agreement with the adven- 
turers from Genoa, both were to share^ alike.'®' 

In 1357 a curious case was brought before the 
king for decision . A French squadron, which had 
plundered some Portuguese merchantmen, fell 
in with the English fleet, and was captured. 

The ships were condemned os prizes : but the 
original owners reclaiming their goods, the 

?** Rym. iv.TlT. TW- . 
r U, ui. 475, iv. Tf. f «B. vi. ITO. vii. IST- 

'•* Id. vlii 89. 

VOU IY.>' ‘ 
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CHAP, cause vmi argued in the court of the admiral, 
■/ and the demand refund. ; Dissatisfied with 
this judgment, they appealed to tiie king in 
Countiil^ under the |Hca tliot^ by a ldte treaty be- 
tween the two ctownfs, Portuguese property was 
to be protected even in an enemy’s Vessel. But 
ISdWard confirmed the judgment of the admiral, 
and in a letter to the king of Portugal observed, 
fbat, had the' goods been shipped on board the 
French vessels by the owners, they would have 
come under the provision in the treaty: but that 
having been captured by the enemy, they 
had ceased to be Portuguese property, > and of 
course could not be claimed by the original pro- 
prietors.*® 

askira Vllr In this plach 1 may direct the attention 
of the reader to the state of the English church 
during the fourteenth century. 1, The rivalry 
which has already been mentioned, still existed 
between the civil and ecclesiastical judicatutos, 
and eaah continued to accuse the encroachmenfa 


of the other. That their miitual conijilamts and 
poni * recriminations were not unfounded^- Wl appear 
•»««». probable, if we reflect that thb ‘limits of their 
- authority had not been accurately defined, ‘and 
that nuuiy differetit bearings, under 

ope^bf which it migh^ belong to the -cognizance 



dfihesiiritnBljandubder another/ the 

i civil jo&k howeyi^; 
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advantage which wm refused to his Hvat, in CHAP, 
the power of issuing .prohibitions ; .by which be * 
stayed the proceedings ' in' the spiritu al court, 
and called the: patties i to plead before himself. 

If we may believe the ; celebrated (jrosseteste, 
these prohibitions^ by the ingenuity of the law-* 
ycrs, and the presumption uf othe judges, had 
been multiplied beyond all reasonable bounds: 
the cognizi^ce of all kinds of causes was gra> 
dually withdrawn from the ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals ;< and the. bishops and their officers were 
perpetually interrupted and harassed in the ex;* 
creise of their undoubted jurisdiction. It waS 
natural that tlie sovereign should uphold the 
pretensions of his own courts : but his necessi- 
ties often forced him todend an unwilling ear to 
the complaints of the clergy, who as often as 
they voted him an ; aid, were careful, like the 
eommons,' to ? make : the grant depend on the . 
redress of : their grievances.. By this expedient 
they extorted < a ’ few occasional , indulgences. 
£^\yard l;l, allowed the ^spiritual courts to de- 
termine cer tom causey in defiance: of ; lay prohi- " " ' ; ; 
hitipits *. T> ii(mii;|idward Illi gronted that; «lerks 
i convicted of hoyi other capitol orimefthan^trca- 
800,^ shouldh.ei ikUvercd to^their orffiimes to 


ei)i^dn4; : 
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condemned by them to pcrpietual imprisonment 
and pehance ; that civil courts should be for- 
bidden to in(^nire into the proceedings of the 
spiritual courts in causes notoriously within their 
jurisdiction ; and that no prelate should he im- 
pleaded before the lay judges without the spe- 
cial command of the sovereign.'*^ '■ 

2. The popes as supreme pastors continued 
to require jpecimiary aids to ertablc^Hbem to con- 
duct the government of the univei’sal church ; 
and the people, in proportion as they were op- 
pressed with taxes foi'the wars against Scotland 
and France, complained of the monies, which 
were also raised towards the support of the court 
of Rome. ‘ Tlie papal revenues in England arose 
from four principal sources. 1 . The Peter-pence 
had been established under the Anglo-Saxon 
princes, a tax of one penny on every house- 
holder, whose chattels were valued at i thirty 
, jjcnce t and it had been settled bn the popes as 
a voluntairy donation towards the relief of the 
English pilgrims. It appOab to haVe been fixed 
by custom at a certain; ihsteaid of an uncertain 
still remained' the saitie' 'after the 
t*lajjsl of five centuries, notwithstanding the great 
''inbrbase' " 


r ' nation in #ealth and the number 

nfinhn^^iar^t^^: ‘lire pontlH^mbir 
be coU«^|^ in the manner of the; original grant: 
but the demaiid wM strenuously and efi^ctnally 
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resisted ; and the a^gre^te sum paid by the CHAP, 
prelates to the pajial coUqetor amounted to no .y* / 
more than two hundred pounds."^ 2. Th^, reader Grantor 
will recollect the gjrant pfr the; census, as it .was 
called, of one thduaand marksi which bad tteen 
made by king John, os an acknowledgment that 
Ive held Hie crown in fee, of the sovereign pontit)'. 

The amount wosmot very considerable in itself : 
but the payment conveyed with it the idea of 
vassalage, and the poutitfs were amiually cpip- 
pcllcd to remind the successors of John of , the 
obligation. If their friendship, chanced, to be 
necessary to the king, the itdmonitiou was re- 
ceived, with respect and obedience: if it were 
not, some excuse, was mventcd, and, the pay- 
ment was deferred. At the death of Edward I., 
no less tlian seventeen thousand marks had bp- 
epme, .due,: by hif . son every demand, Apas faith- 
fully diseborged : and thp.thir^ %lward imitated 
> the conduct of his father,, till hq pngaged in the 
chipjierical pis>j^ect,. pf , wresting the crowp of 
France frpm its i)osses8oi:.„ ,|rhe. popes waitpd 
, wjtli. impatience fpr. the, rpjturn pf peace, and in 
, 1^6^. Urban V. ;i^emapde^, the nrreaTS,of tfic Iwt 
thirty-three fyears, with a hint that if ; thp cbiini’ 
were resistpd, bcisbould enjtpp 
coppjt.fortherpppjvpQr.pf ^le pp^n^li^ps, cputaiiipd 

int the iorignial. grant , 

siii it aiiio'ui^iifel'io : abolit'il; (Aorc 

gitter .JDurhuiu.U; w,:;. . 
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CHAF. met, the hinj^ Assembled the ‘ lords spiritual and 
V' ^ tehiporal in the white chamber at Westminster, 
communicated to them the^ papal demand, and 
solicited their adnCe. ' ^The prelates requested 
a day^ to consult iii private; and returning’ the 
ridxt morning, answered that ncitlier John nor 
any other person ' cbtild subject the- kingdom ' to 
another power. Without the consent of the na- 
tion,' The temporal Speers ’“Concurred in their 
opinion: it Was communicated to the com- 
mons; who willingly expressed their assent: 
and a public instrument was ' draim up in tiie 
name Of the king, lords, and commons; repeat- 
ing the answer of the bishops, and adding that 
the act of John was done without' the con- 
sent of the realm, and against »the tenor of the 
oalti which he had taken at his coronation. It 
? Was' then resolved by the lords and commons 
' (the king ahd ‘prelates had withdrawn)’ that if 
the pope attempted tbenforCe his claim by pro- 
cess of law. Or by Wny Other meansi they would 
resist aha Stand against him' to the utmost of 
their power.** This Solemn detcrtttinatiOii set 
# the qUeation of the censna at rest ftW Over. * • 

C ^ Si'^The OrigiW'bf 'the' paymejnt^of;y&‘i^< 

V has been referred to the presents, which hi thfe 
’ ^ ri(6iW i^riy^agC#tWery‘biSh When hWHvdis Con- 
8t^riitji^;‘aird eyery priCst'at h(s'ordinatkm/>wai8 
CiTpfeitSd tW the officiitiWg ptrcAat^s add 

thrir atbmdants. 'fiy Gregory the grea 
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abolbbed: after his death it sprang up again; 
and as the avioi^nt of the gift was regi^ated by i y- • 


the. value of the ;beneficex it insensibly to 
be rated atone year’s, in cqmei In many 
ceaes it exacted froni all the inferior clergy; 


in the court . of J^ine at every .promotion; 
whence, as many prelates obtained thcLr sees by 
papal *' provisions,” the hrst fruits of most bi- 
shoprics were gradually absorbed by the papal 
treasury.'*^ In England Pandulf bishop of Norr 
wicb, is said to have been the first who exacted 
this tax from his clergy, on the plea of the in- 
cumbrances, with which he found liimself bur- 


dened;'" In 1246 Boniface, archbishop of Can* 
terburyi, obtained fiom Innocent IV., the first 
year’s income of all bpneficcs in lus province, 
which might become vacant during the six fol- 
lowing years ; and other prelates repeatedly 
appli^ for similar grants to succeeding pontiffs. 


At length (Clement V. alleging rin excuse the 
urgent necessities of the Roman church, rpr 
served for his own use nU thq fost fruits that 
might arise .m the ceprse of: two years a^ 
some time ^ec his successor 'Jpha^pUt. iimr 
tated hi# exampfoj but , extended the term, to , « 
'threei’ye^:' \ ' 

£. 4. inthj^piaceit hieyfM ortish^ 

.tmAnner>in iUfhicfo tu,. bi^ppties dcs.'* 

;devoivett>Q]^ ^pjh^.seelriAftPf \ 
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CHAP, of the Magna Charta, it became the cuatom, 
t that on the vacancy of any see, the chapter 
should solicit a cong4 d’elirej to choOsc by the 
majoiity of Suffrages^ or by way of compromise, 
die future bishop, and to present him to the 
king for the royal approbation. That approba- 
tion was signified to the metropolitan, if the 
church were subject to liim^ or to the pope, if 
' it were a liietropolitical see. When the election 
had been confirmed by the pope or ifietropoli- 
tan, the confirmation was notified to the king, 
who received the homage of the new bishop, 

. and gave him the tcmporalties of his bishopric.*'' 
In the course of this complex proceeding, diffi- 
culties fiequentl^ occurred. To secure proper 
persons for the episcopal office, and to prevent 
undue influence in the choice, so many minute 
and rigorous regulations had been introduced by 
the canons, that it was easy for the po^ic or the 
» metropolitan, it he were so inclined, to di.seover 

sufficient cause for the rejection of almost any 
individual. Tlie metropolitan^ indeed, as from 
him. there lay an appeal to the pope, was careful 
: ' to exercise his authority with moderation': but 
‘ the judgment of the pope ivas definitive ; and it 
■ tikmarchs to exert all their 

infljLiencc at t^ court of. RomCj. to free them- 
selves fix>m an obnoxious, and to exhlt a fai'ou- 
rite, prelate. By degrees the popes drew to 
thcmselve^ the right. of institution, which had 
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formerly belonged to the metropolitans^ and by 
means of provisions" appointed .to almost 
every bishopric, i^or did the monarph view thq 
alteration with displeasure. He generally found 



the pontiff nopre t^ tabic tlian the chapters : 
and if he occasionally acquiesced in the papal 
choice, might in return expect that equal a^n- 
tion would be paid to his; own recommendation. 
He was probably a gainer by the change. 

On such occasions it had been customary for 
the pope to send a copy of the “ provision" to 
the king, with u request that he would grant the 
tcmporaliics of the see to the new bishop.'” It 
happened that in the first of JBdward I. while the 
king was on his way from the holy land, the 
pope appointed Robcrt .de Kilwardby to the 
archiepiscopal sec of Canterbury. The council 
admitted t;he new primate, but with a protesta- 
tion that the provision was contrary to the rights 


of the crown, and a declaration that for the fu- 


ture, the king wpuld not hold himself obliged to 
grant-tlio temporalties to prelates; so provided.'” 
Six ycars/ later . Robert j aacepted the dignity of 
cardinal,, and rcngiicd hia arclibishopric. As 
tho -resignation wa9 made in tbe papal court, the 
pontiff^ according to custqm* his suc- 

cessor: but,r pi:oV^lllypn .account ojfthp protes- 
tation of tire cqimal, omitted fn his letter to tlie 


Claus. 1 EAT.. 32^ ;; 

•y-> - (i; fit 
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CHAP, king the usual request concerning the temporal* 
> » ties. The omissiou create4 a demur: but at 

length, on the supposition that it had been an 
error of U>e clerk, it n^as oyerlooked.'^^ Twenty- 
three years elapsed, when William de Gt^ins- 
borough was preferred to the bishopric of Wor- 
cester: and in the bidl of provision the pope 
was made to intrust to his care the temporalties 
as well as the spiritualties of that see. The ad- 
dition did, not escape the observation of the 
royai officers- 3 it was declared to be. an invasion 
of the right of the king, to whom alone, and not 
to .the pope, belonged the power of granting the 
teipporaltaes : and the bishop,, for having re- 
ceived the bull, was condemned to pay a line of 
one thousand marks. Tp evade, however, the 
difficulty, without having recourse tp negoeia-* 
tion witli the pontiff, the, following expedient 
adopted* Gainshprongh, by a formal in- 
stmment, renounced eveiy clauac in the bull, 
which, might be prejjudiciaVto the rights of thp 
crown, and acknowledged^ that, he Could recei ve 
the.temporalttes , of the bishopric Iroin np. cm,c 
■ Edwaid^ sarisfied with this 

denunciation, deUyeredthnt^m|H>M hiin, 
hmi ,to,dq ' Still, hQ>y^ 

(tynr>;^ the ponrt.pf ^mc .pf^ 
oJE^t^fpw.forni, the 

quiiW from itach bishop a similar rehuhelatioii, 
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which was regularly made from that time tilt CHAf. 
“ provision^ ” were finally abollBhed in 'the reign • 

of Henry ” . i.:- 

But the pix)visiofis ” tO bishoprics did not of inferior 
create such general ‘dissatisfaction as those to ***"®®'®*' 
inferior benefices. All 'the complaints which 
had been made in’ the reign of Henry III, were 
repeated : that the rights of the patroUs had heen 
invaded ; that livings \yere given to clergymen 
who did not reside within the kingdom^ and 
were even ignorant of the language; and/ that 
the wealth of tlie English church was occasion'* 
ally eitipldyed" in Supporting those, who ach^ 
cated the CaUse of the enemies of England. The 
popes condescended to reply; that thCy had used 
their right with moderation ; that, in general; 
they appointed none to benefices who were riot 
the king' S subjects ; and that; if they evCr brrike 
that'nile^ it wds iirfavour of thC cardinals; who 
were employed to support his interests in the 
Roman court.'”^ The real fact wks, that ' the 
popes; p^tiCulariy after they had' fixed' their rfe-* 
sidenee nn this sidferif the Alps; #erei reduced 
tri such indigence; thet they Could ri'6t>maiht(iiri 
theif itfinisters ri^lthout'e^irciriai’resourees V and 
oUrlfndridrchs, thringh'thcy 'riiight be rieciisibn/- 
ally derided, Wereiriot'airicerc iH their- bristility 
td^ri praetieej' thd 'Utility 'df Wliidi they eipC' 

See liumberlesH instances in Hyoiei', passim. In 13!^ VA* 
w<ird U. made a selemii pruteat against the clause, ir. c 1. - 
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CHAP, rienccd themselves. By soliciting “ provisions” 

* for their servants, they exonerated themselves 

from tlie* obligatipn of remunerating them out 
of the revenues of the cro^vn r ^ and scarcely a 
year ■'was suffered to pass, in which' they did not 
obtup several grants of this description in fa- 
vour of their own chaplains^'^ ' 

Papal ' On these different accounts the popes had 
England, generally several officers in England employed 
more in a temporal than spiritual capacity. It 
; was their duty to Collect and transmit the mo- 
•' nies belonging to the apostolic chamber, to 
execute the letters of provision, to serve cita- 
tions, and to notify the judgments given in the 
papal courts in cases of appeal, or on bene- 
ficiary matters. To the crown they were always 
/^ bbjects of jealousy. They were most strictly 
forbidden to attempt any 'thing derogatory from 
the rights of the king ; their persons were occa- 
sionally searched ; every suspicious instrument 
'was,!seized and laid before the council; and on 
the slightest provocation they were prosecuted, 
i iitiprisoncd, or baiiished.?^* : The papal procura- 
tor, djefore be could enter on the ^execution of 
' ; , office, found it- necessary to swear, , that he 
; %3 W0tdd"be loyal to the king' andtkeep his coun- 
V 'gel ;■ that he would cxccutc^ino' orders' which 
* irnight- he: prejudicial to the rights of the crown 

, -L'i ‘ i j »Kj ' > ■. Tl ' ' 

, "• Iii,12t5 IMw^rd obtained Ihm: at tlie ssune tiwe. Jlym. 

■ :''U. 5j. To IWii lift ubtaiAM itit. Ttl^ ( i'' 
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or of the subject ; that be w^ould publish- no let- ^ 
ters which he might receive from the. pope or » — 
any other person, till he hod shewn them, to the 
council; and that he would not send money 
out of the kingdom without the royal licence.'** 

But no prince seems to have , carried this jea- 
lousy farther thanEdward 11. When John XXII. 
had sent the bishops of Vienne and Orange,, to 
ncgociatc a reconciliation between him and, his 
consort Isabella, though they had previously 
informed him that they brought with them no 
letters of any, description, which could affect his 
interests or those of any of his subjects, .the . 
constable of Dover received orders to address 
them on tlieir landing in the following- terms : 

— ‘- My lords, it is my duty to cliarge every 
“ stranger; who enters this land, to infonn our 
lord the king of the cause of his comkig ; but 
this is unnecessary, as l am assured, you have 
“ already done so. It is, however, my duty also 
“ to forbid you, in the name , of our lord, the 
“ king, to bring with youj of to do any thing , 

“ which may be prejudicaal to the king, his 
“ land, or any> of his subjects, under th6 penal- 
ties which thereto belong to receive or 
“ execute hereafter any order 4bat inay arrive, - 
“ and prove prejudicial* to hiip> his land, 

“ or his subjects, under the same penalties.” 
After this uncQprtecnjs speeph, he was te\.1wat ■ 


■ ■■K 
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CHAP, them with every attention^ dtid inform the king 
- ofthrir ariiviil.*'” sy ; < < i ? 

.Sadies In the last year^-oC £ld«wdl; the di^ent 
proTuions. claima of ith&' ptodffst became the’ ;8ubject of 
parliahientary investiigation. ^ ; An unanimous : re- 
^ solution: was jt^en- by >the king, lords, and com- 
mons-j to put an end 'to all causes of complaint, 
and Testa/ the papal procurator, was severely 
reprimanded before the two houses, forbidden 
tb repeat Ins farmer exactions, and strictly en- 
'r johled to keep for tlic king's suse the monies 
March ss. whiehrhe had levied. At the same time writs 
were directed to the sheriffs, to arrest all per- 
a<ws, vwho had been employed by him, and to 
bru^jthem before the king on .a certain day, to 
• answer the complaints of the aggrieved. : It is 
imposstbleto aoquit Edward of dupUeity on this 
occasion. : The cardinal bishnp of ^bina visited 
him; during the sittiDg of parliament : ast soon 
Ap. 4. aAit was dissolved, the king took Testa and 
his I associates ! -under ;the.' royal: protectioii/ and 
granted (diem; pei^imssion to levy thci first i^its, 
to^perform 'all acts done by :tbfiir predecessors/ 
iji- , iind;to transmit theiinoples, which theythadiOoU 
)ecteih .tQ. lhe>pmit^ of exchange* The 
: departed ^ifond ^^the 

pdpeldifieeTsiweremimediBh^^ppotedihyith^ 

I ) pflS^ 

> letter ; in- 
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eluded the words ^* as far as is in our power :" 
now it was not in the king’s power to surrender^ 
the lights of thO. eroWn; and of consequence 
the protection which they had obtained was of 
no force. From ’this decision they appealed to' 
Edward hiniself, who replied by an order for 
the observance of the parliamentary prohibitions. 
His death, which happened a ;few days Inter, left 
the question in this unsettled statO.’® '' 

So it remained during the reign of Edward IL/ 
and the first part of that of his successor. ^ But; 
in the year 1343 the act of Edward I. was read 
in parliament, and an additional adt was passed^ 
forbidding under the pain of forfeiture any per> 
son to bring into the realm, or receive, or exe- 
cute provisions, reservations, or letters of any 
other description, which- should be contraiy to 
the rights of the king or of his subjects ; order- 
ing all such lettem to he seized wherevet they 
might be found ; and commanding all provisors 
or others, who in consequence of siich lettersi 
should bring actions against the patmns of 
benefices, or their presentees, to te brought 
before thip' kbg tb receive that judgment, which 
he Should *award.^ In the next ; paiiioment, it 
^was determined that the penalty to be utcurred 
by effeudiers laga'mst' thedi^ aet should ' be out? 
laWT]^, pel^lietual 'imprisimm^tj'or^abjuraticm 

r wEgfa nlated b the ro^b' o^ pw1um^ 


w 

CHAP. 
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CHAP, the realm. In 1351 it was provided by a new 
^ J * statute, that ecclesiastical elections should be 
*3^1- and the rights of patrons should be pre- 

• served : that if the pope by provision or reser- 
vation disturbed such rights and elections, the 
collation should -fall to the king in all cases 
wlierc he or on ecclesiastical person were the 
‘ pairon, or the lay patron neglected to exercise 
hiaright : and that if the king's presentee were 
afterwards molested by the provisor, then the 
said provisor, his procurators, executors, and 
not^es,' should be imprisoned, and fined at the 
naCrcy of the king, and make full compensation 
to the person aggrieved.'®* With this statute 
the clergy were not content. In tlie place of 
one invasion of right it substituted another, 
.Instead of protecting the freedom of canonical 
election against the interference of the pope, it 
dmlished such freedom in favour of the king, 
on the groundless plea, that the nomination had 
originally belonged to the crown, and tliat when 
the conditions, . on which free elections had been 
: conceded, were no longer observed, the crown 

oo^t to W replaced in its original situation.' 
is». i ' years later an addition was^made to the 
provisions of this statate; It always happened 
l^t the’ presentee applied for protection to the 
royals' tiid provisor* to the papal courts i ' and that 
V > die lalte^'%' spiritual cei^tires endeayoin^d to 

" ' ■ - ' ' > . V . ■■ . rr-. ‘ k ' ■i’.' ‘ >' 
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prevent the execution of the judj^ents given in 
the former. It vras therefore enacted that who- 
soever should draw any of the king’s subjects to 
plead in a foreign court on matters, the cogni-> 
zance of which belonged to the king’s courts, or 
should by such means seek to defeat the judg- 
,mmts given in the king’s courts, should be al- 
lowed two months to answer for his contenipt : 
and at the expiration of that term, should, with 
his procurators, attornies, executors, notaries, 
and maintainei's, be put out of the king’s protec- 
tion, his lands, goods, and chattijls forfeited to 
the king, and his body, if found, imprisoned, till 
it w'ere ransomed at the king’s will.'** 

In 13G4 all the former statutes on this subject 
were confirmed, and the penalties of the last 
were extended to all persons Avho had procured, 
or should procure personal citations to plead in 
a foreign court, or had obtained or should ob- 
tain in the said court any ecclesiastical benefices 
within the realm : and in the same punishment 
were involved all their maintainers, concealers, 
abettore, aiders, fautors, and sureties. To this 
new stiitute the dukes, carls, barons, and coin- 
mons:> agreed, “ if it should so please the king 
but the prelates added to their consent n pro- 
test, that they did not mean to assent to any 
thing: If which might be, or which, might turn to 
" the prejudice of their dignity or estate.”'®* 


CHAP. 

11 . 



^ Ibid. 9T lid. HI. St. t. Hot. Pari, ii. aria. 

Stat. 38 Ed;‘lll, sf. S'. ' 'Hot. PU'l. it. V84i 1(]j. These enact* 
'VOL. 'IV. ' - ; ^ P- 
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CHAP. In 1373 the commons again ackU'essed the 
^ ^ king, complaining of the papal provisions, and 

i3r3. of the demand of the first fruits: but Edward 
replied, that his envoys were treating on these 
subjects with the pontiff, and that ho could not 
consent to any innovation till he should know 
13T4. the result.'^’ It was agreed by the two powers . 
. to suspend all proceedings in their respective 
courts, and to send ambassadors to Bruges, 
where the matters in dispute might be amicably 
adjusted, and at the same time a peace be nego- 
ciated with Fiance under the papal mediation. 
i3?5. The consequence was that Edwai’d remitted all 
the penalties incurred by the statutes against 
? provisors; and Gregory IX. revoked every rc- 
sen'ation which had been made by himself or 
his predecessors, but had not yet taken cflect ; 
confirmed all the king’s presentees in the actual 
possession of their benefices, without re«juiri)ig 
from them the payment of the first fruits ; im- 
posed silence on all the provisors (they were six 


in entH were called ilic suuitcs of pruvisori* aorl pneinunire. TIhi 
laflcr word is taken from iho hpginning of the writ, preparatory to 
tlie prouectnion, yFftmunire fuciax. Forewarn, Stc. 

Hot, Pari, li, ;1Q0. A little before, tlie commons had peti- 
tiDncd Uiat no clergyman blioulcl he one of the great ofikera of 
state; and Edward hud replied that lie Aliould take ihr; advice of 
his coundl. 1 mention this merely to ob.'^erve^ that the real ground 
of: tl^ petition ap|)ears pn the rojU : namely, |hat laymen ibrmal- 
admmktrauun might be punihheil with llie forfeiture of ih el ir lands 
atid phattete, but that clergymen were so s^cure4 by their privi- 
leges, that it vfas diflictiJt to bring them to wl^at^ver had ■ 

been their conduct wJjUe they were iji JP^J* 
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ill number) who had causes pending in his courts; 
and empowered the bishops to visit the livings, 
which had been given to cardinals, and to re- 
serve, in defiance of prohibition or appeal, so 
much of the income, as they thought necessary 
for the repairs of the church and buildings.'®* 

The king seeins to have been satisfied : but the 
commons the next year presented to him two 1376 . 
more petitions, repeating and exaggerating their - 
former complaints. They were coldly received, ■ 

He had, he returned, already applied a sufificient 
remedy, and was still in treaty with the pontiff 
respecting the matters contained in their long 
and tedious addresses.'*" * 

From the preceding detail, the reader will Nature of 
have collected all accurate notion of this con- {rovere"' 
troversy. Of the primacy of the pontiff or of 
his spiritual jurisdiction there was no question : 
both these were repeatedly acknowledged by 
the commons in their petitions, and by the king 
in his fetters. But it was contended that the 
pope was surrounded by subtle and rapacious 
counsellors, who abused for their own emolu- 
ment the confidence of their master :"** that by 
their advice he fiad “ accroached” to himself a 


Rym. vii. 33. 6S-i-8S. got Pari. ii. 337 — 340. 

^ lit tli'e piminlile to the atatiite of the 3Uth of Edward III. it 
is said to have been eriaeted among other rea.sons, cn eideet coil- . 
fort dll moult soVent a estee truble par tides ct Semblar 

blcs iinpbrtona clamours ot impetrationes, et qi y meist vOluntiers 
convenaUe remMie, si sa seglitote cstoit sur ces choSea enfourmee. 
Ed. III. >fc;si-c. ir 
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CH.\P. tL'niporal authority to which, as it invaded the 
. / riirlits of odiers, he could have no claiiu : and 

that when repeated reinonstranees had failed, it 
was lawful to employ the resources of the civil 
power in the just defence of civil rights. It was 
in vain that the pontiflj on account of his pre- 
eminent dignity in the ehui-cli, claimed a right 
to dispose of its revenues for it.s advantage : the 
new statutes ^vere put in execution ; and the 
same legislators, who received with deference 
the doctrinal decisions, and disciplinary regida- 
tious'of their chief pastor, visited wdth the .se- 
verest penalties of the law the clergymen, who 
procured frojn him the provi.sion to a benefice 
in opposition to the rights of the patron. 'J'his 
is an important occurrence in our hi.story, as it 
proves beyond contradiction that the distinction 
between the spiritual and temporal power of the 
pope, which is maintained by the catholicH of the 
present day, was a principle fully recognised and 
a.ssei*tcd by their catholic ancestors ina4y cen- 
turies ago. 

In the obstinacy with which the court of Rome 
urged the exercise of these obnoxious claims, it 
, is difficult to discover any traces of that political 
wisdom, for which it has been celebrated. - Its 
, conduct tended to loosen the tie.s winch bound 
the people to the head of their church, to nou- 
rish a spirit of oppo.sition to hi.s authority, and 
t) create a willingness to listen to the declama- 
tions, and adopt the opinions of religious inno- 
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viitors. To disputes respecting the question- CHAi*. 
able limits of the spiritual and temporal juris- ' — .J-~j 
dictions, succeeded a more important contro 
versv on points of doctrine ; and before thc closc 
of Edward’s reign, a new teacher appeared, who 
boldly rejected many of the tenets which his 
countrymen had hitherto revered as sacred ; 
wliose disciples for more than a century main- 
tained a doubtful contest with the civil and ec- 
clesiastical authorities ; and wliose principle.s, 
though apparently eradicated, continued to ve- 
getate in secret, till the important era of the 
reformation. I may be allowed to add a few 
notices resiiecting the life of this extraordinary 
man. 

VTIL It is about the 1360 that the name Orisin ui 

. WycliBc. 

of VVycUH’c is first mentioned in history. He 
was then engaged in a fierce but ridiculous con- 
troversy with the ditferent orderiS of friars. They 
had been established in England for more than a 
century: and by their zeal, piety, and learning, ?. 
the usual concomitants of new religious insti- 
tutions, had deservedly earned the esteem of the 
public., Some taught with applause in theuni-,;^ 
vorsities: many. lent their aid to the parochial 
clergy in; the discharge of tlieir ministry : se^ 
veral had been raised to the episcopal dignity : : 
and others had boeu employed in difficult and 
importaii^t; negociations by their soveitigns.'*' 


Se« Collectwea AnglicMinorltica, pHasiinj* 
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CH.\P. tcmpornl authority to which, ns it invnilccl the 
, rights of others, he could have no clniiii : und 
that when repeated remonstrances had failed, it 
M’as lawful to employ the resources of the civil 
power in the just defence of civil rights. It was 
in vain that the pontiff, on account of his pre- 
eminent dignity in the chui’ch, elniiued a right 
to dispose of its revenues for its advantage : the 
new statutes were put in execution ; and the 
same legislators, who received with deference 
the doctrinal decisions, and discijdinarj' regidn- 
tions'of their chief pastor, visited with the .se- 
verest pcnaltie.s of the law the clergymen, who 
procured fro/n-hiin the jirovision to n benefice 
in opposition to the rights of the patron. Tins 
is an important oecurrcncc in our history, as it 
proves beyond contradiction that the di.stinction 
between the spiritual and temporal power of the 
pope, which is maintained by the catholics of the 
present day, was a principle fully recognised and 
a.sserted by their catholic ancestors maijy cen- 
turie's ago. 

In the obstinacy with which the court of Rome 
ui^ed the exercise of these obnoxious claims, it 
is difficult to discover any traces of tliat ])olitical 
wisdom, for which it has been celebrated. Its 
. conduct tended to loosen the tics winch bound 
the people to the Head of their chiireh, to nbu- 
risli a spirit of opj^.sition to his tiutHority, and 
t> create a willingness to listen to the declama- 
tions, und adopt the opinions of religious inno- 
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vntors. To disputes respecting the question- CHAI*. 
able limits of the spiritual and temporal juris- ^ 
dictions, succeeded a more important contro 
versy on points of doctrine ; and before the closc 
of Edward's reign, a nev/ teacher appeared, who 
boldly rejected many of the tenet, s which his 
countrymen had hitherto revered as sacred; 
whose disciples for more than a centuiy main- 
tained a doubt'’'d contest with the civil and ec- 
clesiastical authorities; and who.se principles, 
though apparently eradicated, continued to ve- 
getate in secret, till the important era of the 
reformation. I may be allowed to add a few 
notices res|)eeting the life of this extraordinary 
man. 

VTII. It is about the year 1360 that tlicname Origin oc 
of Wyclirte is fir.'^t mentioned in history. He 
was then engaged in a fierce but ridiculous con- 
troversy with the different orders of friars. I’hoy 
had been established in England for more than a 
century: and by their zpal, piety, and learnings ■ -J' . ivU ; ■ 
the usual concomitants of new religious, insti- 
tutions, had dcservedly;.earned the esteepi ofthe 
public. , Some taught with applause, in the upi-^; 
versities : many .lent their aid to the paroehiol 
clergy in .the, discharge of their ministry,: se- 
veral had been raised to the episcopal dignity : ; 
and . others had bpen employed in difficult aijd . 
important; negociations by iheir sovertigi\s,'®‘ v 


See CollecCaaea 
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CHAP. The reputation and prosperity of the new orders 
' — awakened the jealousy of their rivals. Fitz- 
Ralph archbishop of Armagh,' openly accused 
them before the pontiff; and Wycliffe, treading 
in the footsteps of Fitz-Ralph, maintained at 
Oxford that a life of mendicity was repugnant 
to the ])recepts of the gospel, and that the friars 
.in practice and doctrine were involved in tlic 
giiilt of fifty heresies.'® 'Fhc men, whom he 
attacked, endeavoured to justify themselves by 
the example of Christ, who was .supi>ortcd by 
the alms of his disciples : and Wycliffe replied 
by this nice distinction : that Christ, though he 
received, did not ask ; while t|ic friars, not con- 
tent with spontaneous offerings, extorted others 
by their importunity and falsehoods. Tbiscon- 
boversy had no immediate result : but it is men- 
tioned as the origin of that violent hostility to 
the friars, which Wycliffe displayed in every 
subsequent stage of bis life. : n 

lie loses Archliishop Islip had founded Canterbury hall 
dmirhlp. in Oxford for a \rarden and eleven scholars, of 
whbtn eight were to be secular cteigyiilen^’ the 
llfarden and three «6thera td be inoiQk8,>iaken 
' froin his own convent at Gbristchureh. -In 1365, 
by means with^^^ w^ are not acquainted, 

l^cli^l^ipe^ Woti^fill the warden/ and 
with ibe of ihe foiindgir, 


liffc, p. 19. 
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both him and his monks. I slip died the next CHAI’. 
year: his successor, Simon Langhcun, alleging »» i 
that the appointment of WycliiTe was contrary 
to the charter of fomiddtibn, and had been ob* 
tained at a time when his predecessor, from age 
and infii'mity, was incapable Of business, com- 
manded the new Avarden to make place for the 
old ; and on his refusal, sequestrated the reve- 
nues of the hall. Wyclifte appealed to the pope, 
and commissioned one of the fellows to prose- 
cute the appeal. After a tedious process, judg- 1; 
ment Avas given against him : both he and his ' 
associates were expelled in their turn; and the 
king's approbation Avas obtained to sanction the 
Avhole proceeding.”" To his disappointment at 
this decision has been attributed, perhaps rashly, 
WyclifTe’s ' subsequent opposition to the papal 
authority. • » 

He had obtained the honorary title of one of the pbtains 
king's chaplains, and as such strenuously niiun- 
tained in the.i!liniversity the rights of the croAvn 
agamst the pretensions, of the pontiff."^ His 
name stauds^thd second >on the list of comrois- is7«. 
Stoners appointed to meet the papal envoys at 


! SM UtS'WiglhiU Al^utaenta m S35^S5l..: ^ / 

h y|i pope is 

published by Lev^,' 303. It'doe? itibie noAdtir to his loyalty as ; 
a' Itld abiliUn a'btdiolai' dr -h diviuo. 

chiefly reniaific^lft f^rtodtelpUil^ the g^rmd.r tlidse doctrines, 
aftec^i4^.^olv^,lilin ■ in ^fp^inu^ 'trotiblc : that ' dupunit^" ht 


fdimded' iia 
possessions. 


pdsdesi 


■»> • 
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CHAP. Bruges, for the puriiose of adjusting in an ami- 
^ j cable maimer the disputes between the two 
powers.'” He was afterwards preferred to a 
prebend in, the collegiate church of Westbury. 
He already possessed the rectory of Fylinghaui, 
which he exchanged for that of Lutterworth, 
both in the diocese of Lincoln. 

Inveighs ‘ To accept of preferment was so contrary to 
bfneficed principles AViluch he afterwards taught, that 
ciergj- it is probable he liad not yet determined to em- 
brace the profession of a reformer. He continued, 
however, to lecture at Oxford, and imitated in 
his.manner of life the austerity of the men, whom 
he fio warmly opposed. He always went barefoot, 
^nd was clad in a gowpof the coarsest russet.'” 

degrees he diverted his invectives from the 
friars to the lyhole body of the clergy.: The pope, 
the bishops,, the rectors and curates, smarted 
successively under the lash. , Every clergyman 
ivas bouiid, he contended, to imitate the. Saviour 
in poverty as.Avell as virtue. But clerks posses- 
siopers, so he termed the beuehced clergy, did 
not irnitate the poverty of Christ. SK They were, 
“jehokeh -^yith .the f tallow of,, worldly .goods,) 
, ‘-^^and, .consequently, ,wer6 hypocrites Nand anti- 
“ chfisliSf” ,By .fiilhng,lntp sin, .they ^b 
traitors to their. God : and of course forfeited the 
emoluments of their cures. In sudh’ casefe it 
be|^iihle ihe, d'^ity. un,4enphin of dam-r. 

^ Jlym. yii. 41... .- j .:; ^ * iiivdOD, r r 

MS. of'|*rcla^S|i€.;:4p..apiicl,Le\vii,;57y^^^ 
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Tiivtion to withhold from them their tithes, and 
to take from them their possessions.’®* To dis- 
seminate these and similar principles, he col- 
lected a body of fanatics, whom he distinguished 
by the name of “ poor priests.” They were clad 
like himself, professed their determination never 
to accept of any beheficc,'®* and undertook to 
exercise the calling of itinerant preachers with- 
out the licence, and €ven in opposition to the 
authority of the bishops. 

The coarseness of Wyclilfe’s invectives, and pallcil 
the refractory conduct of his poor priests, soon priniaic!'* 
became subjects of astonishment and complaint^ 

In the last year of Edward, while the paidiament 
was sitting, he was summoned to answer in 
St. Paul’s before the primate and the bishop of 
London. He. obe)''ed ; but made his appearance > 
between the'two most powerful subjects in Eng- 
land, the duke of Lancaster, and Percy the lord 
maresehal. Their object w'as to intimidate his 
oppoi^ents : and the attempt was be^n by Lan- 
caster, ; who orde.i'ed a chair to be given to Wy- 
cliffe. Gburtney the bishop of Londoni, repilied 
that -it’.wjts not customary for the accused to sit 
in the presencOi and without the pehnission;, of 
his. jud^es;>i-A.‘^vehefnent 'altercation ensued : 

Ibid, ConN Miirlfn; I3G, t 

W^cliffc Svrole a trcflt^so entitled, Why poor Priests 
Betiefice/' ' It 4W^publMheA^ 'Liwis, * *287 . The reasons for 
refusing beneBces arc.threo : t. The dread of simony. 2. The dan- 
.gcr of niispcnOing the T^vefuies, which belong to th^poor'. 3. The 
hope of doing more gpddvb^ ihovittg frtiim place to pkee^ 
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CHAP, and the language of Lancaster grew so abusive, 
v-v— ' that the populace rose in defence of Jheir bishop, 
and had it not been for his; interference, would 
have offered violence to his reviler. Though the 
duke escaped with his life, his palace of the 
Savoy was pillaged in the tumult, which has 
Andrepri- been already described, . Wycliffe found it ne- 
cessary to make the best apology in his power, 
and was peiinitted to depart with f severe repri- 
mand, and an order to be silent for the future 
on those subjects, which had given >50 much 
cause for complaint.^ ^ 

JuQc 31 ^ expu’ed the sequel of 

; ' Wycliffe’s history will be related under the reign 
of the next monarch. 

Wals. 191. Cont. Muriin, 137. Lei. Cell, i, 163. iji. 379. 
lIaTpsfield,6BS( Fuller, 135. 
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CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


of Oer. 
ggilMei IV. .1378. 
min cell RQI. 


Kingt of Scotland. 

Robert fl 1390. 

Robert III. 


Kings of francr. ~ Kings of Spain. Papst,' 
CIibtIbi V., ,1380, Henr^ If. ...1379. Orejiiitir XI. 1378. 

ChnrlesVI. John 1 1391. Urban VI.. ..1389. 

Hfenry III. i Bonilace IX. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE KINGDOM DURING THE MINOHITY^IX- 
SURRECTION AND EXCESSES OF THE PEOPLE — WYCLIFFE— « 

HIS DEATH and DOCTRINES,— INVASION OF SCOTLAND — PRO- 
BECUTIPN OF MINISTERS — ASCENDANCY OF THE DUKE OF 
OLOCE5TER — EXECUTION OF THE KINo's FRlENDS-^RlCH- 

ARD RECOVERS HIS AUTHORITY STATUTES OF PROVISORS — 

THE KINO GOES TO IRELAND ATTAINDER OF THE DUKE OF 

OLOCESTER AND HIS ADHERENTS — ^JUDGMENT OF THE DUKES ' 

OF HEREFORD AND NORFOLK ILLEGAL CONDUCT OF RICH- 

ABD— HE GOES TO IRELAND HENRY OF LANCASTER REBELS 

— KINO MADE PRISONER AND DEI^OSED — HENRY CLAIMS .. 

THE CROWN, 

While Edward yet lay on his death bed, a de^ CHAP, 
putatipn of the citizens of London waited on ; . 

Richard of Bourdeaux, the son and heir of the 
black prince. They offered their lives and for- istt. 
tupes ip support of, his right to the crown, 
vised hiiH to leave Shene, and to make the 
Tower his residence, and solicited his media- , 
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CHAP, tion to reconcile. them with his uncle, the duke 
of Lancaster, The young prince (he was in his 
eleventh yeai') was instructed to receive them 
gi'acipusly, and to signify his assent to their 
peti^pps, The same day his grandfather died ; 
June 22 . and the next afternoon Richard made his entry 
intpj*tlie capital. Ti'iuinphal arches. had been 
erected : pageants were exhibited: and conduits 
rumiing.w'ith wine displayed the wealth of the 
citizens, and exhilarated the loyalty of the popu- 
lace.’ 

iiLscoro- Three weeks were employed in perfoVraing 
nation. obsequies of the late, and preparing for the 
coronation of the new, king. On the appointed 
day Richard rqse at an early hour, and attended 
at the matins and ma.ss in his private ehapel at 
July 16. Westminster. The procession assembled in the 
gi'eathall, the passage from which to the abbey- 
church had been covered with, scarlet cloth. 

* The clergy, abbots, ap^ prelates, led the way : 
they were folloAved by the great officers of the 
' ■ ^ ^ ^ , >• * , . . ^ ~ 

* I will mention one of these pageants that, the reader may form 
romelilei of the ta.stG of our ancc.stors. In the market ofCheap- 
side.was erected a building in the form of a fca-stle, nutbf which 
ran , two streani^ of >vine. On its . four turrets were placed four 
girls, rlr|?s.sci| in white, and of the same age with the king. As he 
approached, they blew towards hini small shreds. of gold-leaf ; then 
shoWeTed;upun hiinilariiis made of paper, and coming down helped 
him^nd hia attendants to wine out ^if cups of gold. To conclude 
the exhibition^ an angel dei^ended from ihe ^uinnut of the castle, 
and oAered to the, king ^ golden crown. Every $tt:eet exhihiied 
some pageant or device : but thu merchants of Che,apside obtained 
the praise of superior ingenuity, Wals. 194, 195, 
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crown : and last of all came the young prince CHAP, 
under a canopy of blue silk, borne on spears ■■ , ' ^ 

of silver by the barons of the cinqUe ports. 

While the litany was Chanted by the choir, 
Richard lay prostrate before the altar, whence 
he was conducted to his throne on a platform' 
raised in the middle of the nave. As soon as 
he' had taken the usual oath, the archbishop, 
accompanied by the mareschal, successively ex- 
plained its obligations to the people from- the 
four sides of the platfonn, and inquired whether . 
they were willing to have the young priiiciB 
for their king. Their assent was given in 
loud aeclamations : and Richard was anointed, 
crowned, and invested with the different insig- 
nia of the royal dignity. A solemn mass fol- 
lowed : at the offertory he descended to present ' 
on the altar bread and w'ine and a mark of ' 


gold : and returning to his throne, received the 
homage of his uncles, and the earls and barons. 
As soon as he had communicated, the young 
king, exhausted with fatigue, was conveyed in 
a litter to his own apartment : but after a short 
repose was again summoned to the great hall, 
.where he, created four earls and nine knights, 
and partook of a splen did but tumultuous ban- 
quet. , Tlie day was concluded with balls, min- 
strelsies, and the usual festivities of, the oge.^ 


.^ Walsirighipn preserved lh« whole nrd6r of the cordnatidh' 
‘ThedtiliB of Lancaster cofiihiandcd it to be enroll^. ' 
Ilytnvli- 15[l^ John Dyittoe^ sdtehdcd as ohampiun wdth his 
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Council of 
regenry. 


OHap. The next morning the prelates and barons 
^ ^ held a grpat council to arran^ the forai of the 

government during the minority of the 
July 17. king,' arid chose in aid of the charicellor and 
“ tf eiisuf er” twelve permanent counsellors, two 
bishop's, two earls, two barons, two bannerets, 
arid.^fouf knights. The ascendancy which the 
duke of Lancaster had possessed at the close 
of the' last reign, his wealth and power, and 
his known ambition, had created a prevalent 
opmion, that he Would snatch the first oppor- 
tunity to place the croivn on his own head. ‘ To 
;• the surprise of his enemies he cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in the appointment of the council, and 
retired with his suite to his castle of Kenil- 


worth; But though he was thus apparently ex- 
cluded from the administration, in common 
with his brothers, the new earls of Cambridge 
and Buckingham, he had been careful to pro- 
cure places in the council for several of his 
creatures, whose appointment kept alive the 
jealousy of his opponents, and gave rise to 
many specious but perhaps unfounded reports.* 
Transac- . It was the misfortune of the new king tb find 
at the very comtnencement of his reign, 
ment. , irivolvcd in an expensive war. The truce be- 


two esquires ; the lord steward, constable, and m^reisclial, r^e up 
and down the hall oi} tteir cliargeft to in aiiitaih order. Walk'. 1^7. 
The claims to the ddferent offices oji this occasion hc'Veen in 
LeLCidLJ. 353-;, I r.-' ,;;r ^ - 

* Ryni. yii. 102: Walls, 198; Bo t. PEl^liiii^ 3^, 
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tween England and .R;ancc had expired before CHAP, 
the death of, Ed^va^d,/. , and. ^ taken ^ ^ 

the oppor|^unity;.>,to reno'vr hostnitie’s, and Add to 
his ,forin^r, .conquests, , Hi$, fleets; insulted the Aug. si. 
English coasts : the isle of Wight was, plun- 
dered : the, town pf Hastings was humt : and 
though ,. the eneiny had been repulsed J^-om 
Southampton by. the earl of Arundel, the mari- 
time towns were continually exposed to their 
visits, and the merchants were impoverished by 
the interruption of commerce. In these expe- > 
ditions the Fi’ench obtained, the co-operation of 
the Sf^m&^ds, whose hostility had been imbit- 
tered by the impolitic pretensions of the duke 
of Lancaster .in right of his wife to the crowns 
of Castle and Leon. With on exhausted trea- 
sury it;jwas impossible for the new government 
to oppose the enemy on the sea, or to check his 
progress by land: the king summoned parlia- 
ment after parliament to demand the aid of his 
people : and. these, assemblies, imitating those 
of the last reign, accompanied every grant with 
petitions, .;.which procured the confirmation of 
the statutes already enacted, and led to the 
acquisition of new and vValuable priyileges, still - ' ■ 

enjoyed rby the house of epnirnon^ Af tW pre- 
sent day. 

Richard’s first parliament shewed how low , 
the influettqe of fhe J^ttRcaster had^^f^^ 

clinedi. ^Th^ i ■majority in-ithd! commons con- 
sisted , of the who had been . 
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against him in 1376 : and the ne^y speaker was 
sir Peter de la Mare, the very man whom he 
had imprisoned on aecQunt of his aetivity on 
that occasion. The archbishop of Canterbuiy 
opened the session with a speech, in which he 
recommended Richard to the afiection of his 
people, because he was not an elected king, but 
the true heir and representative of their former 
monarchs ; returned them thanks for the atten- 
tion which they had always paid to his interests, 
§ince the death of his lather ; and requested 
their advice how the enemies of the realm might 
be effectually opposed with the least burden 
td the nation, and the greatest honour to the 
new sovereign. The commons replied that 
they could not venture to answer of themselves 
so important a question, and solicited f^e aid 
of twelve peers, with “ my lord of Spain” (the 
duke of Lancaster) at their head. The moment 
Richard had signified his assent, the duke arose, 
bent his knee to the king, and alluding to the 
reports which had been circulated, said : that 
the commons had no claim on him for advice. 
They had charged him with that which amounted 
to treason. Though he might be unworthy, he 
was still the son of a king, and one of the first 
lords , in the realm : nor would he sit down 
under.' the imputation, or apply to any business,^ 
till his character had been cleared. ' The blood 
which flowed in his veins, was the blood of men, 
who had been* rehdwried for their ftiith and 
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loyalty. There had never been a traitor among 
his ancestors of either line, nor would he be’ the 


CHAP. 

III. 


first to sully the fair fame of two noble families. 
Marvellous indeed it would’ be, if, bound aS he 
was by nature to be loyal, and with more to 
lose by treason than any other man in the king- 
dom, he should still be a traitor. Let then his 
accusers come forth. He was ready to meet 
them, as. if he were the poorest knight, either 
in single combat, or in any other way that the 
king and his peers might awai-d.* 

This’ speech created a considerable fennent. 

The prelates and lords arose together, sur- 
rounded the duke, and entreated him to be pa-, 
cified, “ for no mortal living would give credit 
“ to such imputation.” The ieommons then 
camp and protested their belief of his innocence, • 
and in proof of their sincerity, referred to the 
choice which they had previously made of Lan- 
caster himself to be their principal counsellor. 

At last he suffered himself to be persuaded, con-' 
sented to forget all that was past, and declared* 
that he would bC satisfied trith the enactment' » 
of Severe law for the punishment of the in- 
ventors and propagators of similar falsehoods.* 

Aftei?-this pacification the hommonsi having*' Demands 
present^ sevet;^ petitiptiSj were ordered t0"' ^.^ „„. 
withdrawi aiid to retnrh'on anhppdinted day ? 
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CHAP, receive the answers of the king- and the lords. In 
one pointy and that of great importance, they 
proved successful. Two citizens, John Philpot 
and William W alworth, merchants of London, 
were appointed' treasurers to receive the monies 
arising from the new aid, of two tenths on the 
towns, and two fifteenths on the counties, and 
to employ them solely in defirayihg the expenses 
of the war. In another point their wishes were 
but partially gratified. They had petitioned that 
eight new counsellors, the great officers pf state, 
. the chief justices, and all the individuals admit- 

ted neat the king’s person, should be named by 
the lords, and certified to the commons in par- 
liament. The lords appointed a new council of 
nine members^o continue in office ope year, to 
whom were added eight others according to the 
request of the commons ; reserved to themselves 
the nomination of the chancellor, chamberlain, 
and steward of the household during the mino- 
rity: but left to the king himself the selection of 
his other companions and servants. To a third 
request that " a parliament might be hplden 
once every year at a convenient place, to re- 
dress delays in actions at law,' and to decide 
" finally those cases in which the judges differed 
“ in opinion,” it was replied, that th& exi^ting sta- 
tutes should be put in executipnj and the place 
of meeting be detennined by the ki^n^^ 

,-i • ' — ,, 

, . ' * Hot.'PaVl. iii. 6, 
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Before the close of the session Alice Ferrers CHAP, 
was abandoned by her former patrbn to the re- 
sentment of the CbmmQnii. She was arraigned of 
before the peers bn the act passed the last year, 
to prohibit females from soliciting causes in the 
king’s courts for hire or reward: and was ac- 
cused of having procured from the deceased 
monarch the revocation of sir Nicholas Bag- 
^yorth’s apppintment to an office hi Ireland, and 
a full pardon for Richard Liyons, who. had been 
convicted of several misdemeanori at the proscr 
cution of the commons in parliament. The pre- 
lates and lords resolved that she sjiould be tried 
by a jury, before a committee of tlie house, con- 
sisting of the duke of Lancaster and fouf earls. 

Slie was found guilty, and condemned to banish- 
ment, and the forfeiture of all her lands, tene- 
ments, goods, and chattels.^ 


appear to have acteil on the principle, that by the minority of thb 
king, the right gf providing for the government had devolved u|>oi[i 
thcih selves. ; ^ ^ j V m 

’ Ibid, la— 14. In this trial there occurred 'much,, which la 
very repugnant to our present notions and practice. 1. Not only 
were the deposition^ of the witnOss^ very unsati^f^tory, bull six 
of the jury were mined against the ^used^ It shouldj, . lioW- 
eyer, be observed, that this was consistent with the ancient prac- 
tice, which selected the jury fr'oiii the persons supposed to be,' from 
thdir Qwnknbwledg^ the best acquarn^r^ith ihe guilt or iiinb^. 
ceqce^ of the ppes^pt pf 

knights and. csquirpS 0 % ^6 late king’s household/ who from thdr- 
situation had befeh iii'the l^bic 'of 

rers. . When judgment was abbut' to he prunoun^Pa it was c^- 
sei^ed ,tba t the pu^iahiijbn|| itt; C® 
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The hopes of the nation had been raised by 
the promises, they were after'jrards depressed 
by the inactivity, of ithe dutce of Lancaster. 
That prince, Avho had received the whole of the 
last subsidy, conducted an arady to Bretagne, 
besieged the town of St. Malo, lay during several 
weeks before the waUs, and then returned to 
Bngland 'without fighting the enemy, or achiev- 
ing a single conquest. The Scots at the same 
time ■violated the truce, burnt iloxhurgh, and 
surprised Berwick, which was soon recovered by 
the earl of Northumberland. Several petty en- 
gagements were fought at sea; but the com- 
manders that chiefly distinguished themselves 
on either side, proved to be priyte adventurers ; 
Mercer, a Scot, who ■with a few ships scoured 
the German oceaii, and carried off a fleet of 
merchantmen from the port of Scarborough ; 
and Philpot, the citizen of London, ■who, equip- 
ping a small squadron at his own charge, fell in 
with Mercer, and, after a sharp engagement, 
took him prisoner, and captured sixteep Spanish 
vessels. Philpot ■was received "mth acclama- 
tions by his fellow citizens ;.^but 'Was, severely 
reprinhmded hy the. ’council,' fqjf haying pre- 
sumedito leyyj^ war without the ip^al permis- 
■sioh;®:' .-V/ ' ..r 'C ’ 


: ^ BiiS chatitels, noli bTlarids dml " 


, alid tedcnfienci 


vWb1s,211, 
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The next parliament met at Glocester. at a CHAP 


time when the minds of the people were soured 
by taxation and disappointmeht. Oh the intro- 
ductiori of the cohimoris into the royal presence, •"ent. 
their speaker, sir Jamhs dickering, having crav- 
ed the king’s iiidulgghceV if he should say any 
tiling displeasing' to him or the lords, detailed 
their objections to the gtant of a new subsidy, 
which trerd answered by sir Richard le Scroop, 
the' steward of the household. Ehaboldene'd by 
their success in the last year, they how re- : 
quested peimission to irispect the' accounts of 
the treasurers^’ which, was granted as a matter of 
favour but hot pf right, Svith a protestatioh that - 
it should hot Hereafithr be drawn mto a prece- 
dent. Tbey next jKjtition^ for a copy of the 
ehrolmerit pf the tenths and fifteenths, thht they 
might learn ih wlial: manner they had .heeri 
raised : and this was also granted, with an bh- 
servatioh thtit it proceeded from the king’s good 
pleasure, and hot in consequence of tliipir fe- ; 
quest. " LMtly, ,^hey demanded that six peers 
and prelates .'shohla be. sent tb their .ph^hiiber to , v 
glve'tiiem hdvied) but^thpTords fefhspd, decla^^ 
ihg that they would revert to the ancient cus- ■ 
tom oi appointing a cohimittee oi their members 
to consult m. private .with a committee siinnarly 
appointed hy the other house. Though the - ; 

of. huspplis^riehiil /tpi%^t/b^ delay they * 

hddhd th the hpd 


20 . 
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CHAP, their ^xpenses^ they proceeded leisurely and 
> > with much deliberation. On inquiry, however, 

they were satisfied that the subsidy had been 
impartially assessed, and lawfully expended: 
their objections were silenced ; aiid a new aid 
by ah additional impost on Wool, wool-fells, and 
skihS, wai? cheerfully granted.* 

Espedi- ■ Durin^’^e war in Bretagne the Fi’ench had 
Brefa^e. $uceessively obtained possession of every for- 
tress, with the exception of Brest, which the 
duke, John de Montfort, had - surrenderedl, to 
Richard in exchange for a bompetent estate in 
England. Charles, flattering himself ‘that he 
, was secure of his conquest, by a definitive judg- 
ment annexed the dutchy to the French crown ; 
a precipitate and injudicious measure, which in- 
stantly awakened all the national prejudices of 
the Bretons. They combined to assert their in- 
dependence: recalled their duke, expelled the 
French, and earnestly solicited assistance from 
England. The first expedition under sir John 
Arundel was dispersed by a storm, in which the 
general and the greater part of the men at arms 
‘perished. A second army* was raised, and placed 
under the command of the earl of Buckingham, 
the king’s ffncle. He crosred from Dover to 
Calais,, directed his march through* the heart of 
France, and was permitted to advance without 
Opposition according to the usual policy of the 

■' - ■ . ii . 'l.- .I ' . l I 

* Rot. P«tl. iii. S4, as. ^ ^ 
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enemy. But by the time he had reached the 
borders of Bretagne, another, and not less sin- < — 
gular, revolution had happened. Charles died : 
the Bretons transferred their jealousy from the 
French to their allies ; and Montfort, after 
balancing long between the two 'parties, yielded 
to the wishes of his subjects, and ngiade his peace 
with the regency, which governed France dur- 
ing the minority of Charles VI. The earl spent 
the winter in Bretagne : and at the return of 
spring was happy to escape with his army from 
the perfidy and hostility of the natives.'® 

Necessity again compelled the administration Newtaxes. 
to solicit an aid from the parliament. The taxes 
lately imposed had been unproductive : and the 
jewels of the crown had been pawned to defray 
the expenses of the late expedition. These fre- 
quent appeals to the generosity of the nation 
confirmed that control, which the house of 
commons had lately assumed over the public 
monies. It was no longer necessary to petition 
for the accounts of the treasury : they were of- 1379. 
fered spontaneously : and in return was granted Ap"* 
a capitation tax graduated according to each 
person’s rank and estate.',' It had been calcu- 

Froissrxxvii.xxxiii.— xlviii. Murim. Cont. 143, 149. 

Rot. Pari. iii. 50 , 67 ^ 68,^ As the scale is curious, 1 shall sub- 
joia ah abrijjgnient/ini:. ^ 

1. The duk^ of Lancaster and Jketagne ivere rated at £ 6 13 4 
SS. The justices of the king'6 bendh and common pleas, and the ^ ^ 

- chief baron of tho exchequer 5 0 h 

3, An earl, earFs widow, and the mayor Of London .... 4 0 0 
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Chap, lated to produce above fifty thousand pounds, 
' — but fell short of half that sum : and to supply 
the deficieney a new demand was made upon 
^1380. parliament.- The commons vented their discon- 
tent in complaintSi They rei^uired that the 
council should be dismissedj that the king 
should govern with the aid of his usual officers, 
the chancellor, treasm-er, keeper of the privy 


4. A baron, banneret, knight equal in esiate to a banneret, their 

I widows, the ahlurmeii t^f London, mayors of great towns, Ser- 
jeants at law, and great apprentices of the law . . £2 0 0 

5. A knight, esquire who ought to be a knight, their widows, ap- 

prentices who followed the law, jurats of great towns, and 

great merchants 1 0 □ 

. 6. Sufficient merchants o 13 4 

7. Esquires, their widow.s, tlic’widows of sufficient inerchants, at- 

' torhies at law 0 6 B 

B. Others of less estate in proportion . u 3 4 

or . . 0 2 0 

or . . 0 1 0 

9. Each married labourer for himself ar^d wife ...... O 0 4 

10, Single men women not mendicants . 0 0 4 

Kpt, Pari, iii. 57, .'>8. 

Tbe clergy, who possessed the right of toing thein^elves, adopted 
a ^iihilarTate. . ^ - ' ■ , — • - * '/ ^ : 

Ardrbisbups p^id^ :• n . 4 

. Bishops and other spiritual peers 4 0 0 

All having benefices above the yearly value of 200/. . . 2 6 0 

> IQG/. to ItoO/i i.'L . .'.Vi . . 1 10 iO 

to ipof. . . \ i . , . i. , .1 0 - 0 » 

<■ from 40/. to dG/. 13f. 4r/, ... j, 6 13 4 

from ijd/.r.to 40/. . V . v; . . V . 0 ib " 6 

• io/j 1 :0' ’ 

AltoflierjcJei^ymen .,0s. 2 -0, « 

Monld and nuns paid per head, ^cording to die value of the 
hdUBes to "Which they belonged, 40c/., or 20d.>'br 12i/.i ot'4i/." Wllk. 
Con,au. 141, 142. - ./i 
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seal, chamberlain and steward of the household, CHAP, 
and that these ministers should be; chosen in ' 

parliament. All their prtitions were granted : 
even a committee of finance, consisting of lords 
and commoners, was appointed with* powers to 
inquire into the expenses of the royal household, 
and of the offices of government : and into this 
committee were introduced, by a condescension 
hitherto unknown, three representatives of the 
cities, two of them aldermen of London, and 
one an alderman of York. Mollified by so many 
concessions, they voted a tenth and a half within 
the cities and boroughs, a fifteenth and a half 
Avitliout,'^ Yet these grants did not prove suffi- 
cient to cover the current expenses of the year : 
and when , the chancellor, a few months later, ,Kov. 5. 
informed them that one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds were re(juisite to liquidate the 
debt of the nation, they pronounced the demand 
“ outrageous and insupportable,” and prayed 
the king and the lords to fix on a lower sum, 
and point out the least oppressive mode by which , 
it could be raised. Three plans were offered to 
their choice :.,a. capltatipn tax, or a duty on the ‘ 
sale of merchandise tin'oughout the realm, or 
the imposition of a tenth , br ' fifteenth after the 
ancient manner. A long debate ensued. The 
commons proposed to raise one hundred, thou- 
sand pounds, by the capitation tax, of which two 
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CHAP, thirds should be paid by the laity, one third by 
V . the clergy: but the clergy replied, that they 
would admit of no invasion of their rights ; they 
had always enjoyed the liberty of taxing them- 
selves, and would carefully preserve it. Let 
others perform their own duty, and they would 
perform theirs. At last it was resolved to im- 
pose a tax of three groats per head on every 
male and female of fifteen years of age : but for 
Deo. 6. the relief of the poor it was provided, that in 
'the cities and towns the aggi'egate amoimt 
should be divided among the inhabitants accord- 
ing to their abilities, so that no individual should 
pay less than one groat, or more tlian sixty 
groats for himself and his wife.’® The parlia- 
ment was immediately dismissed : but the col- 
lection of the tax gave occasion to an insurrec- 
tion, which threatened the life of the king*, and 
the very existence of the government. 

Ferment At this period a secret ferment seems to have 
pervaded the mass of the people in many nations 
of Europe. Men were no longer willing to sub- 
mit to the impositions of their rulers, or to wear 
the chains which had been thrown round the 
necks of their fathers by a warlike and haughty 


Rot, Pari, iii, gs^PO. Thp clergy in convocation granted a 
fiimilar tax of Oi, Bd. from all prelates, pries U both regular and 
secular, and nuns, and'^of one shilling from all deacons and inferior 
clerks, Cone, iii, 150. I observe that the commons assert on this 
occasion that the wealth of the clergy amounted to one half of that 
of the laity. Rot. Parh iii. 9P. . 
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aristocracy. ,We may trace this awakening 
spirit of independence to a variety of causes, 
qi)erating in the same direction ; to the progres- 
sive improvement of society, the gradual dif- 
fusion of knowledge, the increasing pressure 
of taxation, and above all to the numerous and 
lasting wars by which Europe had lately been 
convulsed. Necessfity had often compelled both 
the sovereigns and nobles to court flie good will 
of the people : the burghers in the towns, and 
inferior tenants in the country had learned from 
the repeated demands made upoii them, to form 
notions of their own importance : and the arch- 
ers and foot soldiers, who had served for years 
in the wars, were, at their return home, unwil- 
ling to sit down in the humble station of bonds- 
men to their former lords. In Flanders the 


CHAP. 

Ill 


commons had risen against their count Louis, 
and had driven him out of his dominions ; in 


France the populace had taken possession of 
Paris and Rouen, and massacred the collectors 
of the revenue : and in England the villeins had 
formed associations in defence of their freedom', 
and refnsed the Services to which they were 
bound by law and custom. In the first year of 
Richard’s reign a complaint had been laid before 
parliament, that in mafiy cliatncts the tenants in 
villenage had purchased exemplifications out of 
the domesday book in the king’s court, and 
under a false interpretation of that record had 
pretended to be discharged of all manner of ser- 
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^HAP. yitude both as to their, bodies and their tenures, 

' — and would (not suffer the officers ^pf their loi'ds, 
either to kyy distress, or, to. do justice upon 
them. / It.was in.yain that such. exeniplifications 
were (declared of no force, and that commissions 
were, ordered for the punishment of the rebel- 
lious. The viUeins by theii; union and. perse- 
yera,nce contrived to intimidate their lords, and 
set at defiance the. severity of the law.'^ To tliis 
resistance they were encouraged Jby the diffusion 
of the doctrines of Wycliflb, that the right of 
^ property was fomided in grace, and that no 
ipan, who was by sin a traitor to his God, could 
be .pntitleci to the services of others: at the 
some timeritinerant preachers sedulously incul- 
Cjated the natural equality of mankind, and. the ' 
tyranny of artificial distinctions ; and the, poorer 
classes, still sniarting under the, exactions of the 
late reign, were by the imposition of the new 
. tax, lypund up to a pitch of madness. Thus the 
Hiaterials had been prepared : it required h^t a 
- spark to set the whole country in a blaze. ; , , 

■ ^ It, was soon discDvered that, the. receipts at 
^le, treasury would , fall short of .t^ie. j^xpCiCted 
Tamomit: and commissions were is.sued to differ- 
, e;nt perpops tp^ inqujre.into the cbnduct^pf the 
■ V - i cpllectprs. Ml jl to ^ppmpel 'paym.ent ^ frpip ^^hppe . 
‘ who. had been ifayoured or overlooked. One of 

At Brent- thepe. copimissi^pers, de J3alnptQp,^sa,to^^ 


InsurreC' 

tloD. 


furd^ 


“ Rot. Pari Hi. 31. 45. 
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at Brentford in Essex ; but the nieli of Fobbings ■ 

refused to answer before hiiii; arid ‘when the 
chief justice of the common pleas atteAipted to 
punish their contumacy, they compelled him to 
flee, murdered the jurors and clerks of the coni- 
mission, and cariying their heads upon poles, 
claimed the support of the nearest townships. 

In a few days’all the commons of Essex Were in 
a state of insurrection, under the command of a 
profligate priest, ‘who had assumed the name of 
Jack Straw' . ■ ■ 

The men of Kent were not long behind theif Dartford, 
neighboiirs in Essex. At Dartford one of the 
collectors had demanded the tax for a yoimg 
girl, the daughter of a tyler. Her mother main- 
tained that she was under the age required by 
the statute : and as the officer was proceeding 
to ascertain the' fact by an indecent exposure of 
her person, her father, who, was just returned 
from work, with a stroke of his Hammer beat 
out the offender’s brains. " His courage Was ap-' 
plauded by his neighbours. They. swore that 
they would protect him from punishment, and by 
threats and prOriiises secured the co-operation ' 


of all the villages in thewesterU division ofKent. 

A third ;party ‘Of iilsurgcrits ' was formed by And 
thAineii' oj’ dfavfesehd^ ip'itale A at the conduct: 

. of sir Simbif feurlhy, fie had’ claimed' one of the^ , 

bufghyr^ a‘$ hohdsihhn, refhs^d t6 g^ hirh^'*, 


his freedom at' a leS^ price than three Hundred 
pounds, and sent him a pnisbner to the castle of 
llochOsterj '' I^ith the Aid of 
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cjjAP. gents from Essex the castle waS taken, and the 
» — captive liberated. At Maidstone they appointed 
Wat the tylcr of that town leader of the com- 
mons of Kent, and led away with them an iti- 
nerant preacher of the name of John Ball, who 
for his seditious and heterodox harangues had 
been confined by order of the archbishop.*® The 
mayor and aldermen of Canterbury were com- 
pelled to swear fidelity to the good cause : seve- 
ral of the citizens were slain and five hundred 
joined then! in their intended march towards 
June 11. London. ^Vhen they reached Blackheath their 
numbers are said to have amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand men. To this lawless and tumul- 
tuous multitude Ball was appointed preacher. 

Sermon of and assumed for the text of his first sermon, the 
Jolin Bali. follQ^ng linCs : 

® W hen Adam delved and Ev§ span^ 

Who was then the gentleman? 

He told them that by nature all men were 

“ For these different particulars see Knyghton, 2833. Wal- 
singhain, 247, and Stowe, 283, 284. Some writers have described 
Ball as one of Wycliffe’s disciples. That he was an itinerant 
preacher, and that he declaimed with equal vehemence against the 
cler^, is certain. But he was rather the precursor, as he is styled 
1 by Knygbtpn (2644. 265.5), than the follower of Wycliffe. For he 
took up the profession of an itinerant preacher long before, even 
during the lifetime of archbishop Islip, who died in 1366. By 
tlkt prelate, and his successors Langhani and Sudbury, and by 
several bishops, he had been repeatedly excommunicated for pi^each- 
ing “ errors, and schisms, and scandals against the pope, the afeh- 
L “ bishops, bishops, and olergy." See Wilkins, euhci iii. 64. 152. 

- When, hbwever, Wycliffe began tb' dogniateej lie adopted the 

6f ^ own. 

. ' Walfl. 275. • 
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born equal : that the distinction of bondage and CHAP, 
freedom was the invention of their oppressors, ^ > 

and contrary to the views of their Creator ; that 
God now offered them the means of recovering 
their liberty, and that, if they continued slaves, 
the blame must rest with themselves : that it 
was necessary to dispose of the archbishop, the 
earls and barons, the judges, lawyers, and quest- 
mongers : and that when the distinction of ranks 
was abolished, all Would be free, because all 
would be of the same nobility, and of equal 
authority. His discourse was received with 
shouts of applause by his infatuated hearers, 
who promised to make him, in defiance of his 
own doctrines, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
chancellor of the realm.'® 

By letters and messengers the knowledge of Proceni- 
these proceedings was carefully propagated 
through the neighbouring counties. Everywhere 
the people had been prepared: and in a few 
days the fiame spread from the southern coast 
of Kent to the right bank of the Humber.'^ In 


Wals. 275 . According to Straw’s confession after his condem- 
nation, the leaders at Blackhcath secretly determined to get pos- 
session of the person of the young king, that they might, appear to 
act underhis authority : to destroy all the privileged orders in the 
church and state, preserving only the mendicant friars to perform 
the offices of religion; then to make away with the king himself, 
and to appoint kings of the dofiiniohs in every county. See It in 
Walsiiigham, 365 . : < 

Several of these letters have heep preserved. Some of them 
are in rhyme^ contaiidng enigmatictil or esmt e^presstqiB, and are 
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all places the insurgents regulai’ly pursued the 
^ S4me course. They pillaged the manors of their 
loi’ds, demolished the houses^ arid burnt the 
court rolls ; cut off the heads^ of every justice, 
and lawyer, and juror, who fell into their bands ; 
and swore all others to be true to king Richard 
and the commons; to admit of no king of the 
name of J ohn ; and to oppose all taxes but 

fifteenths, the ancient tallage paid by their fa- 
thers. The members of the council saw with 
astonishment the sudden rise, and rapid spread 
of the insurrection ; and bewildered by their 
fears and ignorance, knew not whom to trust, 
or what measures to pursue. 

They as- Thc first, who encountered the rabble on 
Blackheath, was the princess of Wales, the 
heath. king’s mother, on her return from a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury. She liberated herself from dan- 
ger by hb’ own address : and a few kisses from 
“ the fair maid of Kerit,” purchased the protec- 
tirin of the leaders, and secured the respect of 
their- followers. She was permitted to join her 
. • son, who with his cousin Ileriry earl of Derby, 
Simon archbishop of Canterbury arid chancellor, 

s|gued,by Jakke Milner, Jak Carter, Jak Treweman, probably 
feigned names, and by Jon Dalle, ^ee them inKnyghlon, sdsr. 
and Stowe, 394. ' ■; 

" Hot. Part. ill. 99. Nullum regem qui vocaretur Joannes, al- 
luding to the duke of Lancaster,-who was beliered to esetcise the 
royal author!^ under the n&me of his nephew, anti therefur.B re- 
garded as the author of the tax. Wal5.34B. 
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sir Robert Hales master of the knights of St. John 
and treasurer, and about one hundred serjeants ' — 
and knights had left the eastle of Windsor, and 
repaired for greater security to the tower of 
London. The next morning the king in his June J2. 
barge descended the river to receive the petitions 
of the insurgents. To the number of ten thou- 
sand, with two baimers of St. George, and sixty 
pennons, they waited his arrival at Rotherhithe ; 
but their horrid yells and uncouth appearance so 
intimidated his attendants, that instead of per- 
mitting him to land, they took advantage of the 
tide, and returned with precipitation.'® Tyler 
and Straw, irritated by this disappointment, led 
their men into Southwark, where they demo- 
lished the houses belonging to the marshals^a 
and the king’s bench, while another party forced 
their w^ay into the palace of the archbishop at 
Lambeth, and burnt the furniture with the re- 
cords belonging to the chancery. 

The next morning they were allowed to pass Cumimt 
in small companies, aceprding to their different 
toiynships, over the bridge into the city. The i®- 
populace joined them and as soon as they had 
regaled themselves at the cost of the richer in- 
habitants, the work of devastation commenced. 

They demolished Newgate, and liberated the 
prisoners ; plundered and destroyed the magni- 

10 fc When they perceived his bargCi'' fiaya Froissart, “ they set 
** up such shpM^ and cries, as if afl devils in hell h^d been in 
“ their company/' ^rpiss/lj^ ^ 

VOL. IV.- — 
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CHAP, ficent palace of the Savoy, belonging to the duke 
of Lancaster ; burnt the Temple with the books 
and records ; and dispatched a party to set fire 
to the house of the knights hospitallers at 
Clerkenwcll, which had been lately built by sir 
Robert Hales. To prove, however, that they 
^ had no views of -private emolument, a proclama- 
tion wa sissued, forbidding any one to secrete 
part of the plunder : and so severely w'as the 
prohibition enforced, that the plate Vas ham- 
mered and cut into small pieces, the precious 
stones were beaten to powder, and one of their 
number, who had Concealed a silver cup in his 
bosom, was immediately thrown Avith his prize 
into the river.-® To every man whom they met, 
they put the question, “ With whom boldest 
. thou ? and unless he gave the proper answer, 
“ With king Richard and the commons,” he was 
instantly beheaded. But the principal objects 
of their cruelty Avere the natives of Flanders. 

Murder They dragged thirteen Flemings out of one 
church, seventeen out of another, and thirty-two 
out of the Vintry, and struck off their heads Avith 
shouts of triumph and exultation. In the even- 
ing, wearied with the labour of the day, they dis- 
persed through the streets, and indulged in every 
kind of debauchery.®* 

' *• W^ls. 249. .Knyght. .8i83?. TIw §avoy*^d riiJjujU by 
Henry duke of Lancast^. It was the mos^ ffiagoificent palace in 
_^gland. ' llild. ■ 

Wals. 252. Slowe, 2E3. ^ 
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During this night of suspense and terror, the 
prineess of Wales held a council with the minis- > — 
ters in the Tower. The king’s uncles were ab- j- 
sent : the garrison, though perhaps able to de- some 
fend the place, was too weak to put doMTi the in- 
siu’gents : and a resolution was taken to try the 
influence of promises arid concession. In the * 
morning the Tower-hill was seen covered with June ii, 
an immense multitude, who prohibited the intro- 
duction of provisions, and with loud cries dci- 
manded the heads of the. chancellor and treasurer. 

In return, a herald ordered them, by proclama- 
tion, to retire to Mile-end, where the king would 
assent to all their demands. Immediately the 
gates were thrown open : Richard with a few 
unarmed attendants rode forward : the best in- 
tentioned of the crowd followed him : and at 
Mile-end he saw himself surrounded with sixty 
thousand petitioners. , Their demands were re- 
duced to four; the abolition of slavery; the 
reduction of the rent of land to four pence the 
acre ; the free liberty of buying and selling in 
all fairs and markets ; and a general pardon for 
past offences. A charter to that effect was en- 
grossed for each parish and township: during 
the night thirty clerks were employed to tran- 
scribe a sufficient number of copies : they were 
sealed and delivered in the morning : and the 
whole'^'hody consisting chiefly of the men of ' 
Essex and Hertfordshire, retired, bearing the 
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kiiig’s banner, as a token that they were under 
' — his protection/' 

mtrdmhc Straw had formed other and 

ministers, inove ambitious designs. The moment the king 
was gone they rushed at the head of four hun- 
dred men into the Tower. The archbishop, who 
had just celebrated mass, sir Robert Hales, 
William Apuldore the king’s confessor, Legge 
the farmer of the tax,*^ and three of his asso- 
ciates, were seized, and led to immediate exe- 
cution.-'* As no opposition was offered, they 
searehed every part of the Tower, burst into the 
private apartment of the princess, and probed 
her bed with their swords. She fainted : and 
was carried by her ladies to the river, which she 
crossed in a covered barge. The royal wardrobe, 
a house in Carter-lane, was selected for her 
residence.^® 

Wat Tyler The king joined his xn other at the wardrobe r 

IS killcc] ^ ^ 

and the next morning as he rode through Smith- 
field, with sixty horsemen, encountered Tyler at 
the head of twenty thousand insurgents. Three 
different charters had been sent to that dema- 
gogue, who contemptuously refused them all. 
June 15 . As soon as he saw Richard, he made a sign to his^ 

® Rym, vii. 317. See Knyght. 2633, 2635. 

In Walsingham maybe seen a long account of the death of tbe- 
archbishop, p. 250. His head was carried in triumph through the 
streets on the point of a lance, and fixed on London bridge. That 
it might be the better known, the hat or bonnet worn by him was 
nailed to the skull, AVilk. Cone, iii. V53p . ■ ^ froiss, lix. 
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followers to halt, and boldly rode up to the king. 

A conversation immediately began ; lyier, as he 
talked, affected to play Avith his dagger : at last 
he laid his hand on the bi'idle of his sovereign ; 
but at the instant Walworth the lord mayor, 
jealous of his design, plunged a short sword into 
his throat. He spurred his horse, rode about a 
dozen yards, fell to the ground, and Avas dis- 
patched by Robert Standish one of the king’s 
esquires. The insurgents aa'Iio Avitnessed the 
transaetion, drcAV their boAVs to revenge the fall 
of their leader, and Richard Avould inevitably 
have lost his life, had he not been saved by his 
oAvn intrepidity. Galloping up to the archers, he 
exclaimed : “ What are yc doing, my lieges ? 

“ Tyler AVas a traitor. Come Avith me, and I 
“ Avill be your leader.” Wavering and discon- Theiusur- 
certed they folloAved him into the fields atlsling- 
ton : a force of one thousand men at arms, 

Avhich had been collected by the lord mayor and 
sir Robert KnoAvlcs, hastened to proteet the 
young king : and the insurgents falling on their 
knees begged for mercy. Many of the royalists 
demanded permission to punish them for their 
past excesses : but Richard firmly refused, or- 
dered the suppliants to return to their homes, and 
by proelamation forbade under pain of death any 
itranger to pass the night in the city.*® 


** The history of this insurrection has been transmittecl to us, 
with many variations in the minor circumstances, by Walsin^ham, 
247 — 27B, Knyghton, 2633 — 2644, and Froissart, Ivii^hii. 
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On the southern coast the excesses of the in- 
surgents reached as far as Winchester ; on the 
eastem, to Beverley and Scarborough and, if 
we reflect that in eveiy place they rose about 
the same time, and uniformly pursued the same 
system, we may discover reason to suspect that 
they acted under the direction of some acknow- 
ledged though invisible leader. The nobility 
and gentry, intimidated by the hostility of their 
tenants, and distressed by contradictory reports, 
sought security v/ithin the fortifications of their 
castles.^ The only man who behaved with 
promptitude and resolution, was Henry Spenser 
the young and warlike bishop of Norwich. In 
the counties of Norfolk, Cambridge, and Hun- 
tingdon, tranquillity was restored and preserved 
by this singular jDrelate, who successively exer- 
cised the offices of general, judge, and priest. 
In complete annour he always led his followers 
to the attack : after the battle he sat in judg- 


Hot. Par), o Rich. II. 32. 

^ The liuke of Lajicaster was at lliLs time ncgociating with the 
Scots on the borders. Besides tlie destruction ofliis property at 
the Savoy, reports were brought to him that the same excesses had 
been coinmUttd in his casLlcs of Leicester and Tutbiiry; and that 
two bodies of ten thousand men each, were lying in wait to inter- 
cept him on his return. Other reports iitated that liis enemies 
acted under the commands of the king, who had alway.s feared, 
and now sought to prevent, his ambition. All these reports were 
false, (qme de facto falsa erant. Knyght, 2641) : but they induced 
his officers atPomfiet to refuse admi.ssion to bis dutch ess, and the 
carl of Norlbumberland to exclude him from the castle of Batnho- 
rough. He retired to Edinburgh, till he was honourably recall^i: 
ImpT^his liephew. Ktiyght, 2640-^2012. 
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ment on his prisoners ; and before execution he 
administered to them the aids of religion.'’” But ' — 
as soon as the death of Tyler, and the dispersion 
of the men of Kent and Essex were known, 
thousands became eager to display their loyalty : 
and knights and esquires from every quarter 
poured into London to offer their services to the J''*y '■ 
king. At the head of forty thousand horse, he 
published proclamations, revoking the eharters 
of manumission which he had granted, com- 
manding the villeins to perform their usual .ser- 
vices, and prohibiting illegal assemblies and as- 
sociations.'^” In several parts the commons 
threatened to renew the horrors of the late tu- 
mult in defence of their liberties : but the ap- 
proach of the royal array dismayed the dis- 
affected in Kent : the loss of five hundred men 
induced the insurgents of Essex to sue for par- 
don ; and numerous executions in different coun- 
ties effectually crushed the spirit of resistance. 

Among the sufferers were Lister and West- 
broom, who had as.‘- umed the title and authority 
of kings in Norfolk and Suffolk, and Straw and 
Ball, the itinerant preachers, who have been al- 
ready mentioned, and whose sermons were sup- 
posed to have kindled and nourished the insur- 
rection."* 

Wals. 203, 2G4. ^ Rym. viu 316. 

” Knyght. 2043. VVals. 265. 208. When Tresilian, one of the 
tried the insurgents Ht St. Alban's, he impanneled three 
ju|^ies of twelve nten each. The first was prdered to pr^&ei^t al| 
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CHAP. 'V^lien the parliament met, the two houses 

' — .J—f informed by the chancellor, that the king 

revoked the eharters of emancipation, whieli 

I’ariia- Jig j^^d been compelled to grant to the villeins : 

lucnt. \ • 1 ° 1 

but at the same time wished to submit to their 
consideration, wdiether it might not be wise to 
abolish the state of bondage altogether. The 
minds of the great proprietors were not, how- 
ever, prepared for the adoption of so liberal a 
measure : and both lords and commons unani- 
mously replied, that no man could deprive them 
of the services of their villeins v.'ithout their 
consent : that they had never gii'en that con- 
sent, and never would be induced to give it, 
cither through persuasion or violence. The king 
yielded to their obstinacy : and the charters 
were repealed by authority of parliament.“^ The 
commons next deliberated, and presented their 
petitions. They attributed the insurrection to 
the grievances suflered by the people from, 1°. 
The pmweyors, who were said to have exceeded 

whom they knew to be the chiefs of the tumult: the second gave' 
their opinion on the presentution of the lirst, and the third pro- 
nounced llie verdict of guilty or not guilty. It duns not appear that 
witnesses were cxamincfl. The juries spoke from their personal 
knowledge. Thus each convict was condemned on the oaths of 
thirty-six men. Wals. 27Q. At first on account of the multitude 
of executions, the condemned were beheaded: afterwards they 
were hanged andlcfton the gibbet as objects of terror; but as their 
bodies were removed by their friends, the king ordered them to be 
hanged in chains : the first instance 1 have met with of the practice. 
Wals. 278. According to l^olingihead the executions amounted 
to 1500. Rot. Pari. iii. 99 , 100. / , - 
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lUl their predecessors in insolence and cxtor- 
tion: 2". From the rapacity of the royal officers ' — « — 
in the chancery^ and exchequer, and the courts 
of king’s bench and common pleas : 3". From 
the banditti, called inaintainers, who, in different 
counties, supported themselves by plunder, and 
arming in defence of each other, set at defiance 
all the provisions of the law and, 4". From 
the repeated aids and taxes, which had impover- 
ished the people, and proved of no service to 
the nation. To silence these complaints, a com- 
mission of inquiry was appointed: the courts of 
law and the king’s household were subjected to 
regulations of reform : and severe orders were 
published for the immediate suppression of ille- 


The existence of the maintainers is a glaring proof of the 
inctheient ailrniiiistraLioii of justice at this period. They united in 
large bodie.s, plundered cxteii-sivc districts, put to death those who 
opposed them, compelled the others to pay ransoms for their li- 
berty, and attended tho courts, where pleas where held, in such 
numbers as to intimidate witnesses, juries, and judges. But of all 
the maintainers those of Cheshire and Lancashire were the most 
feared. They often made inroads into the neighbouring counties 
to the distance of loo miles. One of their great objects was to 
carry off the daughters of men of property. Each captive was of 
course made the pretended wife of one of the party; and a message 
was Sent to her parents, advising them of her marriage, and re- 
quiring them to send her fortune to the husband under the peril 
of; their lives. When this was obtaiued, the unfortunate female 
was generally restored to her family, but with an admonition, that 
if any person ill-treated her on account of wliat had passed, the 
oftender should forfeit his life. As the king's writs did not run in 
the county palatine, these miscreants were protected from prose- 
C.ations brought against them for crimes conimittcd in other parts. 
Seyhe rolls, iii. 49. C3. Bl. ’ 
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CHAP. associations.®^ But tJie demand of a supply 
» p^Muccd a veiy interesting altercation. The 
commons refused, on the ground, that the im- 
' position of a new tax would goad the people to 
a second insurrection. They found it, however, 
necessary to request of the king a general par- 
don for all illegal acts committed in the sup- 
pression of the insurgents, and received for 
answer, that it was customary for the commons 
to make their grants, before the king bestowed 
his favours. When the subsidy was again pressed 
on their attention, they replied, that they should 
take time to eonsider of it, but were told that the 
king would also take time to eonsider of their 
petition. At last they yielded: the tax upon 
wool, Avool-fells, and leather was continued for 
five years : and in return a general pardon was 
granted for all loyal .subjects, Avho had acted il- 
legally in opposing the rebels, and for the great 
body of the insurgents, who had been misled by 
the declamations of the demagogues.®® This fa- 
vour, however, was said to have been granted on 
1.182. occasion of the king’s marriage at the intercession 
Jan. 2 -. queen, Anne of Bohemia. She was the 

daughter of the late emperor Charles IV., and 
sister of Winceslau.s, the present king of the 
Romans : a princess of great accomplishments, 

Ibiil. 100 — 102. ^ That the tax upon wool might not 

by repetition bc'at length claiined'as a right, tlicy inserted the fol- 
lowing clause in the grant. Coinbicn qe rieiis n’y ad le Koi es 
ill tes subsides sibouii par lour grant. TO^. ^ /' 
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and of still greater virtue, who during the twe^e ^ ' 
years of their union possessed the affection* of v— ’ 

her husband, and after her death was long re- 
membered by the people under the appellatioii ' 
of the “ good queen Anne.”“ 

^ Ibid. 1U3. At first several towns were exceplcd: but on tin: 
reprcsentalion of the commons it was extended to all but Bury St. 

Edmunds, p. 118. Many individuals were also excepted by name 
from the cities of London, Winchester, and Canterbury, and the 
counties of Norfolk, Suflblk, Kent, Essex, Ilerlfoid, JMiddlesex, 

Snssex, and Somerset. They amounted to 28S. Ibid. 111. — The 
other proceedings of this parliament are highly interesting, as they 
point out to posLerily the original cause of loans to the public on 
jinrliumcntari/ security. A grant, continuing the duty on wool, 

■wool-fells, and leather, for four j'cars, had been made to the king, 
that be might undertake an expedition into France. To raise 
money on the credit of this grant, he called a council of merchants, 
those of London by thcmselres, and two or three from every town 
in England. They replied that it would be ncces.sary to have the 
security of parliament. In consequence a new parliament was 
called ('2nd Aug. 133'2). The knighls of the shires proposed to the 
lords to leave the business to the merchants, “ for they understood 
“ such afi'airs belter than any other estate in the rc'dim.’' A com- 
mittee of fourteen merchants from the lower house was appoifited : 
who, after repeated consultations, reported, that on former occa- 
sions merchants, who had lent money to the crown, had been ruined 
by malicious prosecutions, under preleiice that they had defrauded 
their sovereign: that the experience of the past was a suificient 
warning to them to refuse loans of inouey to the crown on .any 
consideration: but that if the lords and commons would advance 
to the king the sum required (40,0002.) the merchants would lend 
an equal Sinn to them on their respective securities. This was not 
acceptefl, and the parliament was dissolved. Rot. Pari. iii. 123. 
Afterwards, however, when it was found that the crown, by the 
vexatious proceedings mentioned hy the commitlec, had defeated 
its own purpose, and that no money could be borrowed by the king 
on his own credit, ministers w«re obliged to solicit the aid of par-, 
liament : and the reader will, in the next reign, witness the whole 
Icgi^^ure join in giving sufficient security to those who were 
willing tD4^vam» nroney for service. 
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CHAl’. Wliilc the principal nations of Europe were 
> agitated by popular tumults, the Christian 

fhc pa- world had been thrown into confusion by the 
pary. -i opposite pretensions of two competitors for the 
Jail. 13, papaey. Gregory XL, about seventy years after 
his predecessors had fixed their residence^ in 
France, returned against the unanimous advice 
i 37 «. of the cardinals to Rome. At his death three 
Mar. ar. sacred college consisted of Fi'ench- 

men; and tlie Romans, jealous of their prepon- 
derance, surrounded the conclave, and with the 
most alarming menaces demanded an Italian 
pope. To appease them the archbishop of Bari 
was chosen, and assumed the name of Urban VI. 
April id! For some months he exercised the pontifical 
authority without opposition ; but his severity 
alienated his friends, and irritated his enemies : 
the French cardinals seceded to Anagni ; and 
under pretence that the former election liad 
been made through the influence of terror, ano- 
ther pontiff was chosen, the cardinal of Geneva, 
Sept. 21. who called himself Clement VII. Clement was 
immediately acknowledged by France, and the 
allies of France, the kings of Scotland, Spain, Si- 
cily, and Cyprus : England and the rest of Europe 
continued in their obedience to Urban. From 
Rome and Avignon, their respective residences, 
the two pontiffs lanced their anathemas, and 
preached up crusades against one another. Foif 
the latter purpose Urban had invested the 
warlike bishop of Norwich with extraordinary 
power^ : and the kingls council encouraged the 
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plan with the intention of directinff the CHAP, 

dition against France; for the war with . 

power still continued, though of late yedi’s-.^it^^g“^^fhop^ 
had been confined on both sides to a few pre- ^^Kor- 
datoiy incursions by land, and the capture of 
merchant vessels at sea. With the consent of 1302. ' 
parliament a contract was signed between the 
king and the .bishop : the former engaged to 
contribute the produce of a fifteenth lately 
granted by the laity towards the expense of the 
enterprise : and the latter to serve against 
France for the space of a year with two thou - 
sand five hundred men at arms, and an equal 
number of archers.’^ It \vas determined that 
the first object of the anny should be to aid the 
citizens of Ghent, who after the great battle of 
Rosebecque, and the reduction of Flanders, still 
bade defiance to the poAver of their count and 
of his patron, the king of France. The prelate 1333. 
took Gravelines by assault ; defeated an army 
of tAVelve thousand men ; entered Dunkirk with 
the fugitives ; and became master of the coast 
as far as Sluys. Had he been assisted, as he had 
reason to expect, this promising commence- 
ment might have terminated successfully. X 
numerous body of men at arms Avas indeed as- 
sembled at Dgver : but the du^e of Lancaster, 

.whose offers had been rejected by parliament, 
and Avho envied the progress of his rival, is said . 

” Rot. FarUiii. 145. 147. 
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to, have detained them on the coast: and the 
bishop was joined by none but needy and des- 
jierate adventurers, who perplexed his councils, 
and controlled him in the command. To satisfy 
their wish of plunder, and comply ^vith the re- 
quest of the citizens of Ghent, he undertook 
the siege of Ypres. Tlic place was long and 
valiantly defended : the king ®f France ap- 
proached with twenty thousand men at arms : 
the^nen of Ghent retired ; and the English, in 
a state of mutiny, fled before the arrival of the 
enemy. A part took possession of Bourbourg : 
and having repelled the first assault of the pur- 
suers, obtained permission to retire with their 
booty to Calais. The bishop threw himself into 
Gravelines ; and, after a short defence, demo- 
lished the fortifications, and rctumed to Eng- 
land.** But here his bad success exposed him 
to the persecution of his enemies. He was ac- 
cused in parliament of having received a bribe 
of eighteen thousand franks of gold from the 
enemy, and of having broken his contract with 
the king by returning before the twelve months 
of his service Avere expired. From the first of 
these charges he cleared himself to the satisfac- 
tion of his judges : but Avhen he attempted to 


” Wals. 298 — 305. Knyght. 2671, 2672. Rym. vii. 372. 3B2. 
385. 395. 399. Froiss. li. Ixv. Froissart may be accurate ia 

his account of the sieges and ))attles, but it is evident from the 
rolls and documents in Rymer, that he was misinformed as to the 
real object of the expedition. 
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justify his return by the necessity of tlie ca^j CHAP, 
his defence was not admitted. lie had brougiii> ' < — 
it was replied, that necessity on himself his 
own neglect or impioidence ; and was therefore 
condemned to lose his tcmporaltics, till such , 
time as he had paid the full damages to the 
king. Besides the bishop, four of the principal 
knights, who had joined in the expedition, were 
ari'aigned on a charge of having sold the stores 
and provisions to the enemy for twenty thou- 
sand franks, and were condemned to pay that 
sum into the exchequer, and to remain in prison 
till they should make their peace with their 
sovereign.®’ 

Before we proceed to the subsequent trans- Procecd- 
actions of this reign, it will be proper to resume 
the history of Wycliffe. The insurrection of Wycliffc. 
the commons had created n strong prejudice 
against the new doctrines of that reformer. It 
may be, that the itinerant preachers had im- 
proved on the lessons of their master : but, if 
we can believe the assertions of the contem- 
porary writers, we must admit, that their ser- 
mons were calculated to awaken in the people a 
spirit of discontent and insubordination, and to 
bring into contempt the established authorities, 
both in church and state. ^ few weeks before 
the death of the late king, eighteen propositions, 
selected from the works and lectures of Wy-- 

" Ilol, Pari. iii. 133—158. Rym. vii. 4a4--i37. 
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cliffe, and relating to the temporal possessions 
of the church, and the use of ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, had ‘been laid before Gregory XL : and 
about the end of the year, in consequence of the 
papal letters, the rector of Luttenvorth was 
summoned to explain his opinions in the pre- 
sence of the primate, and of the bishop of Lon- 
don.^" To prepare for the day of trial, he first 
published a defenee of part of his doctrine, in 
language the most bold and inflammatory. 
Soon afterwards he composed a second apology, 
in which, though he assumed a more moderate 
tone, he avowed his willingness to shed his 
blood in the defence of his assertions. There 
is, however, reason to believe, that the new 
apostle was, in no haste to grasp the crown of 
martyrdom. At his trial he exhibited to the 
prelates the same paper, but with numerous 
corrections and improvements.- It begins with 
a profession of his readiness to submit , to the 
correction of the church, and a revocation of 
whatever he may have taught contrary to the 
doctrine of Christ. He then proceeds to notice 
the several propositions, which he explains, qua- 
lifies, and defends; but occasionally, to impart 
to them something like a rational meaning, is 
compelled to make use of quibbles and evasions, 
which seem unworthy of. a sensible or of an 


" Wals, 201— 204. Lewis, 254 — 265, Wilk. Cod. iil. 116, 117. 
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honest man.'" This paper, however, sueh as it CHAP, 
might be, was admitted by the bishops as ortho- 
dox : and its author was dismissed with an order 


to abstain from the use of language so caleulated 
to perplex and mislead the ignorant. By some, 
it is said, that the two. bishops were intimidated 
by a message from the prineess of Wales : by 
WyclifFe himself his escape was considered and 
celebrated as a ti'iumph.'*^ 

From this period, till the insurrection of the synod in' 
commons, the rector of Lutterworth employed 
himself in directing the operations of the poor 
priests ; and gradually turned his attacks from 
the possessions to the doctrines of the church. 

As soon as tranquillity was restored, the bishop 
of London succeeded the primate, who had been 


Thus, for cxamiilc, he had taught that “ charters of perpetual 
inheritance were impossible, that God himself could not give to 
man civil possessions for cver/^ He now declared that by tlie 
words “ for ever,’’’ he meant after the day of judgment. His opi- 
nions were therefore consonant to the first principles of religion, 
and did not affect civil possessions at present. Again he had taught 
that if there were a God, temporal lords might lawfully and 
meritoriously take away worldly goods from a delinquent church.'' 
He protested that by this doctrine it was not his meaning that 
temporal lords might take away such goods of their own authority: 
but that if there were a God, he was almighty : if he was almighty, 
be had the power to command temporal lords to take away the 
goods of the church ; and if he should command them, then they 
might do it lawfully and meritoriously. There arc many other 
explanations of a similar nature. Wals. 206, 307. 

These three papers may be found in Walsingham (ibid.) and 
in Lewis, who transcribed them from Selden’s MSS. (p. 318. 329). 
There is no date to any of them ; but their contents seem to point 
out the order in which they succeeded each other. 

VOL. IV. S 
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CHAP, murdered: and one of his first measures was to 
call a synod of divines, in which four-and-twenty 
May iV. opinions, zealously inculcated b3r*the new preach- 
ers, were censured ; ten as heretical, fourteen as 
erroneous, and of dangerous tendency It 
chanced that, while the .synod was sitting, an 
■earthquake shook the metropolis: a circum- 
stance, which the policy, or the fanaticism, of 
Wycliffe converted into a proof of his doctrine. 
— “ Tlie erth treinblidc,” he writes, “ for they 
“ put an heresic upon Crist and the scyntes in 
“ hevyne. Fay (faith) land, mannus voice an- 
“ sweryde for God, als it did in tyme of his pas- 
“ sionc, whan he was dampnyde to bodely deth.”"*^ 
From this condemnation he^ppealed to the pro- 
tection of the duke of Lancaster, by his disciples 
Hereford and Rapyngdon : but that prince re- 
jected the application; the messengers them- 
Juneso. selves were compelled, after some tergiver- 
sation, to recant;^ and a royal mandate was 
sent to Oxford, suspending Wycliffe from the 
office of teaching, and ordering all his works to 
July 13 . be seized and forwarded to the archbishop in 
their existing state, without erasure or altera- 
tion.'*® Unwilling, however, to bend to the storm, 
he sought to shelter himself under the protec- 

^ Wilk. Cone. iii. 157. ** KDyght. 2650. 

^ The whole process, with the evasions, the excommunication 
and recantation of Hereford and Rapyngdon, may bo aeehln Wil- 
kins, Con. iii. IfiO — 160, a07>aml Hnyght. $655. 

" Ryra. vii. 363, 
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tion of the parliament : andpresented a petition 
for the maintenance of the Christian faith,” by v— 
which he artfully endeavoured to array in favour 
of his tenets, the passions and prejudices of the 
nation. He prayed, that the error of those, who 
had condemned the doctrine of the itinerant 
preachers, might be amended and published: 
that Christ’s own doctrine respecting the eucha- 
rist might be openly taught in the churches : 
that the members of the religious oi'ders might 
have full liberty to secularize themselves ; that 
tithes might be applied to those purposes only,, 
for which they were ordained by God’s law, and 
the poj)e’s law ; and that no more taxes should 
be laid upon the people ; but that the wants of 
the nation should be supplied from the incomes 
of delinquent clergymen, and the superfluous 
revenues of the church, which were in reality 
the patrimony of the poor.^ 

In this petition he was partially successful. 
Immediately after the synod, the bishops Jiad 
procured an act of parliament, which stated that, 
whereas several persons under the mask of ex- 
traordinary sanctity, went from place to place^ 
preached without authority in churches, church- 
yards, fairs and markets, inculcated false doc- 
trines, excited dissensions between the different 
estates, prevailed.on the people to- support them 

WaJs,.29s. >:^S, C.I.C}. C.ap^d Lewis, p. as. - 
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CHAP, ijy open force; and refused to obey the cita- 
' — tions of their ordinaries ; the sheriffs should be 
bound, on the certification of thft prelates, into 
the chancery, to arrest such offenders and tlicir 
abettors, and to confine them till they ■were 
■willing’ to plead in the ecclesiastical courts. On 
the representation of the commons, that this act 
had been passed ■without their consent, and that 
they did not mean to subject themselves to the 
jurisdiction of the prelates in any other manner 
than their ancestors had been, it was repealed 
with the approbation of the king and the lords.''* 
But WyclifFc’s success ended here. His appeal 
• on doctrinal matters, from a spiritual to a lay 
tribunal, scandalized some of his most powerful 
partisans ; and the duke of Lancaster, hastening 
to Oxford, advised him to submit to the judg- 
ment of his ordinary. He reluctantly assented, 
read a confession of faith in presence of thp pri- 
mate and the bishops of Lincoln, Norwich, Wor- 
cester, London, Salisbury, and Hereford, and 
retiring to the rectory of Lutterworth, was suf- 
fered to remain there without farther molesta- 
‘ tion. Two years aftenvards, as he was assisting 
at the mass of his curate on the feast of the in- 
nocents, at the moment of the elevation of the 
His death host, a sttoke of apoplcxy deprived him of the 
Diic^^ao. i^se of his tongue, and of most of. his limbs. He 

lt«t. Farl. iii. 124.141. Gascoigne apud Lewis, 286. Lei. 
Coll.iii, 409. . ! 
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lingered two days, and expired at the close of the CHAP, 
year 1384.'** 

Before I proceed, I may be allowed to add a liisdoc- 
few particulars respecting the character and sen- 
timents of this extraordinary man. Exemplary 
in his morals, he declaimed against vice with 
the freedom and severity of an apostle : but, 
whether it were policy or prejudice, he directed 
his bitterest invectives almost exclusively against 
the clergy. His itinerant priests formed indeed 
an honourable exception : they wef e true evan- 
gelical preachers : but the rest, the pope, bishops, 
dignitaries, and the whole body^ of “ clerks pos- 
sessioners,” were no better than liars and fiends, 
hypocrites and traitors, heretics and antichrists.. 

That many among them, as must always happen 
in old and wealthy establishments, may have de- 
served some of these appellations, is probably 
true : but the zeal of the new apostle could 
make no discrimination ; and he determined to * 
lay the axe to what he deemed the root of the 
evil, their worldly possessions. He contended 
that they were bound to lead a life of poverty in 
imitation of their master:*® that their tempo* 
ralties were given i to them to be employed to . 
the honour of God;; and, . therefore, might be, 

^Wooil, Ant. Oxon. 189i ^ 

““ Apud Lewis, P. 29'2. He main lained that the man, ivhij taught 
it to be lawful to endow churchmen, was the greatest of lieretjcs, 
and antichrists. Trialog. iv. 15. His seven arguments in favour' 
of this doctrine were answered by Woodford, Fasticul. rer. expe<r 
tend. i. 221—330. , 
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CHM’. lawfully taken away, as soon as they were di- 
' — verted to any other purpose that to pay tithes 
and dues to an incumbent, who spent his income 
in vanity and luxury, was to co-operate in his 
sins : and that secular lords were not only per- 
mitted, but bound under pain of damnation, to 
deprive of its possessions a church habitually 
delinquent.’'^ It will not excite surprise, if in- 
vectives so coarse, and doctrines so prejudicial 
to their 'interests, alarmed and irritated the 
clergy. They appealed for protection to the 
king and the pontiff : but though tljeir reputa- 
tion and fortunes were at stake, they sought not 
to revenge themselves on their adversary, but 
jWere content with an order for his removal from 
^he university to reside on his own living. If 
the reader allot to him the praise of courage, he 
cannot refuse to them the praise of moderation. 
Of tlic On many points of doctrine it is not easy tu 
cliiircJi. ascertain the real sentiments of this reformer. 

In common with other religious innovators, he- 
claimed the twofold ^p^vilege of changing his 


- ; WycliftVs wplan^tion apud Lewis, 335. xvii. . 

^ Dicunuii nun ^olum quod illb licet hue facerej sed quod der 
lient ^ub poena daniRationis^ gehehiiE, cuih debentf'dc siia ktuldtitt- 
fMeniicre, et 3dlisfq|cre pro peCqato^ qiTo Christi ecclesiam niacula*^ 
Tuiti; Trial, iv, 10 . he afterwards ^aUemp^ed to wiplaia it 
V lf this be errour, as they scyn thea king and 
V secular lords may take no farthing tie f^thing^brth fro & 
worldly clerk; tho he owe him anti his liege men n^er so mueb; 
“ good, and may well paye Great; sentence of 

'cUTseespouuded^ apud Lewis, p,. 99/ 
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opinions at will, and of being' infallible in every 
change : and when he found it expedient to dis- 
semble, could so qualify his doctrines With con- 
ditions, or explain them away’by distinctions, as 
to give an appearance of innocence to tenets of 
the most mischievous tendency. For the church 
as it originally existed, and as it continued to 
exist for a thousand years, he professed the most 
unfeigned veneration. It was then pure in doc- 
trine, perfect in discipline, and free from the 
contagion of avarice. But at the expiration of 
the tenth century, the prediction in the apoca- 
lypse was literally fulfilled. The great dragon, 
that had been chained for a thousand years, was 
loosed: and the first use which he made of his 
liberty was to scatter from his tail the new re- 
ligious orders, wiiich'with unexampled rapidity 
diffused themselves over the Christian world. 

From that moment faitli, discipline, and mo- 
rality, were corrupted; and the re-establish- 
ment of the gospel was reserved for the exer- 
tions of Wycliffe and liis “ poor priests^’*'® 

His favourite maxim that dominion or the right xifpraper- 
to property, is founded in grace, seems to have 
been generated from a strange ama^amarion of 
feudal and theological notion^. Hi^ argues> that 
fprfiriture is eonfessedly the^pimisliinent of trea- ; 
son : now every sirf is ' a- tri^son - against Gad :^- v 
of course the, smnner mus| 
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CHAP, holds of God, and consequently all right to au- 
» — thority or property ; since, of whomsoever he 
may hold them immediately, originally they are 
derived to him from God.®^ 

Of the He adftiitted seven saeraments with the catho- 
crlraenfe. church ; but differed from it in explaining- 
the nature of the eucharist, and the eontract of 
matrimony. On the former, if he frequently 
made use of orthodox language, he still more 
frequently taught a doctrine similar to the im- 
panation of Luther. In his confession, where 
he might be expected to speak plainly, he has 
intrenched himself behind so many unintelligible 
distinctions, that it will be difficult for the most 
acute logician to discover his meaning : “ in his 
other works he repeatedly teaches, that at the 
consecration the brpad, without ceasing to be 
bread, becomes the very body of Christ which 
suffered on the cross : so that the nature of 
bread is not destroyed, but is exalted into a sub- 
stance of greater dignity .■®® 

Trialog, iv. 17- In favour of this opinion he advances eleven 
arguments, answered by Woodford, 23Q— 250. 

^ Sspe confessus sum etadliucconfiteor quod idem corpus chri.stl 
in numero, quod fuit assumptum de virgine . . . . . ipsum, in- 

t quam, idem corpas et eadem substantia est vere ct realiter panis 

•acramcntalis seu hastia . « . . .non tamen aiideo dicere quod 
corpus christi sit essentialiteT,substantialiter corporaliter vel ydeinp- 

tice illo panis - conceditur quod corpus christi est quan- 

tumciinque varic quantificaUiin ibi, cum sit quflilibet pars quantl- 
;tativa illiiis hostis^ &c. hci ^Confessio Mag. Joan. Wye clyff, 
apud Lewis, 272. 

v V It is viprray.Goddus jbody iu fourine of . . . . it is 
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' On matrimony he hazarded several extraor- 
dinary opinions : that the usual contract, in 
which it is said, “ I take thee to wife,” contains 
a falsehood, and is consequently void; that, 
however, the consent of the mind is sufficient 
without any expression of that consent in words : 
but that women, who have passed the time of 
childbearing, cannot lawfully be married, either 
with words or without them. His arguments on 
these subjects are mere verbal quibbles.®^ 

The priests, who truly preached the gospel, 
were, in his opinion, the real and the only mem- 
bers of the hierarchy: all, who opposed them, 
were antichrists, and the proctors of Satan. Of 
these he numbered twelve classes, beginning 
with the pope, and ending with the mendicant 
friars.®“ Yet he affirmed, that “prelates and 
priests, ordeyned of God, comen in the stede 
“ of apostles and disciples, and that the pope is 
“ highest vicar that Christ has here in earth.”'® 
He inculcated the doctrine of purgatory, and 


verray Goddiis body and vcrray brede.” Knyght. 204^. “ The 

right faith of Christen nicn is this, that this worshipful sacrament 
“is bread and Christ’s body/' MS. apvid Lew. 78. ^ See also 
Trialog. iv- 4. 27. ^ 

Take for example his argument against the contract. No wcr 
man is' a man’s wife till she has given her consent ; but in the 
marriage cer^iony the man says, “ I take thee to wife," before 
the vromanhas given her consent; therefore he ^ays whaf is falser 
and consequently the contract is null. See Trial, ivi. 20^' 
Woodford, 2 14. • r/s ; ^ 

“ Trialog. 26/' ■ .-i * ■> •» prelated>%pud Lew. 139. ^ 
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CHAP, strenuously maintained the efficacy of the mass’/'* 

> — but while he admitted the necessity^ he censured 
the multitude, of ceremonies,*" and loudly in- 
veighed against the custom of singing in the 
churches.*^ He also disapi)royed of indulgences, 
sanctuaries, and pilgrimages, as calculated ra- 
ther to enrich the clergy than to nourish devo- 
tion.®* 

His ttans- Wvclilfe’s opinions, echoed and re-echoed 

Utionof : x- 1 ■ r ■ M 

the scrip- from the pulpits ot his '^poor priests^ made 
numerous proselytes. Men crowded to hear the 
new preachers. The novelty of their manner, 
the severity with which they arraigned the real 
or imputed vices of their spiritual superiors, and 
the boldness of their invectives against the dues, 
the claims, and the privileges of the clergy, in- 
terested the passions, and won the assent of 
their hearers. But there was another weapon 
\vhich tlie rector of Lutterworth wielded with 


“ “ Theseying of mass withclenness of holy life, and brenning 
devotion full much, and nect bonds, most pleaseth God almighty,, 
and profiteth to christen souls in purgatory.’’ IVIS. apud 
l^w. 131. Trial, iv. 1 1. 

' *‘^\Vhen there ben four ty or fifty in a.quOer,.tbrce orfoiir proud, 
and Lecherous loiels shullen knack the most devout service that 
/‘ no man shall hear the sentence, and all other shullen be dumb,. 
“ and lookea on them as fools. And then strumpets and thieves 
“’piflUen sire Jack, or Hohb and William the proud clerki^ how 
amallefi they knacken their notes, and seyn that thiey serven well 
« God and l^ly church, When they dispisen God in'; 

V^ loUen other meil ot their devixtion and compunction and ituren^ 
^ibepai to woridly yqnitylV AJS. of preleitef . aptul'Xew# 104 ' 
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equal address and still greater efficacy. In CHAP, 
proof of his doctrines he appealed to the scrip- 
tures, and thus made his disciples judges be- 
tween him and tht^bishops. Several versions of 
the sacred writings were even then extant : but 
they were confined to libraries, or only in the 
hands of persons, who aspired to superior sanc- 
tity." Wycliffe made a new translation, multi- 
plied the copies with the aid of transcribers, and 
by his poor priests recommended it to the peru- 
sal of their hearers. In their hands it became, 
an engine of wonderful' power. Men were flat- 
tered by the appeal to their private judgment : 
the new doctrines insensibly acquired partisans 
and protectors in the higher classes, who alone 
were acquainted with the use of letters ; a spirit 
of inquiry was generated ; and the seeds were, 
sown of that religious revolution, which in little 
more than a century astonished and convulsed 
the nations of Europe. 

The king had now reached his seventeenth State of 
year. The resolution and intrepidity which he vernm'ent. 
had displayed during the insurrection, seemed 
to portend a fortunate and glorious reign : and 
the qualities of his heart were recommended by 

“ “ The hele fcyble \\ra3 16n^ before Wtqklilfe^s daysby Vcrtuous 
add y^Hlearoed men trepslated ipto the English U>ng, and by 
and goilly people, whh .devorion ,ahd' sobemeaa wiel and re* 
ycrentl;!^^ red/^ Sir lliOf Mobr^ DiEilogi ii^ ti. Some 
Simpt remams oC these ancifent' vcrsjqna are still preserved, / 
li&tory of Engiish trptnsladoils^, preSxed td^s 

^ raenV' by Levrief * ' ' " - ^ 
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CHAP, the superior beauty of his person, and the cle- 
' — gTince of his manners. ' But, to whatever cause 
it were owing, to the inexperience and pro- 
digality of his youth, or to the ambition of 
his vmcles, or the turbulence of his people, 
his, reign from this period became a succes- 
sion, of errors and misfortunes, which involved 
" him repeatedly in distress, and ultimately cost 
him his crown and life. The ministers, whom 
design or accident placed near his person, were 
not selected from the higher classes in the 
state : and when, as it was natural to expect, 
by their attention they had secured his at- 
tachment, the favour which they enjoyed was 
construed into a crime, and every benefit which 
they received was deemed an injury by the 
more noble and ancient families. This system- 
atic. opposition to his favourites exasperated the 
mind of the king ; and induced him to lend an 


attentive ear to the jealousies and apprehen- 
sions, suggested by the officious friendship of 
Suspicions those around him. The reader will recollect, ' 
t£e duke that at first the duke of Lancaster was the chief 
caslfr"' object of Suspicion ; and that the reports which 
had then been circulated, on no .better ground 
perhaps than his great power, and his proxi- 
mity to the throne, had been renewed during 
the late insuri^ection. The prince thought pro- 
per to seek an asylum at the Scottish court ; 


nor did he retiini, till the king- by proclamation 
bore testimony to his innocence, and authorized 
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him to travel with a body-guard, for the bet- 
ter security of his person.®* When the bishop 
of 'Norwich had closed his ill-fated crusade, the 
duke concluded an armistice with France, in 
which the Scots were comprehended : but, as 
they still continued the war, he led a numerous 
army across the borders, burnt the huts of which 
their towns were composed, and inflicted on 
them a more serious injury by cutting ttown 
theii- forests, in which they had been accus-" 
tomed to elude the pursuit of the English.®® At 
his return from this expedition, the reports of 
his disloyalty were revived ; and, during the 
parliament at Salisbury, a carmelite friar put 
into the king’s hands the written particulars 
of areal or pretended conspiracy to place the 
crown bn the head of his uncle. Richard was 
advised to communicate it to the duke ; who 
swore that it was false, offered to prove his in- 
nocence by battle, and required that the in- 
former might be committed to close custody for, 
future examination. The friar persisted in his. 
story, and was given to the care of sir John ' 
Hoi and the king’s uterine brother;®^ who strah- 
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®*Ryni. vii. 318, 319. ’ ' 

®®*Knyght. 2073. He assures us that fur this last jptirpo^ no . 
fewer than B0,ppo axes were employed at the same tirnc.^ Ibid. , t 
^ The princess of Wales had fpr her first husband sir Thomas 
Holaiidi whcf'ih 'ri^ht of his wiib was created earl of Kent, and' ' 
lord Wake gf Liddel. She' bore him. tWd soils, Thomas. Holand, ,^ 
who iph^erited the honours, of his father/ and John Ilojandr^fti^-:^^^ 
warcis created earl of lluntihgdon, and duke of Exeter. . 

f i' If II ! 'i f- '.-‘1 1 i' t 
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CHAP, gled him with his own hands during the night, 
and ordered his body to be dragged'^rough the 
streets in the morning as that of a traitor. This 
dark and mysterious murder did not remove the 
secret suspicions of Richard; but the lord Zouch, 
whom the friar had mentioned as the author of 
the memorial, declared on his oath that he was 
ignorant of its existence ; and the earl of Buck- 
ingham, another of the king’s uncles, bursting 
■into the room with his sword drawn, swore he. 
would murder the first man who should charge 
May, his brother with treason.'** The king dissem- 
bled : and Lancaster crossed the sea to obtain a 
prolongation of the armistice. A resolution 
was, however, taken to arrest him at his return: 
but he disappointed his enemies and shut him- 
self up in his strong castle of Pontefract, till the 
king’s mother, by repeated joumies and .entrea- 
ties, reconciled the uncle and nephew, and also 
obtained a full pardon for her own son, sir John 
Holand.'® 

“ Wals. 309, 310. 

Rym. vii. 46. — In a parliament held about the end of the 
year, a petition was received from the celebrated Alice Ferrers. 
'Soon after her condemnation^ sir William Windsor^ her husband, 
had presented a bill of errors against, it, He stated in particular, 
flut^be had been im|)eached as a feme sole, though she had long 
beeif his wife; that ^he Was tried in her absence; and that to ob- 
tain a favour from the king, the act of which she had been con- 
dieted was- ^ a vCrj^ dilierent - thing from ’ soliciting’ causes in the 
;^kcourt8^:whitsh^one had been:fbrbMden by tbe statute, iln ledim 
he thtaibed the^'iesXovacibii 'of her kadSi' whh the exception of 
manoTSr on condition that he served with 
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In consequence of a treaty concluded at Paris, CHAP, 
the king of France had sent to Scotland an aid ^ 
of one thousand men at arms under the com- Scotland" 
mand of Vienne, with a subsidy of forty thousand 
francs of gold, and armour for the equipment 
of a thousand Scottish knights and esquires. It 
is amusing to read in Froissart the complaints of 
the Frenchmen after their arrival. The country isss. 
was wild: the people were uncivilized : ‘even 
Edinburgh, the capital, was inferior to the pro- 
vincial towns of Tournay or Valenciennes. There 
were no banquets, no balls, no tournaments. 

The strangers were compelled to purchase the 
coarsest fare at an exorbitant price : and tire 
jealousy of the natives refused forage for. their 
horses, and hourly laid snares for their lives. 

For a long time only two of the nobility, the 
earls of Douglas and Moray, condescended to ' 
visit them": and when they were at last intro- 
duced to the king, they were shocked Avith " his 
red bleared eyes, of the colour of saiidal wood, 

“ which convinced them that he was no war- 
“ rior.” It was the interest of the French to 
commence the campaign immediately : but the 
Scots demanded to be paid for fighting their 
own battles; and the forty thousand francs were 
distributed among them, before Ihey could be 


’Etastce^ lie was iiow dearly end .'eti^her .fietition the^judgtn^t , 
against herwas entirely with ,»;prpy 190 that {dl^^ahohnl?! 

af piepcrtyvinade Uv consequetM^e be valif.' 

Rot, Pali, ;iii.;40w..ia6ri 3371 ; .jA. = - ■■ ' 
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■ ^ 

CHAP, brought into the field. They burst at length 
V ^ into Northumberland, and took three castles in 
the marches : but the approach of Richard with 
an army of eighty thousand men compelled them 
to retire with precipitation.'® 

Ricliatd This was the first time that the young king had 
Juk appeared at the head of an army : but his pro- 
gress was arrested at York by an unfortunate 
circumstance, which cast a gloom over the se- 
quel of the expedition. In the city, or its neigh- 
bourhood, the son of the earl of Stafford, one of 
. the royal favourites, w’as basely assassinated by 
the hand of Sir John Holand. The father and 
the relatives of the slain loudly demanded jus- 
tice; the queen mother implored the mercy of 
her son in favour of his brother. But Richard, 


Frolss. iii. y\i. Rym. vii. 484. The ilistribuliDn pf the money 
may be seen in Rymer. It was given to men of every rank, from 
, the cardinal of Scotland (Wardlow bi.shop of Glasgow) who re- 
ceived 6000 francs, to John Gray, who was compelled to content 
himself with ten. Ibid. The quarto register of Robert II. quoted 
by Mr, Pinkerton hi his history of Scotland (vol. i. p. 165) contains 
the agreement between the Scots and their auxiliaries before they 
began their expedition. It provides for the safety of persons bring- 
ing provisions to the army in its march to the borders, and forbids 
-^pillage under the penalty of death. All ar^ to wear a white cross 
of St. Andrew before and behind. If a Ffenchman insult a Scot, 
he is to be airestled by'the Scots, and brought before his own chief, . 
and Vice versa, llie punishment for a' fibt is the loss of horse and 
armoufi^f’ the offender be a knight ; of a' haild br ah ear if he be 
not. The same punishment, is to be incurred by the man, who 
^^T^all set fire to a church in England, kiH a woman pr ^child^, or 
commit atape. ^ The prisoner shall belong to llip who- first ■ 

receives hand/' " / 
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wild had not forgotten the death of the friar, was 
inexorable. He confiscated the property of the 
assassin, and threatened him with the gallows, 
if he ever left the sanctuary of St. John of Be- 
verley, In a few days the unhappy mother July a. 
died of grief : her guilty son waited till the anger 
of the king had subsided, obtained his pardon, 
and married Elisabeth second daughter of the 
duke of Lancaster ? 

At length the king reached the borders : and 'He enters 
the Scots, sensible of their inability to arrest, ^ugTi. 
did not attempt to oppose, his progress. Edin- 
burgh, Dumfermline, Perth, and Dundee were 
reduced to ashes; and the vanguard had reached 
the walls of Aberdeen, when advice was received 
that the Scots were ravaging the counties of 
W estmoreland and Cumberland, and that Vienne 
had actually laid siege to Carlisle. By the ad- 
vice of the nuke of Lancaster, it was resolved to 
march back to the frontiers, and to intercept; 
the enemy in their return : but during the night? 
fresh suspicions were infused into the mind of 
the king by the chancellgr, sir Michael de. la 
Pole ; . and^he next pioming he angrily told his Aug. so, 
uncle: /^^Ybu, siiv- may go \dth;; ‘ 

“ whOrey^ you'^nK^be^t ; 

^Vreturfi, to England/^^^-Then I shall foUow : 

Wah. ^ thf 

to be jff r d^^ ql^oiie ;^ho,Vi a 

rel had been kiU^ StaiTprd ; 
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‘ rejoined the duke y " for thdre is not a ^ 

' — “ TOBai in yoiir compan)^, who loves you as well 
“ as I and iny brothers. And if any one but 
“ yourself dare advance the, contrary, l am ready 
“ to throw hiih tny gibve.^’ 'The army was dis- 
baiided : and the Scots and French boasted that 
the havoc, which they had wrought in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, more than balanced 
th^'destruction 'Caused by the English in Scot- 
'land: ■■ ■■»'■ " ■ • ' ' 

Promo- ! In the next parliament the king confirmed 
Nov. 3. the honours which he had bestowed during the 
expedition on the borders of Tiviotdale- His 
uncles; the earls of Cambridge and Buekingham, 
who had been created dukes of York and Glo* 
eestei^' were invested with the swOrd, coronet, 
and cap of state; and received for the support of 
their'new dignity a grants of lands from the 
crown to the yeariy value of on# thousand 
pounds; Henry of Bolingbroke Bon to the duke 
of Lancaster, and Edward Pl&ntagenet 'son to 
the . duke i of York, - were made earls of Derby 
; and Rutland ; 'Bobefrt de Verb earl of^Oaford, 
!i^%tfae tit^ of marquessrof . Dublin, obtained a 
g^ the revenue^ of 'Ireland, ^ okcon- 

‘ >1 ^dition:^})aying the y^ sum of five thoui^tihd 

. Role w^ oreated^^^ 

, |iwoU:of the eakateof the laW ml on the deaths of 
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hi^ wi4oMf ^nd of the Richard tested 

that the princes of the blood, pleased with their 
own honours, would view the preferinent Of, 
these two favourites mth less jealousy:” ,botat 
the same l;inie to cut’ off the ambitious hopes of 
his uticle Lahcastel', he declared Roger earl of 
March, the gr^ndsou of Lionel duke of Clarence,' 
the presumptive heir to the throne.”' ^ i 

During the sitting of parliament^ on embassy Duke of 
from Portugal arrived in London. A feW yeiiiflS ^“o***^ 
before, Ferdinand the Jate king had concluded Spain, 
an alliance against the king, of Castile, with the ^ 
duke of Lancaster/ and the earl of Cambridge, 
who adl^anced pretensions to the succession of 
that Crown in right of their respective Udvest 
The earl with a small but ^lant army sailed to 
Lisbon i the duke had eng^ed to follow him t 
but his departure was prevented by the insurrec* 
tion of the Commons ; and Ferdinand^ finding ' 
himself unequal,, to v: the contest, concluded 
peace, with hls advei^aries- ' This kingbad fonr , , 
cibly jcarrietl off Leonom, Ike udfe of Xiorensio ■%' 
d'Acunh<t> 'W^bo. was 'crd^e^ qu 
him a.'daoghter named Beatrice. ■ While the 
earl ' of Cambrid^ remained^ hisnon • 

Jqhn^^aB, manrif 4 ^ the • ^eyjweiu 

bodi .ofv'-tbe 

the,^ry atifii8,;,d^arj^ leave , 
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son behind him ; and Ferdinand soon after gave 
the princess, his only child, in marriage to John 
king of Castile, his former enemy. That prince, 
at the death of his father-in-law, demanded the 
cro^vn in right of his wife. His c^im was ad- 
mitted by the nobility: but the four cities of Lis- 
bon, Coimbra, Oporto, and Ourique, declared 
that they would never acknowledge the preten- 
sions of an illegitimate daughter, whose mother’s 
husband was still alive ; and offered the crown 
to John, natural brother, to the late king, and 
grand master of the order of Avis ; who, to pre- 
serve himself on the throne, solicited the aid of 
the duke of Lancaster against their common 
enemy. The duke accepted the proposal with 
pleasure: Richard was glad of any pretext to 
remove him out of the kingdom; and of the 
supply voted for the year, one Half was appro- 
priated to defray the expenses of the expedi- 
tion.’'* The winter was spent in collecting an 
army of twenty thousand men, in which w'ere 
two thousand men at arms, aiid eight thousand 
archers. Before its departure the king presented 
his Uncle, and the queen presented the dutchess, 
‘with’ rich crowns of gold. The expedition^ sailed 
from f i^piouth,^* touched at Brest to relieve the 
garrisbh, and landed at Corunna. By the reduc- 


^ ^ It was escorted by a Portuguese squadron of ten ships of won- 

derful magnitude, and qf six g^lleyj|;;^oinq,or yrhich were worked 
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tion of Gallicia^ a road was opened into Porfcu- 
• where the duke was met by king John, and 
to cement their friendship a marriage was cele- 
brated between that prince and Philippa the 
eldest 'daughter of Lancaster, by his first wife. 
BCit the next campai^ proved unfortunate. 
1*116 English army wasted away under the heat 
of the' climate : the conquests made in the last 
yeki;* were rapidly, lost; and the duke himself^ 
to tecover his . health, was compelled, to quit 
P 6 rtugal,and to takeup his residence in Guienhe. 
But 'these disasters were repaired by his policy. 
The duke of Berri had proposed to marry Ca- 
therine, Lancaster’s only issue by his present 
tvife Cbnstaiitia, and heiress to, her mother’s pre- 
tetisibris to the crown of "Spain. It was coh- 
trived, that intelligence of this proposal should 
be conveyed to the king of Castile, who imme- 
diately took the alarm, and offered to epmpi’o- 
mise the quarrel, between the families, by the 
tharriage of flenry. Ins son and heir, to the samp 
prirtc 6 s§l^^ ,1110 offer was accepted, .dpnstantfe 
waived her claim to the tliroiiejn favour, of her 
daughter’ : the succession after thp death of the 
presedt king, lyas settie'd dn| Henry a^ Cathe- 
rine; afid their i^pe, and in fejlure^^q^ 
thfe i^siie' of; the* duke pif ifork by Isab^^ the 
"sistaf of ^Cdiistaiitia. Two hundred' thousand 
crowns Were paid to Lancaster tp. defray the ex- :: 
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CHAP, pen sea of the late expedition, and an annuity of 
^ ^ one hundred thousand florins was settled on 

him, and another 'to the same amount on the 
dutchess, during their respective lives. Hem-y 
and Catherine were married, and created prince 
and princess of Asturias. Their issue reigned 
over Spain for many generations.^® 

Threaten- If Richatd mistrusted the ambition, he soon 
sfon'frTm fo^nd reason to lament the absence, of Lan- 
France, caster, whose authority had hitherto checked the 
warmer passions and more precipitate councils 
of his brother, the duke of Glocester.. But that 
prince now assumed thp ascendancy ; fomented 
the discontent of the nobility; new modelled-, 
the government; and left to his nephew little 
more than the empty title of king. The French, 
encouraged by the absence of the army in Spain, 
had seriously formed the design of invading 
£nfg1and‘. Their preparations of arms, provi- 
sions, and ships were immense. Every baron 
and knight seemed ambitious of retaliating on 
; the English those injuries which they had so 
frequently inflicted on France: the cavaliy and 
infantry collected for the expedition exceeded 
onehundred thousand men ; and the fleet, which 
had' assembled in the port of Sluys, to use the 
exaggeration of a contemporary, was so nume- 
rous, that if the vessels had been laid side to 
. side, they would have formed a bridge frpm one 

” ByiD. vii. ew. Royght. aers. W[ilfr; 348. " • 
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country to the other. The intelligence of this 
formidable armament spread' universal dismay : 
but levies were made^ beacons formed, and 
troops collected in the most favourable situa- 
tions. The earl of Arundel received the com- 
mand of the fleet, with instructions to destroy 
the ships of the enemy as soon as they had 
landed their forces : and orders were issued to 
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the troops to lay waste the country before, the 
invaders, and avoid a general engagement.” 
The confidence of the nation revived : but the 


opportunity was seized by the great barons,. Dissen- 
under the guidance of the duke of Glocester, ***: 
to plot among themselves the overthrow, of the king and 
administration. They contended that the king s S{^*Gioce*- 
officers converted the public revenue to their 
private emolument : that the commons, by con- 
tinual taxation, had been impoverished : that ‘ 
the higher classes could not procure the pay- 
ment of their rents ; aiid that the tenants were , 
in many places compelled to abandon their 
farms through distress.®* How fai’ these evils 
were chargeable on the administration, it is im- 
possible to ascertain : that the young king was 


^ Froi^a. viii. 7^ B. Knyght. 2.679. The constable of Franco 
had ordered a fortress of wood tp be formed in frame work, and to 
be shipped for the' use of the king, after he should have landed; 
But during the voyage from Treguier to Sluys fleet waS; dis- 
persed,. ^d three ships with rfie fraipe work and carpenters were 
taken. Richard ordered it to be put together, and exhibited it;:; 
Winchelsey. Froiss. viii, 15. ;? Knyght. 2679. J V 
■®Knyghh 8685,;.^j^-^|^’'.V.;; 
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expense in his household, we know : but 
*• -V— it is also true that during the last year he had 
voluntarily remitted to the people a tenth and 
fifteenth, which had been granted to him in par- 
liament.**' The intended invasion, from unfore- 
seen occurrences, was delayed from week to 
week, till it became necessary to postpone it to 
the following year: and Richard Summoned a 
1386 . parliament to meet at Westminster, in which 
the two parties made the experiment of their 
= strength. The session was opened by a speech 
from the earl of SulFolk- the chaneellor, who in- 
formed the houses that'in a great council at 
Oxford the king had proposed to lead an army 
into France in support of his right to the French 
crown : that it ivould be their duty to deliberate 
on the expediency or inexpediency of such a 
' mcE^ure : and that, if it met with their approba- 
tion, they would be careful to provide the funds, 
which would be necessary to defray its expense'. 
But the lords and commons, instead of applying 
td these subjects, returned with a joint petition 
for the removal of the ministers and the mem- 
bers of the council, particularly of the chancel- 
’^ddr^i^whom it was intended to impeach^ as soon 
- as he should be dej^rived of office. Richard, if 
we may believe the suspicious assertions pf his 
' enemies, ' resolved at first to seize and imprison 
the chief of his opponents : biit having sounded 

- ^ 4T1. • Rot, iii,' W. • • 
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the dispositions of the mayor and citizens^ and 
finding that he could not rely on their assist- .«■ y * 
ance, he abandoned the design, retired to his - 
palace at Eltham, and ordered the two houses 
to proceed to the consideration of the supply. 

They refused to obey, until he should grant their 
petition, and return to his parliament. After a Oct. 33. 
stiTigglc of almost three - weeks he came to 
Westminster, dismissed the obnoxious . minis- Oct. 24. 
ters, gave the seals to the bishop of Ely, and 
appointed the bishop of Hereford treasurer. But 
this condescension, instead of mollifying, encou- 
raged his adversaries : and the commons re- 
solved to impeach the earl of Suffolk, the late 
chancellor, of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
■Richard ordered them to send to him a deputa- 
tion of forty knights ; and received a refusal, 
under the pretence that the lives of the deputies 
would be in danger. At length a compromise 
was effected : and the king attended in parlia- 
ment, as soon as he ^received a ])romise that 
none of his. favourites or counsellors should be 
molested, excepting the chancellor 

The first instance of a prosecution by; the 
commons in parliament, occurred abou|, the 
close of the last reign, and has been noticed al- 

? " Compare Knyghton (2680-^088) with tlie rolls of parliament 

(iii. 3 15. 23^233. 243. ,374). .Rnyghlon tells us that the king fc- 
mained forty days at kltham, which must be a mistake, as He ap- ; 
pears from dift'erent. articles in Rymer to have been at Westminster 
on Oct. 23, 24. 37| N.oy, 2. 8. 22., • Rym. vii, 5 17— 550. 
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CHAP, ready : this is the second, but of greater interest 
; from the more elevated rank, and important 
situation of the accused. The bill of impeach^ 
ment was divided into seven heads, charging the 
earl with having obtained from the king grants 
* , beyond his deserts, and contrary to his oath;^ 
with having enriched himself by defrauding the 
crown ; and with having put the great seal to 
illegal charters and pardons. He had intrusted 
his defence to his brother-in-law, sir Richard 
Scroop : but the lords observed that it would be 
more to his honour if he should conduct it him- 
self, and he went through the different charges 
in order, contending that the more criminal of 
them were unfounded ; and that the others did 
Dot include any legal offence. As to his deserts 
he determined to be silent, but hoped that what 
he had suffered for the king would not be for^ 
gotten.” Here, .however, sir Richard Scroop in- 
terposed. The accused, he remarked, had served 


^ In taking the oath as chancellor, he had sworn npt to permit 
“ the loss or disherison of the king, but to do and seek his proht aq 
^ far as he could do it with reason/’ Hence' it was maintained that 
knowing the king’s wants, he Could not accept of any grant from 
him. 'He replied that the words had not that meaning ; that he 
/CP^Id accjopt a grant from the king as well as any other person : and < 
t)]iat the grant to him, with those to the duke of Glocester and 
Qthers, Was confirmed in parliament. Cut in the judgment pro- 
nounced against him, it was said, that no confiritiatiun of the grant 
could be found on the rolls a direct falsehood, as it U entered there 
exactly in the same words as the grant to Glocester himself, to 
which no objection was marie. Pra^sentibus pnelatis, proceribus, 
magnatibus, ac tola commuiutate,. Rot. Farl. in. S06. 309. 
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in \irar thirty years as a knight banneret without 
disgrace or reproof : had thrice been a captive 
in the hands of the enemy, twice as a prisoner of 
war, once as envoy to a foreign state ; and had 
been governor of Calais, admiral of the fleet, and 
often ambassador from the king. Nor was he 
raised from a low situation to the dignity of an 
earl ; but was at the time, and had long been, a 
privy counsellor, and chancellor, and possessed 
the property necessary for the support of that 
rank which was next to .the rank of an earl. 
The managers for the comnions were heard in 
reply, and the earl in rejoinder : after which, at 
the petition of his accusers, he was given in 
custody to the lord constable, and immediately 
enlarged upon bail. Within a few days the king 
and lords agreed in their award, by which he was 
acquitted on four of the charges; on the others 
his answers were pronounced insufficient; and 
he was therefore adjudged to forfeit the several 
sums specifled in those charges, and to be con- 
fined in prison during the king’s pleasure,^ It 
is needless to say that sooii after the dissolution 
of the parliament he was released. 

This prosecution deserives to be remembered 
by posterity, as it confirmed to the commons 
their new claim of impeaching the ministers of 
the crown : but both the proceedings and the 
result seem to prove that the administration of 

. it lie — 320,. -■■■ v-'''!''' 
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CtlAP. Richard had not been so arbitrary and pppres- 
^ sive, as we might otherwise have been led to 
‘ ^ suppose ; and will justify a suspicion that the 
prosecution of the chancellor had been under- 
taken for the purpose of intimidation rather than 
of phnishment/ But now the objects of the 
pttfty in’ opposition to the court more clearly un- 
folded themselves ; arid it was proposed to imi- 
tate the precedents of the reigns of John, 
Henry III., arid Edward II., by establishing a 
pertnaherit' icouricir •\Yith powers to reform the 
state of the riation. ' To such a measure the 


Idrig declared that he would never give his as- 
seiit. He threateried to dissolve the parliament : 
and the coihrnoris, to terrify him,, sent for the 
statute by which Edward II. had been deposed 
frbrii ihe throrie.® At length one of the lords 
represVnted to him, by desire of the duke of 
GideeSter arid the earl of Arundel, that if he 
^houVd persist in Iris refusal, ’'his life would be in 
dariger : that the lords and commons would se- 
parate without his.perniission : apd that he would 
thert see in what a forlorn arid' abandoned state 


Nov. 19, 


he'‘#bhld be left.® At length his obstinacy whs 
feUbdued : arid with a reluctarit hand he' sigried a 
bdriiiiiisSioii to eleven prelates arid peers besides 
the three great officers of state^ appoihtirig tliem 
a pef riiririertt c6^^ to inquire into ‘the cohduct 
of tfee '(^lfi(jef s in his household, cohfts of law, 

.'-I/. 


M Rati Pwl, iii,i033. ; " *’ IbkI. S74^ 

’ . ’ ■ ' ' iri-'J.'li: 
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and every part of the kingdom ; to examine into CHAP, 
the accounts of the treasury, the gifts and parr -■ 

dons Tvliich had been granted, and the grievances 
of the people ; to hear and determine all com.: 
plaints which could not be redressed by, com- 
mon course of law ; and to provide such T|imc-. 
dies for all abuses as should appear to them good 
and profitable.^ The duke and earl were , of the 
number; and as the majority of their colleagues 
belonged to the same party, they possessed, in 
effect, the whole power of the government. I'd 
protect them in the execution of their office, thq 
commons petitioned that from the moment any 
opposition should be made to their authority, the 
payment of tlie subsidy, whiqh had been vote^l* 
should ce^se ; and that thp authors, advisers, or 
abettors, pf such opposition should for the first 
offence be liable to forfeiture and imprisonment^ 
and for the second to the loss of life or member.®* 

Richard gave his assent : but refused to extend Not. sb. 
the duration of the commission beyond tyrelve 
nionths ; and at the close of the session had the 
courage to protest openly and in perton against , 
any thing done in that parliament, which toight 
turn to his prejudice, or prove contrary to the 
liberties and^prerogativestof his cro^vn.” 

Thecommissioners appcftr to hav'^.^pmmeticed 
their labours with" examining the , accounts of the 
officers employed in the collection of the reve- 

" ibHi. ,s?a,^ 7 'e.;i ; !' ibiygUt. gew, ; stat. App. 40. 

'• Rot, Pari, 3sa. 3S4, 
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Buei and the sequel affords a strong presuihp- 
» — tion that the rbyal administration hod been foully 
1307 . palumniated. We hear not of any frauds dis- 
coreredj or of defaulters punished, or of griev- 
ances redressed.®* The earl of Arundel alone, 
who^ad been appointed admiral of the fleet, re- 
flected a lustre on the new administration. On 
different occasions, during the summer, he cap- 
tured one hundred and sixty sail of vessels richly 
laden, and principally with wine : he relieved 
the garrison of Brest, and took two forts in the 
neighbourhood of the town, of which he burnt 
one towards thd sea, and delivered the other to 
the care , of the governor. Thence sailing to 
Sluys, he destroyed the ships in the harbour, 
landed his troops, and laid waste the- country to 
the distance of ten leagues.®' 

Thekmg , It was not, however, to be expected that a 
the judges, prince, who had now reached his twentieth year, 
and who had in a more early age given proof of 
abilities and courage, would tamely acquiesce, in 
his own degradation, or that his favourites would 
neglect to provide for their security by endea- 
vouring to restore the ascendancy of their pro- 
tector., To emancipate himself from the actual 


^ Froissart) ihd^ed, tells us that sir Simon Burley was fined 
5^00,000 francs, and imprisoned. But his whole narrative dilfers so 
widely from the authentic particulars contained in the rolls, that it 
deserves no cri^iU It, seems to he made up of every flying report 
which reached him r , , --i 

" Knyght. 2692, 9693. Wah, 330, 
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control of the commissioners, Richard made a CHAP, 
journey on one occasion to York, and on another »• ^ - 
to Chester. IVherfever he came, his arrival was 
disting^uished by some act of grace. The gen- 
tlemen of the country, and the chief burghers in 
the towns, were invited to the court of their 
young sovereign : and few refused to wear his 
livery, and bind themselves by oath to stand in 
his defence against all manner of men. At 
Shrewsbury he held a council of Several of the Aug. 20. 
judges, and a few days afterwards another at Aug. 25, 
Nottingham;*' in these he enjoined them on 
their allegiance to inform him, what was the 
law of the land on the different questions, which 
• should* be laid before them. In their reply they 
maintained, that the commission which had su- 
perseded the king in the exercise of the rpyal 
authority, was subversive of the constitution; 
that those who introduced the measure, and 
those who exhorted the king to agree to it, were 
liable to capital punishment ; that all who com- 
pelled him to assent, or prevented him from 
exercising his rightSj were traitors; that the 
kihg, andnot the lords and commons, had the 
poWet to determine the order, in which ques- 

** At the first of theae councils were present sir Robert Bealknap 
chief justice, sir John Bolt, and sir William Burgh justices of the 
king’s bench, and sir John Cary' chief baton of the exchequer : at 
the second the Same persons, viLh the exception of the chief baron, 
with the addition of s^r ftobert Tresilian lord chief justice, sir 
Roger Fulihorpe justice of the kind’s bench, lend John t/)kton the 
king’s Serjeant at hw. 
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CHAP, tions should be debated in parliament : that the 
. ^ king could dissolve the parliament at pleasure, 

and that those who acted in defiance of such dis- 
solution, were traitors : that the lords and com- 
mons could not, without the king’s permission, 
impeach his officers and justices : that both the 
member who moved for the statute of the depo- 
sition of Edward II. and he who brought it to 
the house, were traitors : and that the judgment 
given against the earl of Suffolk was erroneous 
in all its parts. They affixed their seals to this 
an^er, and promised on their oaths to keep it 
secret : the next day it was betrayed by sir 
Roger Fulthorpe, one of the number, to the earl 
of Kent, and was by him communicated to the 
duke of Glocester.®* 

netiirnsto Richard, ignorant of this unfortunate dis- 
London. govery, proceeded to make arrangements for the 
resumption of the royal authority, at the expira- 
tion of the year allotted to the commissioners. 
To secure a majority in the next house of com- 
mons, he sent for the sherifis, who, if we believe 
some ^vriters, gave him slender hopes of success. 
It was determined to arrest the most obnoxious 
of his opponents, and to send them to take their 
trials before the judges who had already given 
their opinions on the question of law : and for 
^this purpose Thomas Usk was appointed sub- 
sheriff of Middlesex, and John Blake tlie refe- 


Rot. FaTl. iii. 333, 333. Knyght^ 3693-— 3603. 
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rendary, was employed to prepare a bill of in- 
dictment for a conspiracy against the royal pre- 
rogative.“^ Sir Nicholas Brambei'j who had been 
thrice mayor of London, undertook to secure 
the fidelity of the citizens ; and even swore the 
different companies to be ready to live and die 
with the king, and to oppose his enemies to their 
last breath. The commission was to expire on 
the nineteenth of November: on the tenth 


CHAP. 

III. 


Richard entered the capital. He was received 
with unusual expressions of joy and respect ; 
tlie mayor and principal citizens wore his livery 
of white and crimson ; and an immense crowd 
accompanied him to the church of St. Paul’s, 
and thence to his palace at Westminster.®^ 

Elated with his reception, the king retired to is opposed 
rest : the next morning he learned with astonish- 
ment that a numerous body of forces had reached Nov. ii. 
the neighbourhood of London under the com- 
mand of the duke of Glocester, and the earls of 
Arundel and Nottingham, the constable, admir 
ral, and mareschal of England. They had con- 
certed their measures with such secrecy as to 
elude suspicion ; and had carefully watched all 
his motions on his return to the capital. 
royal proclamation was issued the next day for- Nov. laj 


I have neglected many circumstances mentioned by histo- 
rians, as I consider them mere hetions invented by the king’s ene- ** 
mics : the intention of indicting the framers of the commission I 
have admitted, as the indictment itself is still extmt on the rolls, 
p. 234. Rot, Pdrl. iii. 234, Knyght. 2096. Wab. 330. 

Mon. Evesh. 35, 
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CHAP, bidding' the citizens to lend assistance, or to sell 
^ 1 provisions, to the armed force in the neighbour- 

hood ; but the following morning the confede- 
rates advancing to Hackney with forty thousand 
men, sent a letter into the city, in which they 
assured the mayor*and aldermen, that their only 
object was to deliver the king from the hands 
of the traitors who kept him in thraldom ; com- 
manded them with severe thi'cats to give their 
aid to the same loyal cause ; and required anim- 
Nqv. 13 . mediate answer. The ensuing day they were 
joined at Waltham cross by the carls of Derby 
and Wanvick : and these five noblemen, in pre- 
Nov. 14. sence of the commissioners, appealed (such was 
the term they used) five of the king’s favourites 
of treason. Richard, unable to resist, consented 
to receive the complaints of the lords appellants 
Nov. 17, on the next Sunday. They entered the city 
with every precaution against the pretended 
treachery of their enemies; stopped to examine 
all the houses in the mews ; and kept the king 
waiting two hours on his throne in Westminster 
hall. But in his presence they behaved with the 
semblance of humility. At the entrance of the 
hall, on the lower and on the upper step of the 
throne, they bent the knee before him. He 
arose, gave his hand to each, and bade them 
present their petition. They began with the 
most solemn protestations of attachment and 
loyalty ; then accused of treason the archbishop 
of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, 
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sir Robert Tresilian false justice, and sir Nicho- 
las Bramber false knii^ht ; and lastly throwing 
their gauntlets on the floor, offered severally to 
prove the truth of the eharge by single eombat. 
Riehard answered, that he would summon a par- 
liament, in which justice should be done ; and 
that in the mean time he took both parties under 
tlie royal protection. He then invited the ap- 
pellants into another room, where they partook 
of refreshment with him in the most friendly 
manner.^”' 


CHAP. 

III. 


It now became evident that flight alone could Flight of 
save the obnoxious counsellors. The earl of /ites. 
Suffolk, on the second attempt, succeeded in 
reaching the frontiers of France : the archbishop 
effectually concealed himself in the vicinity of 
Newcastle : and the duke of Ireland repaired to 
the northern borders of Wales. Here, however, 
lie received letters from the king, authorizing 
him to raise forces, and promising to join him on 
the first opportunity. With joy he unfurled the 
royal banner : and his hopes were encouraged 
by the accession of Molyneux the constable of 
Chester, with a strong body of archers. The in- 
telligence of his rising was received with secret 
pleasure by the duke of Glocester, who now 
ventured to disclose his real designs ; consulted 
several clergymen and sages of the law, in what 
cases a vassal would be justified in giving back 


“ Rot. Pari. iii. 229. Itnyght. 2097—2701. Wals. 330, 331. 
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CHAP, his homai^e ; and in a meeting at Huntingdon 
V .■ agreed with the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
Dec. 10. and the lord Thomas Mortimer, “ to depose 
“ Richard, and take the crown under his own 
custody.” Tt was afterwards pretended that in 
adopting this resolution they had no design to 
deprive the king of the royal dignity in earnest, 
but merely to intimidate him by reducing liini 
for a few days to the condition of a private indi- 
vidual. But whatever might be their real inten- 
tion, it was defeated by the opposition of the 
• earls of Derby and Nottingham, who, though 
they were willing to pursue the favourites unto 
death, would never consent to deprive the king 
of his crown.®^ In the mean time the duke of 
Ireland at the head of five thousand men ^rapidly 
advanced towards the Thames. His first object 
was to pass that river, probably in consequence 
of secret instructions from Richard : but the ap- 
pellants, acquainted with his motions, marched 
in the night by different roads from the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; and occupied all the 
Dec. 20. passes before his arrival. He first made his ap- 
pearance at Radcot. The width of the bridge 
had been diminished, so that only one man could 
cross at a time ; three barriers were raised 
athwart the remainder ; and the earl of Derby 
‘ with a powerful force lay behind it. He turned 
immediately, to seek another passage, but was 

■ — ■ f y. — 

^ ^ See the charges against the duke (Rot. Pari, iii, 37G) with his 
aiiswer(ibid. 379). 
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met in the front by the duke of Glocester, and 
followed by the earl of Derby, who on his de- 
parture had crossed the bridge. In this emer- 
gency the duke threw off liis armour ; plunged 
into the river ; ’ and, quitting his horse, swam 
to the opposite bank. It was gi’owing dark, and 
a report fortunately prevailed that he had been 
drowned. Molyneux, one of his valets, and a 
boy were killed : a few perished in the waters : 
the rest were stripped completely naked; and 
told that they might retiu'n home. After a lapse 
of some weeks it was announced, ^that the duke 
had escaped to Ireland.®* 

The appellants, on their return to London, Arrests of 
took from the mayor the keys of the city, and 
required an audience of the king, who had re- 
tired into the Tower. The intimidated monarch Dec. 2 C. 
yielded to all their demands. A proclamation 
was i.ssued for the arrest of the fugitive arch- 
bishop, duke, and earl : eleven of the royal con- 
fidents were secured in different prisons : and 
ten lords and knights, with the ladies Poynings, 

Mohun, and Molyneux, were dismissed from 
court, and compelled to give security for their 
appearance before the next parliament. That 
Richard in his distress might not have a single 
person to whom he could unbosom himselfVeven 
his confessor, the bishop of Chichester, was for- 
bidden to come into his presence.®® 

Rot. Pari, i*36. Kny^h^. 'J701 — 27U3. Wals. 332- 
®^Knyg,2705, Wa!.3.^3. Olt:rbiinie, in. vii. 506,567,508. 
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CHAP. In the writs which had already been issued for 
> — the convocation of parliament, the king had in- 
impcach- gtructed the sheriffs to return such knights of the 

iiients. ^ ^ ^ 

13BB. shire, as had not taken any part in the late quar- 
rel. These writs were now recalled : and new 
ones were issued in the accustomed style. As 
Feb. s. soon as the parliament had been opened by the 
chancellor, the duke of Glocester rose, knelt to 
the king, and complained that he had been sus- 
pected of aspiring to the cr 6 wn : but Richard 
immediately interrupted him by strongly assert- 
ing his own conviction of the innocence of his 
uncle. The lords appellants then exhibited 
thirty-nine articles of impeachment against the 
five appellees : the latter, with the exception of 
sir Nicholas Bramber, who was in prison, were 
called, but did not answer to their names ; and 
judgment was immediately prayed against them 
for their default. But the decision was put off 
till the next day : and all the judges, with the 
exception of sir William SkipAvith, were arrested 
on their seats in court, and committed to separate 
cells in the Tower.'*' 

The next morning the king called upon “ the 
“ sages of the common and civil law,” to give to 
the lords their opinion respecting the bill of im- 
Feb. 4. peachment ; who unanimously declared that it 
was in all its parts infonnal and illegal. The 
peers, however, resolved to proceed ; they were 

“* Rym. vii. 560. Rot. Pari. iii. 400. 

Rot. Pari. iii. 228^236. Knyght. 2700. Wals, 334. 
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bound, they said, by no other law than the law 
and custom of parliament ; the kingdom of Eng-- ' — </ — ' 
land had never been governed by the civil law ; 
nor would they, in the exercise of their jurisdic- 
tion, be guided by the practice of the lower 
courts. With the assent of the king the appeal 
was declared to be “ good and effectual accord- 
“ ing to the law and course of parliament.” The 
appellants again demanded judgment : but the 
house adjourned till the next day, when the de- 
mand was repeated, and the primate instantly 
rising, observed, that in obedience to the canons, Feb. 5. 
which forbade the clergy to interfere in judg- 
ments of blood, he and the other prelates should 
depart : but that, before their departure, they 
would protest that their absence should neither 
create any prejudice to their own rights as peers, 
nor detract from the effect of such judgment as 
might be given by the temporal lords without 
their concurrence. All the bishops and abbots 
immediately left the house.'"'’ 

Eight days were spent in examining the act 
of impeachment. It gave a detailed history of 
the conduct of the appellees from the com- 
mencement of the late parliament : attributed 
to them several projects too absurd to deserve 
belief: and averred that their constant aim had 
been to compass the destruction of the lords 
commissioners, the appellants, and their asso- 
ciates. Of the thirty-nine articles contained in 


Rot. Pail. 93e, 837. 244. 
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this instrument/ fourteen were declared to 
amount to treason: the accused were found 
guilty of them all: and the duke^ the carl, and 
Tresilian were separately adjudged to suffer the 
death of traitors, and to forfeit their property to 
the king. The fate of the archbishop, on ac- 
count of the novelty of the case, was reserved 
for future deliberation ; and in the mean time, 
his temporalties were confiscated. But of these 
victims three were already beyond their reach. 
The earl of Suffolk had arrived at Paris. He was 
kindly received by the French king, but died of 
despair before the end of the year. The duke of 
Ireland had found an asylum in Holland ; and 
the archbishop was still concealed in Northum- 
berland. But Tresilian, who had disguised 
himself, and occupied a lodging in front of the 
Tcb. t9. palace, was betrayed by a servant, brought be- 
fore the lords, and hurried away to execution. 
Peb. ao, The next day the same fate befel sir Nicholas 
Bramber, who in vain protested his innocence, 
and offered wager of battle to his accusers. ' 


The duke died at Lovain in 13P2, of a wound received in hunt- 
ing a wild boar. The archbishop, at ihe request of the govern- 
ment, was translated by the pope from York to St. Andrew’s. But 
as the Scots did not admit the aiithorily of Urban, he sailed to 
Pianders, accepted a small curacy, and served it till his death. The 
bi.shop of Ely the chancellor, was translated to York, ForLlhain of 
Durham to Ely, Skirlaw of Bath and Wells to Durham, and 
Ergham of Salisbury to Bath and WelJ.5. By these translations 
the friends of the appellants. were exalted, those of the king de- 
pressed. Rym. vii. 574 — 577. All these changes took place during 
the sitting of parliament. Hot, Pari, 237, 33B. Knyght. ^^709. 
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After a short interval, the four judges of the 
king’s bench, the chief baron of the exchequer, 
and the king’s serjeant at law, were impeached The 
of treason by the commons, on the ground, that 
knowing the traitorous intention of those who *■ 
proposed the questions at Shrewsbury and Not- 
tingham, they had, to please them, given an- 
swers contrary to law. They all replied in the 
same manner, that their answers had been ex- 
torted from them by threats, and that, therefore, 
they hoped for mercy. Fulthorp added, that he 
had the next day disclosed the whole business 
to the earl of Kent. ^ They were remanded : but And con-' 
Blake and Usk, who replied, that .whatever they 
had done, had been done by the king’s orders, 
were told, that their defence Was an aggravation 
of their crime, because they knew that the king Mar. 4. 
was not his oAvn master, but under the control 
of the appellees. They were condemned and 
executed. The judges were soon after called • 
in, and informed, that by award of the high 
court of parliament, they had been condemned 
to suffer the penalties of treason : but at the 
very moment the bishops entered the house, and Mar. 6. 
begged that a stop might be put to the eflusion 
of so much blood. At their intercession the 
lives of the condemned were spared: but they 
were banished for life, and confined in different 
cities in Ireland.*"^ 


deoiDed. 
Mar. 3. 


Rot. Pari. iii. 238 — 241, They were disposed of in the fol- 
lowing manner: — Sir Rob. Bealknap,. ut Drogheda^ with an 
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CHAP. The same day the bishop of Chichester, the 
» ^ king''s confessor, was impeached of having- used 

threats to the judges at Nottingham, concealed 
the objects of the traitors, and exposed, by his 
connivance, the whole realm to danger. He re- 
plied, that no threats had ever been used to the 
judges : that he was under the obligation of se- 
crecy as to the answers : and that he had taken 
care that no evil should arise from the transac- 
tion. He was condemned to exile in Ireland.*^'® 
More If revenge or intimidation had been the ob- 
ject of Gloeester, he might now have been 
satisfied : but his thirst of bjood was still unsatis- 
Mar.12. fled: and foul’ knights, the earliest and steadiest 
friends of the king, were impeached by the 
commons as aiders and accomplices of the trai- 
tors already condemned. They pleaded not 
guilty, and offered to prove their innocence as 
true knights in any manner which the lords 
• should award. It had become the policy of the 
royalists to prolong the deliberations : and eight 
days were consumed in investigation and de- 
bate, till the approach of the Easter holidays sug- 
gested the necessity of adjournment. On the 
Mar. 20. last day the lords and commons granted the king 
a subsidy till the feast of Pentecost ; and took 


allowance of 40/. per ann.; Sir John Holt, ditto, 40 marks; 
Sir Rog, Ful thorp, Dublin, 40/. ; Sir Will. Burgh, ditto, 40 marks ; 
Sir John Cary, Waterford, 20/.; John Lokton, ditto, 20/. 

Rot. Pari. hi. 241. 243, 244. Cork was assigned for his re- 
sidence, with permission to receive 40 marks per annum from any 
of his friends who might allow him so much. 
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an oath to stand by the lords appellants during CHAP, 
the present parliament, and to live and die with • 

them against all men. The two houses were 
then adjourned by the king till the Monday 
fortnight after the festival of Easter.'"® 

During the recess eveiy effort was employed And exe. 
to save the lives of the four knights, particularly 
of sir Simon Burley. He had belonged to the 
court of Edward III. ; had been selected by the 
black prince as guardian to Richard ; and had 
negociated the marriage between his sovereign 
and the present queen. He was attached to the 
king as to his son : and the king loved and re- 
vered him as a father. On these accounts Rich- 


ard earnestly solicited Glocester to spare him : 
but received for answer, that if he meant to keep 
his crown, he must consent to the execution of 
his favourite.'"^ The queen on her knees se- 
conded the prayer of her husband : but neither 
her rank nor beauty, her tears nor entreaties, 
could soften the heart of the tyi'ant. The task April is. 
was then undertaken by the earl of Derby, one 
of the appellants : and a fierce but fruitless 
quarrel between the uncle and nephew served 
only to prove that no consideration could move 


The sheriffs were ordered to administer the same oath to all 
men in oilice, and all gentlemen, and persons ot influence in ihrfr 
counties, vii. 572. See the return from the county of Lincoln, 
Rot. Farl. iii. 400. 

Qe s’il voloit estre Roy, covient estre perfourne et fait. Rot. 
Farl. iii. 431. . 
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the duke fi'otn his sanguinary purpose. When 
the parliament re-assembled, the inquiry was 
resumed : Richard obstinately maintained that 
Burley was innocent ; and foi- three weeks by 
irefusing his assent averted the fate of his friend. 
At length on an occasion when the king and the 
lords who supported him, were absent, the op- 
posite party resolved that one out of the thir- 
teen counts in the impeachment had been 
brought home to the prisoner. He was called 
in, and immediately condemned on the vague 
charge of having conspired with other traitors to 
compass the death of those, who had established 
the late commission of government. He suffered 
the same day ; and the only indulgence which 
he could obtain, was a commutation of the more 
ignominious part of the punishment into deca- 
pitation.*®* 

A week later was decided the fate of Burley’s 
fellow prisoners, sir John Beauchamp, sir James 
Berners, and sir John Salisbury. The two former 
were convicted of treason, for ha\’ing estranged 
the king’s affections from his loyal subjects, and 
attached him to themselves; the latter for hav- 
ing consented to pass the seas, and solicit the 
aid of the king of France in favour of the five 
lords appealed of treason. All were inime- 

Pari. 241 — 243. 376. In the rolls of this parliament he 
is Said to have been condemned with the (isxent of the king (Holts, 
243) : in those of the 21st of Richard, without his assent; against 
his will, and in his absence. Rolls, 376. 
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diately led to execution; Salisbury was drown CHAP, 
and hanged : but the king interposed in favour > ^ 

of the other two^ and obtained the consent of 
the lords that they should be beheaded.*®* 

The work of blood was now ended: and “ the Dissoiu- 
“ wonderful parliament,” as it was called by 
some, or “ the merciless parliament,” as it 
was more justly called by others, after a long 
session of one hundred and twenty-two days, 
was dissolved. Before its termination an order 
had been issued for the expulsion of the Bohe- 
mians, who attended the queen, and a pardon 
granted not only for the appellants and their 
friends, but also for the adherents of the oppo- 
site party, with the exception of eighteen per- 
sons by ixame. The parliament was, hoAvever, 
careful to incapacitate the king from reversing 
the attainders Avliich had been passed, and to 


Rot. Pari. iii. 343. The manner in which these trials were 
conducted, doe.s not appear very consistent with our notions of 
justice. The impeachment was first read over in the pre.sencc of 
the accused, who spoke without the aid of counsel in his own 
jijj^Mflcation. The commons replied : and the lord sresolved to “exa- 
“ mine the charges and the circum.stancea with good deliberation, 
and to give such jiidgincnt as should be to the honour of God, 
and the profit of the king and the kingdom/’ (Ibid. 340, 241.) 
In this “ good deliberation” days and weeks were consumed : but 
there is no hint that the prisoner was ever heard again in his de- 
fence, or counsel introduced, or witnesses examined. We only 
learn that the lords decided among themselves, whether the ac- 
cused were guilty of any one or more of the counts in the impeaoh- 
nient, and whether such count or counts amounted to treason. As 
soon as this was determined, he was called in to receive judgmenti 
and led immediately to execution. Ib. 210. 243; 214. 
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I'emunerate the services of. the lords appellants 
with a present of twenty thousand pounds out 
of the neAV subsidy. Their last legislative act 
amounted to a condemnation of themselves. It 
was nn ordinance that, “ whereas several points 
“ had been declared treason in the present par- 
“ liament Avhich had never been so declared 
" by any statute, no judge should on that ac- 
“ count have power to give judgment of treason 
“ in any other ease or manner than he had be- 
“ fore the commencement of their proceedings.” 
At the conclusion the king was compelled to 
take the coronation oath a second time: the 
prelates renewed their fealty, the lords their 
homage ; and all swore never to agree or suffer, 
that any judgment given in that parliament 
should be reversed, nor that any statute enacted 
in it should be repealed."® 

For nearly twelve months Richard continued 
a mere cipher in the hands of the party. The 
duke governed with greater lenity than was to 
have been expected from his vindictive dispo- 
sition: but his administration was not distir^ 
guished by any act of sufficient importance to 
dazzle the eyes of the nation, or to give stability 
to his power. The earl of Arundel had, indeed, 
the good fortune to capture a fleet of French 
merchantmen : but, on the other hand, the Per- 
cies lost against the Scots the battle of Otter- 


Hot. Pari. ill. 244, 247—252. 
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bume in Northumberland, in which, if the earl CHAP. 
Doufjlas was slain, the lords Henry and Ralph ■ 
Percy, the English generals, were made prison- 
ers.’" The terror which Glocester had in- 
spired, insensibly wore away ; several of his 
partisans offered their seiwices to the king : and 
Richard, by one bold action, instantaneously 
dissolved that authority which had been ce- 
mented with so much blood. In a great council 
held after Easter, he unexpectedly requested 
his uncle to tell him his age. “ Your high- isaa. 

“ ness,” the duke replied, “ is in your twenty- 
“ second year.” “ Then,” added the king, “ 1 
“ must certainly be old enough to manage my 
“ own concerns. I have been longer imder 
“ the control of tutors than any ward in my 
“ dominions. I thank ye, my lords, for your 
“ past services : but do not require them any 
“ longer.” Observing their surprise, he fol- 
lowed up the blow by demanding the seals from 
the archbishop of York, and the keys of the 
exchequer from the bishop of Hereford. A 
new treasurer and new chancellor were ap- 
pointed : the former council was dismissed i 
and the king gave his confidence to a few tried 
friends, with the duke of York and the young 
earl of Derby, who though they originally be- 
longed to the commission, had- either not for-i 

See the two ballads on it in the “ Reliques of ancient Eng- 
lish poelry/' and tlie Border Minstrelsy Also Froissart; ii., 

37 — 43 . 
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CHAP, felted, or had regained the royal favour, Glo- 
V . V > cester submitted M'ith reluctance, and after an 
interview with his nephew retired into the coun- 
try : Richard by proclamation informed the peo- 
ple that he had taken the reins of government 
into his own hands, that he intended faithfully 
to maintain the ordinances of the parliament at 
Westminster, and that he should suspend the 
collection of the subsidy, which had lately been 
granted, till he was better comdneed that his 
necessities required it.“^ 

Hlsadmi- The king was now his o\vn master : and whe- 
ni3tration. Were owing to his wisdom or the wisdom 

of his ministers, it must be owned that for some 
years his administration was tranquil and happy. 
Uninterrupted harmony reigned between him 
and his people. He frequently met his parlia- 
ment; consulted it on all matters of import- 
ance; and appeared anxious to deserve its ap- 
• probation. On one occasion he ordered the 
chancellor, treasurer, and other members of his 
coimcil, to resign ; and openly invited every 
person, who felt himself aggrieved by them, to 
biing his charges against them as private indi- 
viduals. The next day the two houses bore an 
honourable testimony to their integrity, an^i 
they were restored with applause to their former 
offices.'*® In return for his condescension, both 

Knyght. 2735. Wals. 337. Bym. vii. 617. Rot. Pari, iii.404, 
Rot. Pari. iii. 25B. 
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lords and commons were liberal in tlieir grants, 
and successively confirmed by their votes the 
acknowledged prerogatives of the crown."* 
Though he retained a deep sense of the injuries 
which he had suffered, he had the prudence to 
suppress his resentment: and on the return of 
the duke of Lancaster from Guienne, recalled 
the duke of Glocester to a seat in the council."'’ 


CHAP. 

HI. 


He even affected an indifference to the lot of his 


friends, who had been banished to Ireland, till 
he was able to serve them without danger or 
opposition. Ilis former confessor he promoted 
to a bishoiJi'ic in that island ; and, as the reve* 
nue was moderate, added to it a small annuity. 
He recalled to London the three survivini; 
judges : and as soon as he heard of the death of 
the duke of Ireland, granted a full pardon to 
sir John Lancaster, the companion of his exile, 
and restored the earldom of Oxford in favour of 


his uncle sir Avd>rcy de Vere."'’ Three years 
later he ventured to give a stronger proof of his 
affection for his unfortunate friend. He ordered 


the body, which had been embalmed, to be 
brought from Louvain, and rc-interred it ■with 
great solemnity in the church of Colne. Before 
the completion of the ceremony the coffin was 
opened by his orders, and the covering removed 
from the face. The features were still discerni- 


"* Rot, Pall. iii. 'HO. 2B0. Ibiil. BIC, 

Ibid. 302, 303. 340. 
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dispute 
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court of 
Rome. 
1378. 
Kov. 

'6 


1379. 
May 11. 


ble ; and the king gazed on it for gome minutes 
\idth visible emotions of the most poignant 
grief."' 

It was during this period of comparative tran- 
quillity that the legislative enactments against 
papal provisions and reservations were com- 
pleted. As soon as the king of France had 
espoused the cause of the cardinal of Geneva 
against Urban VI., the claims of the two com- 
petitors were canvassed in parliament ; and at 
the suggestion of the primate and the other pre- 
lates, it was determined to acknowledge Urban, 
and to obey him, as the rightful head of the 
church. The legislature even went farther, and 
by statute confiscated the revenues of the car- 
dinals, who rejected Urban, and put out of the 
king's protection every English subject, who 
should apply to his adversary, as the real pon- 
tiff.*'* In return Urban issued in favour of the 
king a bull, by which the two next vacant pre- 
bends in each collegiate chutch were reserved, 
and the nomination was transferred from the 
bishops and cliajiters to the crown. '*“ But the 
harifiony between the two eourts was disturbed 
by the ambition of Edward Bromfield, the agent 
at Rome for the abbey of St. Edmund's; who, 
on the decease of his abbot, procured by false 
suggestions that appointment from the pontiff ; 


Rot. Pari, iii, 48. Rym. vii. 222. 


Wals, 352. 

Rym. vii, 316. 
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and returning- to England, took possession of 
the abbey in virtue of the papal provision. He y, ~ / 
was instantly apprehended under the statute of 
provisors passed in the late reign, and commit- 
ted to the Tower.^^® This event attracted the 
notice of the public ; complaints were made in 
parliament of new provisions granted to several 
cardinals : and by 4in additional enactment it iseo^ 
was ordained, that if any of the king’s subjects ***' 
should, without his licence given with the advice 
of the council, farm or administer the benefice 
of any alien [within the realm, or in virtue of 
such administration should convey money out of 
the kingdom, he should for the same offence 
incur all the penalties comprised in the statute 
of provisors of the 27th of Edward 111.'“' . 

Bromfield’s affair was compromised by his 
translation to a different benefice. The king 
granted the necessary licences to the attorneys 
of the cardinals enjoying preferment in Eng- 
land: and the pope confirmed the concordat of 
Bruges between Edward III. and Gregory XI.'“* 

But, though Urban was willing to concede other 
points, he still refused to surrender the claim 
which had for centuries been exercised by his 
predecessors of presenting to such benefices, as ,, 
'became vacant in the court of Rome by the 
death- or the promotion of the incumbents : 

‘"Wals.SSO, 231. 236. Rot. Pari. iii. 82, 03. 

Rym. vii. 253. 850. 258, 259. iic. 

Ibid. 384. '« Ibid. 321. 428. 437. 

X a 
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CHAP, and the parliament three years afterwards coni 
» — finned the former statutes, and as an additional 
Nuv. safeguard, extended the penalties of the late aOt 
to all foreigners residing on benefices obtained 
by provision, whether they held them for them- 
selves or for the profit of others. The king, 
however, was permitted to dispense with this 
act in favour of the cardinal of Naples, and such 
persons as might render particular services to 
the crown ; an exemption which tended in a 
great measure to render the statute nugatory. 
For as the cardinals in possession of English 
benefices generally died at Home, the pope in- 
stantly conferred their livings on the surviving 
cardinals, ■who found no difficulty in obtaining 
the royal licence ; and the other preferments 
whieh became vacant in that court, were fre- 
quently at the king’s request bestowed on his 
own chaplains, as the cheapest means by which 
he could remunerate their services.'^® 

These evasions of the spirit of the law did not 
escape the observation of those who w’ere ene- 
mies to the system of provisions : and in conse- 
quence of their reiterated complaints it ■was 
1390 . enacted in the parliament holden in 1390, that 
Jan. 17, provisions granted before the twenty-ninth of 
January in that year, should be valid ; that all 
granted aftenvards should be of no eft’ect : that 
every person who should accept of a benefice 

'*• Rgt. Pb'Ij iii. 163. St, 7 Rich. II. c. 12, Rym, vii, 6B4. 
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contrary to this statute should - forfeit his lands 
and chattels, and be banished for life : that 
whoever should bring or send into England any 
papal sentence or excommunication against any 
person for the execution of this statute should, 
besides forfeiture, incur the penalty of life and 
limb : and that whoever should publish such 
sentence or excommunication, should, if he 
were a prelate, lose his tcmporalties ; if of in- 
ferior rank, suffer imprisonment, and make fine 
at the king's pleasure.'*' But the last clause aj)- 
peared to bear so hard on the clergy, that the 
spiritual peers, though they had concurred in all 
the other statutes against provisions, unani- 
mously protested against this, in as much as 
“ it might tend to restrain the authority of the 
“ apostolic see, or to’ subvert the liberties of the 
" church.” By the king’s order the protesta- 
tion was read in parliament, and entered on the 
rolls,'*'* 

Shortly afterwards Richard held a great coun- 
oil, and in his own name, and the names of the 
principal barons and knights, wrote to the pon- 
tiff, explaining their grievances, and rcciuesting 
his holiness to devise some prompt and effica- 
cious remedy for the evil. What answer was 
returned, does not appear. Urban died, and was 
succeeded by Bonil'ace IX., who declared the 


Rot. Pari. iii. 366. 370. Slat. 13 Riph. II. st. 3. c. 3, 3. 
"■'* llpt. Pari, iii. 361. 


CH.AP. 



isDl. • 

I'eb. 4. 
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ut** enacted by the parliament of no effect/ 

and among* other provisions, granted a prebend 

1392. in the church of Wells to cardinal Brancacio, 
•A“g- immediately began a suit in the papal court 

against William Langbroke, the king's pre- 
sentee.’^ The controversy was immediately re- 
vived : the king’s courts decided in favour of 
Langbroke : but rumours Avere circulated, that 
if the prelates executed the decrees of such 
courts, they AAmuld be exposed to ecclesiastical 

1393. penalties. In the next parliament the commons 
petitioned the king to inquire of all estates, in 
Avhat manner they would behave in the tivo fol- 
lowing cases : 1°. If the pope Avere to issue sen- 
tences of excommunication against the bishops 
for instituting the king’s presentees in conse- 
quence of the judgment of the king’s court: 
2“. If, for the same reason, he should attempt to 
translate the bishops from their present sees to 
other sees out of the kingdom.-^' Ulie answer 
returned by the commons was, that such pro- 
ceedings would be subversive of the rights of 
the croAvn, and that they Avould therefore stand 

Fiiishe ct esse cassa et irrita, ipsaque ex superabundante cas* 
sainus, irritamiis, et jiiribus varuamus. Apud Raynald. v. 

Ryni, vii. 734, 

131 It is rather lau» liable to observe how soon the parliament 
began to fear that its own artifice might be turned to its prejudice, . 
Tlie plan of translating bishops out of the kingdom had been in* 
vented by the duke of Glocester's party to get rid of the arclibisbop 
of York. But it now became evident, that if the pope couli) do 
this to punish a prelate who had oifended the ruling party^he might 
^ do the same to punish a prelate^ who had’pffeitded him. 
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by the king against them to live and die. The 
reply of the temporal lords was nearly to the 
same effect. The prelates declared, that it’ was. 
not their intention to deny that the pope coidd' 
issue sentences of excommunication, and trans- 
late bishops accordiiig to the law of the holy 
church, but to do so in the cases proposed would 
be to invade the rights of the crown, which 
they were determined to support with all their 
power.'®* In consequence of these answers, was 
drawn up the last and most comprehensive of 
the statutes of provisors or praemunire, by which 
it is provided that, if any man pursue or obtain, ' 
in the court of Rome, or elsewhere, such trans- 
lations, excommunications, bulls, instruments, 
or other things against the king’s crown and 
regality, or kingdom, as is aforesaid, or bring 
them into the realm, or receive, notify, or exe- 
cute them either within the realm or without, 
such person or persons, their notaries, procura- 
tors, maintainers, abettors, fautors, and coun- 
sellors, shall be out of the king's protection, ' 
their goods and chattels, lands and tenements, 
shall be forfeited to the king, and their persons 
attached wherever they may be found.'®* 

There is reason to believe, that when this bill , . 
was discussed in the house of lords, it met with, 
considerable opposition. It was at least with- 
drawn by the commons, who agreed that the 

St. 16 Rich. II. c. 5. Rot. Pari. iii. 304. ' 

St, c. 5. ; i ^ , 
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CHAP, king should refer the whole matter to his coun- 
III- . 

. — cil , and have full power to make such alterations 
and ordinances as he might think fit, and to 
carry them, u'hen made, into execution. 
Though they expressed a hope, that when it 
was thus amended, they should assent to it at 
the next parliament, it docs not appear to hove 
been ever laid before them again : but to have 
becii occasionally acted upon, and occasionally 
modified, as suited the royal convenience. The 
pope was still careful to bestow the English 
benefices of the deceased cardinals on their sur- 
vivors : but frequently the king was also careful 
to present to them himself. On each of these 
occasions the »)ld contest was foiight over again: 

Fait a rciiiciubrer tuiicliaiit rcbtutut (les ]»rovi.<ijiirs, ijr lr:.s 

CQiniiiunos, pur la graiiLu aAlaiice s'accunlcrL'nt ct asscii- 

rerent en plcin parlenient, qe nrc dit Sr Ic Uoi, par bone delibcra- 
tibn et assent des scigneuri et dc son sage conseill, preigne io\\i4S 
la iiialire a liiy, et q'il cit plcin poair ct auctorite dc mpdiber le dit 
e.statut, et cut ordcincr pa^ deliberation ct assent siis dit zen ma- 
nerc come liiy semblcra meiitz. Rot. Pari. iii. 301. — Four years 
afterwards another incinoraiuUim to the same impprti and nearly 
In the same wprds (the king was to alter it par assent ct advis dc 
tieiix .sages et digne.s persones queux lui plerra appellcr piir con- 
seillcr en la maiicre) is inserted in the rolls : and it is added, that 
immediately afterwards the prelates protested, that if any ordi-. 
nance were made whirh should restrain thfl^power of the poiUih'in 
the business of provi.sions, or derogate from the liberties of the 
church, they neither could nor ought to assent to it. Rot. Pari.' 4ii. 
340', 341. Hence I think it plain that this statute Was never 
petTy passed in parliament, and on that account docs'not a|^e4r 
in the rolls,* It was, however, acted upon by the king's coun^it : 
»and is referred to in the ^5tli licit. A'lII. c. 20, and 2d Philip Viit) 
Mar}', c, B. ' ‘ 
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and in every case ’the provisor was compelled to 
relinquish his pretensions, and the pope, that he > y ’ -* 
might save his own claim, conferred the bene- 
fice on the king’s presentee. Convinced by ex- 
perience, of their inability to continue the con- 
test with honour to themselves, the pontiffs 
negcciated with the court, and assented to such 
modifications of the statute as the king thought 
it prudent to make. Provisions in favour of 
aliens, unless they were cardinals, w’^ere entirely 
abolished, and those in favour of natives were 
generally grtirited to persons who had previously 
obtained the royal licence.'^’ Thus ended this 
long and angry controversy entirely to the ad- 
vantage of the croAvu. For though the right of 
election remained to the clergy, it was merely 
nominal, as they dared not reject the person 
recommended by the king: and though the 
pope still pretended to confer the great digni- 
ties of the church by provision, the provisor aa^us 
invariably the person who had been nominated 
by the crown. 


' VVe have one of these temporary modiliqalions in AVilklns, 
Con. iii. 237, 1®, The bishoprics were to be granted ^fter the dec-* 

tion, and by pi'ovisiont|p^ the petsoo dect^ if the king wrote in his 
favour, IP he did 'not, to some other person acccpliible to the 
king* In cathedral and. collegiate churches, the pope and the 
ordinary were tu present aUernalely, till the pope bad possessed 
three prescntatioi]^, 11c i^iLght grant ihe provisions to cardinals : 
Otli^>vjsc he was boufid to i^dect FaiglUbrneii. 3®. In other bepc- 
fioes rthp. pope ^md ordinary werLvto prc-spnc allgmaldy for four, 
teen inodths. Anno 1393, 
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If the war between England and France still 
continued, it was more from the difficulty of 
adjusting their differences, than from any real 
enmity between the two monarchs. Of late 
hostilities had been suspended by a succession 
of negociations, which, in 1394, terminated in a 
truce for four years.'^ Soon afterwards Richard 
was deprived of his consort, the good queen 
Anne, who died at his palace of Shene, and was 
interred at Westminster. The king appeared, 
inconsolable ; and to divert his melancholy, was 
advised to visit his Irish dominions.* They had 
formerly produced a yearly income of thirty 
thousand pounds : now the receipts were not 
equal to the ordinary expenses of the govern- 
ment. To understand the cause of this defal- 
cation wc must take a hasty review of the past, 
transactions in Ireland. After the fall of Bruce, 
the second Edward was too much occupied by 
his domestic enemies, the third by his wars with 
Scotland and France, to attend to the concerns 
of the sister island : and the natives, by suc- 
cessive encroachments, gradually confined the. 
English territories within narrower limits. The 
greater part of Ulster was recovered by the 
O’lSials : the O’Connors won slieral districts in 
Qonnaught: and in Leinster, the O’Bxians main- 
tained, with perseverance, and often with suc- 
cess, the cause of Irish independence. Had the . 
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natives united in. one common effort, they might CHAP, 
have driven the invaders into the ocean: but - 

they lost the glorious opportunity by their own 
dissensjons and folly. Their hostilities were 
generally the sudden result of a particular pro> 
vocation, not of any plan for the liberation of 
the island; their arms were us often turned 
against their own countrymen as against their 
national enemies ; and several septs received, 
annual pensions from the English government r 
as the price of their services, in protecting the 
borders from the inroads of the more hostile 
Irish. 

Neither did the English pale present a scene sute of 
of less anarchy and disunion. The settlers were inder'iid- 
divided into two classes, the English by race, 
and the English by birth. The former were the 
descendants of the first invaders ;. and consider- 
ed themselves as the rightful heirs to the lands 
and emoluments, which had been won by the 
swords of their progenitors. The farther they, 
were removed from the seat of government,^ 
the less did th'ey respect its authority ; . and, 
as they lived in the constant violation of the 
English laws, ^turally sought to emancipate 
tiiemselvCs frofll^ their control. Hence many 
adopted the . dress, the manners, the language, 
and the laws of the natives, and were insensibly * 
transformed from English barons into Irish 
chieftains. ■ Of these the most powerful was 
Thomas Fitz-Maurice, who collected without^ - 
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cfiAP. distinction of country every adventurer under 
‘ hjs standard ; expelled the English settlers wlio 
refused to conform to his wishes ; encouraged 
intermarriages with the natives ; and estf\,blishcd 
among his dependants the customs of tanistry 
and gavelkind. Yet such was the weakness of 
the government, that, to secure his fidelity, he 
was created earl of Desmond, and his posseS' 
sions were erected into a county palatine. 

The English by birth comprised the persons 
born in England whom the king had invested 
with office in Ireland, and the crowds of advenr 
turers whom penury or crime annually banished 
from their oAvn country. To the old settlers 
thev Averc objects of peculiar jealousy and hof 
tred : by the government they Avere trusted and 
advanced, as a counterj)oise to the disafiection 
of the others. Edward III. had gone so far, as 
to forbid any person to hold office under the 
Irish government, who was not an Englishman, 
and possessed of lands, tenements, or benefices 
134 a. in England ; but tbe prohibition aroused the 
indignation of the English by race : in defiance 
of his authority they assembled in convention at 
KilH^nny; and so spirited were their remon- 
strances that he revoked the order, and con^i 
firmed to them thp rights which they liad io-i 
herited from their ancestors. 

.Statute of Edward had appointed his son Lionel duke of 
Kilkenny. (;;ia|.encc, to the government of Ireland, The 
prince landed ivith an army, obtained some ad- 
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vantages over the native.s, and left the island', 
having rather inflamed than appeased the jeai- * 
lousy between the two parties. Some years 
later he returned ; a parliament was held under 
his influence ; and the' result was the celebrated 
statute of Kilkenny. Its provisions were directed 
not against the natives, but the descendants of 
the English settlers, who, “to the ruin of the 
“ common weal, had rejected the laws of Eng- 
“ land for those of Ireland.” It enacted that 
marriage, nurture of children, and gossipred 
with the Irish, should for the future subject the 
offender to the penalties of high treason ; and 
{hat the Englishman who should adopt an Irish 
name, or th.e Irish language, or the Irish dressj 
should be constrained by imprisonment or for- 
feiture to give security that he would confoim 
to the manners of his own country. It was 
moreover declared that the Brehon laws were a 
lewd custom latterly crept in among the Eng- 
lish, and it was made high treason for any Ehg^ 
lishman to decline the authority of his own laws, 
and submit his cause to the decision of the 
Brehon judges 

Still the former dissensions prevailed among 
the strangers ; and the Irish gradually extended 
their conquests. To restore tranquillity Richard , 
in his ninth year, created the earl of Oxford, his 
favourite, marquess of Dublin, and afterwards 

' .. >■.' r ■ t' -^-1 — ^ -- — ‘ I , 
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%HAP. duke of Ireland ; bestowed bn him the govem- 
ment of Ireland for life ; and granted to him and 
his heirs all the lands which he should conquer 
■ from the natives, with the exception of such as 
had already been annexed to the crown, or con- 
ferred on former adventurers.’** Thirty thou- 
sand marks were allotted for the expedition by 
the parliament ; und the most sanguine hopes of 
success were generally cherished ; when the 
Richard whole plan was defeated by the dissension 
*Oct. between the king and his barons, and the 
subsequent exile and death of the duke. Now, 
however, the moment seemed to be ari'ived, 
when the English ascendancy would be re; 
stored, and the natives reduced to the most 
complete submission. With four thousand men 
at arms and thirty thousand archers, Richard 
landed at Waterford : the duke of Glocester, 
the earls of Rutland and Nottingham aided him 
wit^} their advuce : and, though the state of the 
country, intersected with lakes, morasses, and 
forests, impeded his progress ; though the ene- 
my, by retiring into i^R'ccessible fortresses, 
shunned his approach ;^^yet in a short j,time the 
idea of resistance was abandoned ; the northern 
chieftains met the king at Drogheda, the southern 
attended his deputy, the earl of Nottingham, at 
Carlow ; and all, seventy-five in number, did 
homage, promised to keep the peace, and sub-* 
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mitted to pay a yearly tribute. The four prin- CHAP, 
cipal kings, O’Nial, O’Connor, O’Brian, and s < 
M'Murchad, followed Richard to Dublin, where 
they were instructed in the manners of the Eng- 
lish by sir Henry Christal ;'** submitted to re- 1395, 
ceive, though with some reluctance, the honour March si. 
of knighthood, and arrayed in robes of state, 
were feasted at the king’s table. The submis- 
sion of the natives was followed by that of the 
rebellious English, who contrary to their own 
expectations, and the advice of several noble- . 
men, were admitted to mercy. Richard, though 
he devoted much of his time to parade, did not 
neglect the reformation of the government. 
Grievances were redressed ; the laws enforced ; 
tyrannical officers removed; and the minds of 
the natives gradually reconciled to the superio- 
rity of the English. 

But while the king was thus establishing his Petition of 
power in Ireland, he was suddenly recalled to lards”*' 
his English dominions. The disciples of Wy- 
cliffe, under the denomination of lollards, had 
seized the opportunity of his absence to com- 
mence a herce attack upon the revenues and the 

Christal gave the account of this expedition lo Froissart, lie 
had formerly been made prisoner by one of the natives, a powerful 
man, who unexpectedly leaped up behind him, embraced him 
tightly, and urging the horse forward with his heels, fairly carried 
him oft. During his captivity he had learned the Irish language, 
and on that account was now charged with the care of the four 
kings, liis great difticulty was to induce them to dine at a differ- 
ent table from their seiv^mts, and to wear breeches, and mantles 
trimmed with the fur of squirreUi ^ Frolsa. xi. 84. 
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CHAP, discipline of the church. Not content with 
« — affixing libels against the clergy in the most 
public places in the capital, they had prepared 
an inflammatory petition, which was to be pre- 
sented to the house of commons. This instru- 
ment is a strange componnd of fanaticism and 
folly. It complains, that ever since the church 
had 'been endowed with worldly possessions, 
faith, lippe, and charity have been banished from 
England : that the English priesthood is a false 
priesthood ; because sinners can neither impart, 
nor receive the holy spirit : that the clergy pro- 
fess a life of celibacy, but pamper themselves too 
much to observe it ; that by accepting places 
under the government, tl»fcy become hermaphro- 
dites, obliging themselves to serve both God 
and mammon : that they teach transubstantia- 
tion, which leads to idolatry ; enjoin confession, 
which makes them supercilious ; authorize war 
and criminal executions, which are contrary to 
the law of Christ, a law of mercy and love ; and 
permit men to exercise the trades of the gold- 
• smith and sword cutler, whieh are unnecessary 
and pernicious under the dispensation of the 
gospel. Tlie prelates, alarmed at the boldness 
of these fanatics, solicited the protection of the 
, king ; who at their prayer returned to London, 
and reprimanded the patrons of the lollards with 
, so much severity, that they did not venture to 
move the subject in parliament.?'*® 

"" \yilk. Con. iii. 821. Wals. 351. 
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Duringf the quarrel between the duke of CHAP. 
Glocester, and the king’s favourites, Richard v— 
hod been frequently reproached with a secret marrhlgl* 
leaning towards the friendship of the king of 
France. He now discovered this inclination 
more openly, and solicited the hand of Isabella, 
the daughter of Charles VI., a princess in her 
eighth year. The dukes of Lancaster and York 
approved of the match : the duke of Glocester, 
who on all occasions made his court to the pre- 
judices of the nation by opposing any alliance 
with France, contrived to postpone it for many 
months. At length his acquiescence was pur- 
chased with gifts and promises ; and a treaty jync. 
was signed, piuportiiS^. that Isabella should 
marry Richard ; that she should receive for her 
dower eighty thousand crowns by annual instal- 
ments ; that when she had completed her twelfth 
yeal’ she should be at liberty to assent to the 
marriage or to dissent from it ; that the heirs of 
her body should not derive from their mother’s 
descent any additional claim to the French crown ; 
and that the truce between the two kingdom^ 
should be^^olonged for the term of twenty-five 
years, and should comprehend their respective 
allies. Richard sailed to France to receive the Sep. sz. 
princess : the kings feasted each other in their oct. *t. 
pavilions' between' Ardres and Calais ; the mar- 
riage ceremony was perfonned by the archbishop ' Nov. i. 
of Canterbury ; and tjie young queen was after- 

VOL. IV. Y 
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CHAP, wards crowned with the usual magnificence at 
»- i Westminster.’^' 

Jm T alliance with the royal family of France 

King’s en- encouraged Richard to execute a scheme of 
"hetiuLof vengeance, which he had long cherished within 
Giocester. his own bi'cast. He had not forgotten the suf- 
ferings and murders of his favourites, nor the in- 
sults which had been offered to bis own autho- 
rity. Hitherto it had been prudent to dissemble : 
now, thinking himself secure on the throne, he 
resolved to wreak his vengeance on the offen- 
ders, though the principal of them was one of his 
, nearest relatives. Of his three uncles the. duke 

of York alone seems never to have forfeited his 
friendship. The easy a^d indolent disposition 
of that prince withdrew him from the rash and 
intemperate councils of his brother of Glocester 
and if he did not strenuously exert himself in the 
cause, he never gave the weight of his co-opera- 
tion to the enemies, of his nephew. He was 
now beloved and trusted by Richard. During 
the king’s absence in Ireland, he had been ap- 
* pointed regent of the kingdom : and his son, the 
earl of- Rutland, was believed to hold the first 
place in the royal favour. With respect to the 
duke of Lancaster it had formerly been other- 
wise, when he was suspected of - aspiring to the 
crown. But age had chilled his ambition : every 


Rym. vii. 802—805. 811—830. 834— B3T. 845—847, 848. 
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sinister impression had been effaced by more CHAP, 
recent services : and a grant to him for life of v — 
the sovereignty of Guienne, though it was after- 
wards recalled at the solicitation and remon- 
strance of the natives, proved how ready the 
king was to gratify the wishes of this uncle. 
Constantia, the duke’s second wife, had died in 
the same yeai’ as the queen : and after a short 
inter\n], he had married Catharine Swynford, a 
knight’s widow, who had been employed by his 
first dutchess to educate her daughters ; but 
who, in that situation, had captivated the affec- 
tions of the duke, and had borne him three sons 
and one daughter. The marriage was resented 
as a disgrace by the other princes of the blood 
royal : but Richard, to please his uncle, approved 
of it ; legitimated the children, who from one of 
their father’s castles took the name of Beaufort ; Feb. e. 
and raised the eldest sou to the dignity of earl of peb. lo. 
Somerset.'^^ But the duke of Glocester, the 
third uncle, though he knew how cruelly he had» 
wounded the feelings, disdained to cultivate the 
friendship, of his nephew. He was still the chief 
mover of every intrigue, the soul of every faction 
that opposed the king’s wishes. He never took 
his seat at the council board but to eipbarrass ' 
the proceedings ; was the last to arrive, and tlie 
first to depart ; treated Richard with, an air of 
superiority ; and frequently threw out sarcasms 

^t. Pari. iii. 343- By. the act of Jegitiitiation they weiie-^x- 
cludcd from inheriting the crown. 
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in his liearing on his supposed inactivity and de- 
generacy from the spirit of his fathers. At tlie 
same time it was the policy of the duke to in- 
gratiate himself with the knights, who had distin- 
guished themselves in the last reign ; to inveigh 
against the peace with France ; to lament the 
pusillanimity of the kmg ; and to represent hipi 
as ht only to live in the company of ladies and 
bishops.'" That hei might at least display his 


On this subject a singular occurrence took place in tbe^irlia*’' 
merit held in 1397. On the 1st of February the commons delivered 
a bill to the lords for the regulation qf thq k’uig's lion schqliV com- 
plaining among other things, that so many bishops, who had lord- 
ships, arid so many ladies, with Iheir servants, wCre alvrays with 
the king, and were supported at his expense. Richard the next day 
sent for the lords, asserted that the bill was an invasion of , his pre-f 
^ rogative, and ordered the duke of Lancaster to demapd from thq 
commons the name of the pci'sun who had introduced tt. This was 
sir Thomas Haxey, a clergyman. On the third, tho comrtions ap- 
peared before the king and the lords, professed th^ir sprrow .for the 
offence they had given, and declared that their only iiiiteption was 
to request the kii^ to ^nsidcr the subject «>f his hfiuscholi), ahit'to 
^make what rcguRtioi^Pme, thaugfit prpper* , Ifc profe^cd: himsolf 
Satisfied, adding that as he did not demand from them either; t^iiths 
or fifteenths, they ought not to interfere with hia expenses. But 
ITaxey was singled out for punishtrierit, ai kforror to bthets:^^ Ais' 
^ bill had been expressed in tlicse words : — May it please tbc.coin- 
^ iDons of England to consider the expenses of the king in ^jshouse-. 
? hold, from the niuUitude of bishops atid ladies with their fpllcwera^ 
and to' ordain due remedy thereof. On the fifth a law was spade, 
that whoever* moved, or should move the commons of parliam^ent, 
or any other person to make remedy or reformation of any ap- 
pertaining to ihe king's person, or rule, gr royalty, shou]4 be h^jd 
vX®*" traitor: and two days after, Uaxey, on bi.s oiyn coriiTession, was 
condemned, according to this ex post facto Ipw^ to suffer jthp pu- 
nishment of treason. But his life was immediately 5parc4. .qk 
interceBsion of the prelates : and a full pardon^ was granted 
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oivn courage, he obtained permission to join the 
Christians, who were fighting against the infidels 
in Prussia : but whether it was that the expedi- 
tion was merely a pretence, or that his courage 
evaporated at sea, he returned in a few days, and 
asserted that he had been driven back by a storm. 
He was then appointed to the government of 
Ireland ; but neglected to take possession, pro- 
bably because Ireland was a country, in which, 
as he said, he could reap neither wealth nor 
gloiy. Richard’s mind was perpetually harassed 
by what he saw and heard of Glocester’s conduct : 
a repetition of petty injuries kept alive his re- 
sentment , and the memory of the past urged 
him to get rid of a prince who still continued to 
display the same contempt for the person, the 
same hostility to the favourites of his sovereign. 
We are even told that the duke had actually 
formed a plan wdth his former associates, the 
present archbishop of Canterbury,’^ and the earls 
of Arundel and Warwick, to seize and imprison 
the king :**’ but . the account appears to be no 
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the ^Tth of May. It is probable that no intention existed of pLitiing 
ndiiifey t6 death ; but that the whole of this unjustifiable proceeding 
had 'f(bV its object to check the attempts of Gloce.ster’s partisans^ to 
intiihidate the opponents of the court. Sec Rot! Pari. iii. 

407, 406.-^Frdni this Instance it appears probable that cjergymcri; 
sat6 at this peViotl aiiibhg the Commons in parliament. ^ 

lie' was Thomas Arundel/ W]to had been bishop of Ely 
chatic^lloir du^ng the^rb^etthtioh of Rlchai-d’s favourites, and 
afterv^rds translated tb the see of York, and thence to that of 
€aViterbiiry. Ang. sic, 1. 02. 12^^. ' ‘ 

Froissart, xL 4B. Account MSS ^ 
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CHAP, more than a report invented to explain the 
V J j cause of his arrest. Tliis, at least, is^certain, that 
no such charge was afterwards brought forward 
by his accusers in parliament. 

Arrests. When Richard had taken his resolution, it 
was carried into effect with secrecy and dispatch. 
Tlie carl of Warwick, having dined with the 
king, was arrested at the house of the chancellor, 
1397. near Temple Bar; hurried away to the Tower ; 
and for greater security conveyed to the castle 
. of Tintagel in Cornwall.’'''* The primate was 
unsuspectingly employed to bring his brother 
the earl of Arundel to a private conference with 
Julyi?. Richard: who instantly apprehended, and sent 
him to Carisbrook castle, in the isle of Wight ; 
but with a promise, confinned upon oath, that 
he should not suffer either in his person or pro- 
perty.'^' To prevent the, escape or resistance of 
his uncle, Richard hin^If headed the party ap- 
• pointed to apprchenjtfliim, and proceeded to his 
castle at Fleshy. Tne duke "vJvith his fatriily came 
out to meet the king : but was immediately de- 
livered to the custody of the earl of Nbttinghamj 
earl mareschal.'"® That nobleman pretehded to 

- I • ' ^ ^ “ - - ' r . - 

** iU.436. V^Mbid. 435. J i 

Tlrrer^ arc different accoimts of this arrest. The cpntenipo- 
autl|)r in MS. mentioned before, assures its that It todlrpl^cc 
, vy ia- tK^|Sfnbrtiingl when the king aiiived before the: duki 9 .ivft8^ up 
” (p. 20^) : Froissart fixes it at five in the afternoon (xi, 4B.) Both 
agrei^that he joined Richard, in the cour t of his palace ^ wa^^asked 
to a^coppany hipi. p Lpiidon^ anil p.,Rpnp,,op the ,rf)ad. 

But the rolls of parliament deplore, thajt ho Ay 48 wfp&ipdiytts Be 
. caSie forth in procosslon to meet the king : domino regi cum pro- 

r*(f'P.C,i'i(rT|fn'i ■» R/TT.l.TirrrrTTrp'n ^l-r.T-.r.rrT— . 
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conduct him to the Tower : but when they had 
reached the Thames^ he put him on board a 
ship, sailed down the river, and lodged his pri- 
soner in the castle of Calais, of which he was 
governor. From the sudden disappearance of 
the duke it was generally believed that he had 
been murdered and his friends, alarmed at his 
supposed fate, began to tremble for their own 
safety. Richard, to tranquillize the public mind, 
»sued a proclamation, stating that these arrests 
had been made by the assent of the earls of Rut- 
land, Kent, Huntingdon, Nottingham, and Salis- 
bury, the lord Despenser, and sir William Scroop ; 
and with the approbation of his uncles of Lan- 
caster and York, and his cousin of Derby : that 
the offences qf the prisoners were of recent date, 
and had no connexion with the occurrences of 
the tenth and eleventh years of his reign ; and 
that none of his subjects had any reason to be 
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July 15. 

#' : 


,^larmed on account of the part which they had 
j^ten on those: occasions.'^^ 

IV arrange his plans with greater secrecy, he Appeal o 
noiy repaired to the castle of Nottingham.; where 
it \yas .determined to eppy the former example 
nf the prisoners, and to appeal them of treason, 


after the maimer in which they had appealed the 
king^s favourites. . The Voblemeii who had ad-v' 
vised the arrests, were at diimer, /when they 




6, To the ngblemen who ftre^id to have given 
ilieiir tb these arrests, should have been added the young eurl 
of Sgkiier^t. Hot. Pari, iii. 374, ^ 
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** unexpectedly summoned from tabic to the 

' — gate of the castle, and reqviired to put their seals 
to a form of appeal, which had been prepared 
for the occasion. On their return they found 
the king in the hall, seated on the throne, and 
wearing his crown. “ We appeal,” they were 
made to say, “ Thomas duke of Glocester, 
“ Richard earl of Arundel, and Thomas earl of 
“ Warwick; and say that they have acted as 
“ traitors to your majesty, and your realm. Such 
“ w’e hold them, and such w’e wdll prove them to 
• " be, when, where, and in Avhatever court your 
“ majesty shall ordain. And we beseech your 
“ majesty to hear us as soon as may be, and to 
“ do full right and justice on thivS our appeal.” 
Their request was granted, and tlie time of trial 
fixed for the ensuing n^j^pjent.'’'* 

Confes-: , On his return the iMg^einained a few days 
Glocester. atWoodstock, where it was resolved to take the 
, deposition of the duke of Glocester in prison, 
and a commission for that purpose was signed 
Aug. ir. and addressed to sir. William Rickhill, one of 
the juslMces. About three weeks later, Rickhill 
• ; '■' was awakened in the middle of the night at £s- 
singham in Kent, by a royal messenger, who 
ordered him to repair immediately to Dover, 
and;. to follow the earl nf Nottingham to Calais. 
.Sejir. 5, Ifjl^'was surprised at the mysterious nature* of 
. thia message, his surprise redoubled, when after 
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hi.<s arrival the earl delivered to him a com- CHAP, 
mission to interrogate the duke of Glocester, ^ 
whom he had for many weeks believed to be 
dead. In this delicate and dangerous business 
Rickhill proceeded with a caution, which after- 
wards saved his life. He required that two 
witnesses should be appointed to see and hear 
all that passed between him and the prisoner ; 
and on his introduction to Glocester, advised 'Sept. s. 
him to return his answer in writing, and to keep 
an exaet copy of it in his own possession. Some * 
hours later the duke delivered to him, what was ‘ 
termed his confession, with a request that he 
would come back the next morning, to receive 
any further communication that might be deem- 
ed necessary. But in the morning llickhiU was 
refused admission ; and after remaining . two‘ 
days longer at Calais, he returned to Englaiid, Sept. .11. 
and gave an account of his proceedings to the 
king the day before the opening of the parlia- SBpt..i 6 . 
ihent.'^* . 


To prevent any opposition to his wisliesj- Oproing 
Richard was accompanied to Westminster by 
most formidable force, composed of the knights ^ept. ir, 
and esquirea who wore his livery of the hart, and 
of his’body-gliard of archers levied in the county 
of Chester. ) The leading men in ’the ‘comindnS‘ 
had received then'instnictions from the court il/ 
andr on othe seeobd day of the session^ sir Johii^ Sept. is. 


fliekhiiri Kot. Pari, iir^ tS f. 
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I ®ttssy the speaker, petitioned the king, that the 

^ v' ' clergy might appoint proxies to represent them 
in-their absence from trials of blood ; that the 
commission of regency, and the statute copfirm- 
/' ing it, passed in the tenth year ofhis reign, should 
be repealed, as extorted from him by threats 
and violence ; that whoever in future should pro- 
cure the enactment, or act in virtue of such a 
commission, should suffer the penalties of trea- 
son ; and that all pardons, general or private,, 
heretofore granted to the duke of Glocester, 
and the earls of Arundel and Warwick,^5hpuld 
be revoked, as prejudicial to the king, and wrung 
from him by constraint. These petitions were 
immediately granted yvith the unanimous assent 
of parliament.*®* 

Impeach- Tile commons next impeached Thomas Arun* 
del archbishop of Canterbury, of high treOtSpn. 
mate. He had, they maintained, aided the duke and 
Sept. so. two earls, to obtain the commission rpgency, 
and procured himself to be named- pne of the 
number; had also advised the arrest and,, exe- 
cution of sir Simon Burley, and sir James ]^r- 
-ners, contrary to the will of the.king;, and had 
committed these crimes, whUe he was chan- 
cellor, and bound by his oath to suppoii;,the 
rights of the crown. He rose to ijiefpnci j um - 
aelft but was silenced, by Ricl^dy whPi pQ^^^^ 
count, as he pretendedr pf die<sjrchbish|ppV ^ 

■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' 

.»! Ibid. 94B— 351, • 
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nity, wished to have more time to consider the CHAP, 
matter.'*® ‘ v . 

The following day the lords appellants pre- orihe 
sentcd their charges against the three peers: 

1 . That the duke of Glocester and earl of Arun- 
del had compelled the king to -assent to the 
commission of regency, by threatening his life 
in case of refusal : 2. That they had drawn to 
their p^rty the earl of Warwick and the lord 
l^omas Mortimer at Harringay park ; • and with 
force of aims constrained the king at West- 
minster to grant them his protection : 3. That 
these four, usurping the royal power, had con- 
demned sir Simon Burley to death, against the 
king's will and without his assent : and 4. That 
at Huntingdon they had conspired to depose 
the king; and that they had afterwards shewn , 
him the act of deposition of Edward II. ; and ' 
told him that if he had not met with the same 
fate, he owed the preservation of his crown to 
the respect which they entertained for his de- 
ceased father. To these charges the earl of 
Ai^del pleaded iiot giiilty, and offered to prove 
his innocehce by tvager of battle, or by the ver- 
dict of a jury. He then pleaded a general and 
particular pardon. But these had been already 
revok&dy aUd he iras ordered to speak to the 
facts alle^d Against him . Oh his refusal the 
duke Of t^caStetf pronounced the usual judg- 

- . - - I , . . I, iii y .. Ill I . y— V •• 

'“ Ibid. 351. 
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chap, ment of treason : he was immediately led back 
V — tothe-Tower: arid his head was struck off the 
same day niider the direction of the lord Mor- 
ley, the lieutenant of the earl mareschal.*^ 

Gkjcre- : That'nohlemari, who was still at Calais, had 
tcrs ea • rgQgjye j jj|g the dukc 

of Glbc^ster, to the bar of the house, that he 
mig-ht reply to the lords, who had appealed him 
Sept. 2 i. of ti'cason. Three days later an answer was re - 
r ' tinned, that the earl mareschal could riot pro- 
duce the said duke before the king in parlia- 
ment, for that he, being in custody in the king's 
prison at Calais, had there died. The time, the 
place, the suddenness of the death, will Create a 
suspicion that this unforhinate prince had been 
murdered : and in the next reign it was pre- 
teiided that Richard, unwilling to disgrace the 
royal family by bringing his uncle to a public 
trial, rind ' equally unwilling to grant his life to 
one wlio'had so unfeelingly refused mercy to 
others, had sent assassins to Calais, by whom 
the duke was smothered between twp beds.'“ 
However that may be, the lords appellants 

Ubt/P^rl. iii. 374 — 577. 435. Hence U is evident that the 
eaH W^r^s'chstl himsblfwas not present; and that ijie stpry of his 
insiilting the prisoh^r at his execution cannot be truei ^ya^s. ,355, 
In the first jreitr oi'the next reign a paper was re^d in pailia- 
mpilt, piirpbrtitig to be a confession' upon oath of John llalj^ a ser- 
vant to tKe Oarl Of 'Ndltiiigliam. He said, or was inndc to say, that 
some dky lii September tlie diike was brought, from the caslje of 
Calais to a hdtel called thc'prince's inn, and delivered to tvyq per- 
sons, senaats of the king and the earl of Rutland, That they 
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demanded judgment: the commona, seconded CHAP; 
their demand by a petition ; and the duke was ^ 
declared n traitor, and all hi§ property .|Confia~ 
cated to the crown.''*" 

The next day was read in parliament Gloces- iiisnttaiii. 
ter's confession taken by sir William Rjckhill. ' 
He acknowledged, tliat he had heen guilty of 
procuring the commission of regency ; of pre-, 
sentjng himself with an armed force before the, * 
king in Westminster hall ; of opening the king’s' Sept. % 
letters without permission ; of speaking slan-, 
derously to, him in the hearing, of others; of, 
emplpying threats to induce him to condemn sir. 

Simpn i^urley; of asking the advice of others, 

Avhejthef .he m|ght not give up his homage ; wnd 
of having conspired with others to depose the 
kipg, but ,on)y ,for. a. few ’ days, after which he j 
meant , to re.place, him on the, throne. He pro- i 
tes,tedj( ,ho]i.yeYej, that since the day pn which he ; 
swpre .t.p^ his nephew on God’s body at:,Lang7,i 

■ V > f * V" — ■ ’ »' ■ ■ ' '' ' 

topk’iiihi dp ‘stairs, advised him to send for a confessori' as (ie must 
departure of the pries t^ s nib him betWeen 
two beds in prcsjcncc of himself and three others. As soon as this 
pap^r liad been reHtl, Hall wets condeiiiiietl, and immediately exci- 
culbn Wllhout having; been heard, or even presented before his 
judges. Though eiglit were named in the deposilioiii as bfing 
coitcertieii' in the traiisactioni none of them were examined or 
molested^ If wi reflect how much it was for the interest gf, 
fo hive Itlch^ the author, of GlocesterV 

deith, all these cirdhinstdnces tend to excite a suspicion that 
could not prbve it. Hot. Pari. iii. 4613. . ^ 
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CHAP. 

III. 




he had al\rays been faithful to him ; and 
concluded in these, words : “ Therefore I beseech 
" my liege and sovereign lord the king, that he 
“ will of his high grace and benignity accept 
me to his mercy and his grace, as I that put 
my life, my body, and my good wholly at his 
“ will, as lowly and as meekly as any creature 
“ can do, or may do, to his liege lord. Beseech- 
“ ing to his high lordship that he will, for the 
“ passion that God suffered for all mankind, and 
“ the compassion that he had of his mother on 
“ the cross, and the pity that he h^ of Maiy 
Magdalene, that he will vouchsafe for to have 
“ compassion and pity, and to accept me unto 
“ his mercy and his grace, as he that hath ever • 
been full of mercy and of grace to all his lieges, 
and to all other that have not been so nigh to 
“ him as I have been, though I be unworthy.” 
How -eloquently he could plead for mercy in his 
own favour, though he had never shewn mercy 
to others ! 


Attainder The archbishop of Canterbury had not ap- 
P"* peared in his place in parliament since his im- 


That oath was taken ten years before (Kot. Pari. 421). I 
notice this, because some writers suppose the duke’s confession to 
regard recent occurrences, whereas it refers entirely to his conduct 
in the ycairs 1306 and IsaT*. 

Ibid, 379. His acknowledgment of having employed threats 
f to procure the condemnation of Burley is not in the confession { 
but was added afterwards by word of mouth to Rickhill. Ibid, and 
431. I have preserved the very wordS; and altered nothing but 
the spelling. 
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peachment. His absence was attributed to the CHAP, 
perfidious counsel of the king, who, fearing the ^| ^ 
impression which might be made by his elo- 
quence, affected to be his Mend, advised him not , 
to initate his enemies by his presence, and pro- 
mised to shield him from their resentment.*®* 
However that may be, as soon as the confession 
of the duke of Glocester had been read, the com- 
mons prayed judgment against the primate: 

Richard immediately declared that he had ac- 
knowledged himself guilty, and thrown himself 
on the royal mercy : and sentebce was pro- 
nounced that he should be banished for life, and 
that his temporalties should be forfeited to the 
crown.*®* 

The earl of Warwick was then brought before of the 
the bar of the house. He pleaded guilty : but warwkk. 
the sentence of death was commuted into exile, Sept. sb. 
and the isle of Man was assigned for his resi- 
dence. The lord Cobham was also convicted 
on the impeachment of the commons, and con- 
demned to pass the rest of his life in the isle of , 
Jersey. Tlie lord Mortipaer, who had fled for _ 
protection to one of the Irish septs, was out- 
laAved.*®* 

Whatever may have been Richard’s object, 
whether i^were security or revenge, it must be 

‘“ Ibid. 421. "“Ibid. 331. 

Hot, Pafl. S7D--3B^. Cobham was convicted in January. 

But I mention him DoWj that all the conviclions may come before 
tile reader at once. . s 
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CHAP, confessed that the manner in which these prose- 
^ ^ cutions were conducted, was illegal and unjusti- 

hable. Not only did the king violate the par- 
, dons which he had formerly granted, but the 
terms of the proclamation which he hac[ recently 
issued* At the same time the concurrence of 


the princes of the blood furnishes a strong pre- 
sumption, that there jiad been something highly 
criminal .or dangerous in the conduct of Glpces- 
ter^ His nephews, the earls of Somerset and 
Rutland, were two of his accusers; his brotheffi!, 
the dukes, of Lancaster and York, joined in his 
condemnation ; and the former even pronounced 
against him the judgment of treason. Can we 
suppose that they would have thus united to dis- 
grace and punish their own blood, had they been ' 
influenced by no other motive than the king’s 
resentment for an ofleuce committed and par- 


i^ned ten years before ? 


I think I can discover some traces of Enmity between Ihe 
duke of Lancaster and the party of the duke of Gioccster before 
this period. In the parliament of 1334, the earl of Arundel, Glo- 
cester's intimate friend, told the king tliat certain matters lay so near 
his heart, that he could not in conscience conceal them : 1®. That 
the dpke of Lancaster walked often arm in arm with the king, who 
even wore his livery. 2“. That in council the duke by his haughti- 
ness prevented others from giving their opinions. 3", lliat he had 
obtained the grant, of Guienne to the king s prejudice. 4®. That 
he had received too much money for his journey to Spain. That 
hi,s conduct was blameable in the negociations for peace, Richard 
vindicated hi.s uncle : and by the award of parliament Artindel was 
obliged to make the following apology to the duke: Sir^ since it 
seemeth to the king and other lopds^ and eke since ye be so nnjckle 



It is remarkable that several peers, who Sate 
and voted in 'this parliamehty had been eiigSged 
in the very ^ transaetions, which Were'^ noW’ de-. 
dared treasonable. ' The.: <iuke qf ■ York, the 
bishop of Winchester, ' attd Bichard Scroop, had 
been members of Gloc^ster’s; coriimission : the 
earls of Derby and *Nottingiiaih hod been two 
put Of thh five' who appealed the king’s fa- ' 
vourites of ti’eason. ' In these thP doom of their 
former associates cduVd not fail of awakenmg the! 
most • glooniy apprehensions : nor,' after ' What 
had- passed, was the expedient to which they 
had recourse. Calculated to satisfy them of their 
security. Bichard declared in fiill parliament 
that though the three former bad been named in 
the comniiaisioh,’ they had altrays behaved* as 
tnie dnd loyal^iittbjects; and tlikt the two lattW; 
though* they had'at first- allowed' themselves to 
be deceived by the pretences 'Of GlOcesterj 'h!^ 
given a convincing proof of their loyalty,' by ‘ 
abandoning him and returning to their duty,' the' 

Very moment in Ayhich they discovered his treai-;' 
son- Jie tiiOn created hi? two cousins .Q)f,lOer^ Sept. 39. 
andRutland, dukes of, Hereford and Albemarle|i . 
his hvp Uterine' brothers, ’ the earls Of Kent and 
Huntingdon, duke^ !, of Surrey, aud JSJxetqri. thp 
earl pYNottingliamv rduko of -Norfolk .; the eaii' ■ ^ 
of Sdinerset; ihain.ue 4 « of Oporset I 

seech ybu'of yiuif-'gptitf t<^tti^t^iDEie.^^ur ihaW'talent tre-" 
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CHAP, spenser, Nevilj Percy, and William Scroop, earls 
^ ' ^ of Glocester, Westmoreland, Worcester, and 
Wiltshire. To give the greater stability to these 
proceedings^ it was enacted^ that to compass the 
death or deposition of the king, or to give him 
, ybaek the homage whichi .had been done to him, 
. ' or to raise forces and march against him.for the 
purpose of making war within the realm, were 
and should be accounted acts of treason; that 
oveiy judgment, otdinance, and declaration 
made in the. present -parliament, should in all 
time' to come, have the full force of statutes : 
that if any man should attempt to repeal or over- 
turn them^ he should suffer the penalties of trea- 
son; and that the lords spiritual and temporal 
should swear to observe them ; that their oaths 
should be enrolled in the chaneery; .and that 
the prelates should excommunicate all who pub- 
licly or privately should act contraiy to them. 

the last day of the session the peers took the 
oath : at the request of the : king the commons 
stretched Out their right hands to shew that they 
joined in it ; and then the lord Thomas Percy, 
who had been appointed by the' clergy to assist 
as their proxy at the "late trials, swore in the 
name of bis constituents.'^ What reliance could 
be phtced oh sUch oaths, it is' difficult to con- 
; - Ceiy?.. , Of the very men, who now swore, the 
' grrater part had sworn the contrary ten years 

jwRpt.Parkiii. 3^3—358. . 
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before ; and as they Violated that oath now, so CHAP, 
did they violate the present, before two more ■>— 
years had elapsed. The 'parliament was pro- 
rogued to meet .again at Shrewsbury after the 
Christmas holidays.^” f ; ^ 

These traiisactiohs unfolded t6 the view of charge 
the public the real character of the hing. The 
secrecy with which for so' long a 'period he had of Norfolk, 
concealed his purposes of revenge, the' dissimu- 
lation' ^ith which he had heaped favours on hi$ 
destined victims, and that contempt for the 
forms of law and principles of justice, which he 
had displayed in the course Of the proceedings,’ 
astonished and appalled not only the former ad- 
herents of Glocester, but every man who on 


any occasion had incurred the royal displeasure. 
The duke of Norfolk possessed, apparently at 
least, a high place in the king's favour : but he 
was conscious how deeply he had ■ engaged ^ 
the politics of the eleventh year: he knew that 
by his reluctance to join in the late prosecutions 
he had given causV 6f offence ; and he enter- 


' ' - ‘ ^ ' 'T' ' ..I , .-I , . 1 ' " ' ' I ' 

Ibid. 356^369. I suspect the p^li^inieDt had hjxn prarogue^ 
on account of the absence of the earl pf March, the presumptive 
heir to the crown, who was .the king's lieutenaht in Ireland. AH 
Were anxious that he should give his consent to the late ^ tran^iG" 
tion.s, aud Ripjiard dispatched a peremptory qr^er for him tg att^d 
at Shrewsbury. No excuse would be admitted (Rym. vui" j2l- 
Oct. 15), He obeyed: and as soon as the session Was ppeioed, 
took the oath, which had been taken already by the piher 
(Rot. Pari. iii. 357), and concurred in the different ratidcatiomi of 
all that had passed in his absence. ^ ^ 

Rot. Pari, iii. 363. V 

' . ' Z ^ ..v-' 
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tained a suspicion/ that ' the Tiortottrs td wluch 
he had been raised/ ^ere tneant 'only' to blind 
and ensnare him. Of the dti^hal Idrds appel-' 
tahts, he anfl.‘ tlie ' ddfce ' of 'Hereford ‘ 'alone re^ 
ihainied.' ^ CHandmg ' to ''dveriaUe' ^he' laker dh 
the rwd between Brehtfbrd arid'^Lohdph, he 
unbosomed himself tb his friend,' detailed his 
apprehensions, arid Jibihted 'dat the^^ sus" 
pieious eharacters iri the km^’s cbriricii.'* 'Whe- 

Th 6 folFowifig was the -cohver^tibri; 'adcoMiiFj? ^10' Hefbfbfd-s 
account of it '^Narf. We are on the point of bejpg- undone.— ^ 
Herp/’ Why so? — Nwf, On account of the a|^ir of Radcptbrid^e. 
—Here/, llow can that be, since he has granted us pardon, and 
has declared in parKamcht that we Fjohaved gOc^ and loyal 
subjects?— -JVw/i Nevertheless pur fate^ill bp' like that of; others 
beforc us,. , He will annul. that record,— Her^. It will pe marvel- 
lous indeed, if Ihe king, after having said so before the people, 
should cause it to be anhiilled. — Norf. It is a mUtVellouS and false 
world that We live in, l^or l : know well th^t, had itnpjt been for 
so^me persons, ray lord your father of Lancaster and yourself would 
been taken or killed, when you went to Windsor, after the 
pnrliament. ’ The diike^ of AlbehiaHeand Exetet, and the earl Of 
Wpreester and 1 have pledgedr^ourseLyes Dever> to, assent tn the 
undoing of any lord without just an^ reasonable pgse, Dut this 
malicious project belongs to the duke of Surrey, the earls of Wilt- 
shire and Salisbury, drawing to theni^elvds thfe* eatl bf Glodester^. 

' They bave sworn to undo six Iprds, the. dukps of L^tastcr, Herf> 
ford, Albeiuarle, and Exeter, ^hc marquess of Dorset and myself: 

, and have sworn to reverse the attainder, bf Thbnias barl of lati- 
CiUiter, Which would tiim to the dislicriSph bl^ us and of ' tnany 
otiiefSi— f hirbid ! It lyill be,a lyonder, if the kf^g should 

assent to such desj^n^. Ileappe^ tp make me good cheer, and 
promised to be piy good lord. Indeed he has sworn by St. Ed- 
ward to be a good lord ib me^aiidthe oihers.^'Nor/. Su has he bfieh 
sworn to me by .Cod’s borly ; but f do not him thfe more for 
that. He is attempting tp dr^^ the earl of March into the Msbieme 
of the four lo/ds to destroy the that case, 
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ther ijt were that Hereford incautiously .divulged CHAP, 
the: secret, .or that he jaetrayed it claijjjestipely ; %— 
to Richard, is imcertain. vBiit h^jt^ceived ati, 
order to attend the .monarclt at .Hiaywood ; was. 
chp.rged , on Ids, allegiance to . communicate to , 

tlie epmcil ti^O; whole |,co|iyer^tm and. was 

renaapd?^ ..^ll'b.rWiiinjunction to., appear before* 
tl^e parlime^t, tqt submit, .every particular 
to, the cognizmce pj that tribun^^ : ^ 

At the apppintedi day the three estates (fer Pariia- 
the pfDctbrs of the clergy were present) assem-. 
bled at Slue'wsbury ; and their proceedings were 
marked with the same pbsequipusness to the . Jao. ar. 
will of the monarch, the same disregard of the 
liberties of the people, which they had evinced 
before the prpro^tibn. V*.; Sir John Bussy the 
speaker, demanded that the acts of Gtocester’s 
parliahlent;iri the' eleventh year' of the kifag, 
should be repealed. As a preiinnnAiy the judges 
and seijeants at law were introqloeed, and com- 


manded to give their opinion of the''unswers, 
\yll|ch had bben felOTh^d'W^ the former judges, 
to the questions submitted tovthein : at Nptting'- 
hafb i ' They Unaiiidibu^^^^ TciSlcdi .^that ' to the 
same que^tip^- they 'Ihoulddiayei^i^^^ thb 
answers-i^r , Imibedpitely the lordiS, .the ipler^^ 


fend ■ ' tbe': declared . their 

can'-AeyerVriiJsfc'jji? em!^^ 

n bt" accoriiplufi 'theit puifpo^se ' nqiW. 'iWiby Will Ipp h tirtv e 16 Ucstrby us 
10 OUT houses tea Hot. Fai‘ 1 . 111. : ^ ^ 

■ ^ liiitir liv W ' ' ^ >■ '" v. - v ■- 
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assent; and all the judgments, ordinances, and 
' — ^ statutes of Glocester’s pcaliament' were re- 
JaD. 39. pealed. ^2°. It was evident, that this act of theirs 
might be Reversed by their Successors, witli as 
tnlich ease as' they had reversed the acts of the 
eleventh year i and the'‘ speaker the neixt day 
petitioned that the veiy attempt to invalidate 
any of the proceedings of;the present session 
should be declared treason. The king consulted 
the judges,'® who replied that no gteater^secu- 
rity could be devised than the authority tjf par- 
liament. At his request, however, the lords 
repeated their former oath on tlie cross of Can- 
terbury; the proctors of the clergy followed 
'them; and the knights of the shire standing 
’round t^p king, with most of the citizens and 
burgesses, imitated their example. Richard then 
inquired if if were possible to bind his succes- 
sors: and when he was informed that he could 
hot, declared that he Would at least solicit the 
pope to excommutiieate the prince, ‘who should 
'hereafter annul «imy act of the present parlia- 
ment. - - A herald - by proeliunation asked . the 

^ it is plaiii that the judges no longer 

, ' !sate ii With th6 IdVdi in the same manner as ihrmerlj. 

J^ir W illiain 'fhihiytj^ chief justice of the kind's ’'hcnchi said that 
\^jparliaihentU^ deolkiW tbar tb be trcasoOy VW^ichrhs^ not 

'feri ;so bfefote that wetfe i lord peer bf par- 

"liainbn t, he Woiild t^ve iiisWcred^ ' bth^ra had done. . ^e ac t 

' of made ^vhy the fcihjgi vhh the tef the lor spiritual 

aM tertipbrnl^^ of the pmctb^ bf^ of the commons, 

avidf by the udyipe of the Ibid. d58; / 
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people, if they woitld ^sent to this kind of seen- 
rity and th^y* raising tl^£sir hands, prpclaimed 
with loud shouts their assent,'® 3”. Twp days Jan. so. 
before the openiUg of the .session,, the duke .of 
Hereford had obtained a general. pardon under 
the great seal for all the tre^onsj^misprisions, 
and offences, that he had ever committed.'^® |Ie 
now appeai'ed in parliament to prosecute the 
duke of Norfolk,, and exhibited . in; , writing, the 
whole of the conversation between them. As 
if, however, he were conscious of guilt, and. ap- 


prehensive of the royal , sincerity, he returned 
the next morning, threw himself on his knees 
before Richard, and addressed him in the fol- 
lowing terms. “ My liege lprd,_there have been 
“ riots, troubles, and evil deeds in .your realm, to 
■ ‘ the offence of you and your roy®il estete : and 
“ inthem 1 know that I have taken a pa^: not, 
“ however, for an evil end, or to displease you, 
“ as I did not then know that I was doing 
wrong. But nqiv, sir, I know it, and conifess 


my fault. fVhereferej sir, ;I ciy you mproy. 


Frochmation feust fait an. audience i)|e tout le peuple, . . , . , 
cfaintz ove haiitejs voiW|;.i}’il IpUr et .,q'il3 sent a ce® ‘ 

pleinement adsentuz. Ibid. , Sdp. I ^circums^ce, be- 

cause it serves to explain those .passages in 
which describe the pepple aa^^iajing: at the councils, and:* 
teatifyiDg^ their approval byiicclatp^D. the p^iistp^ 
to have prevailed- We findf the in the first 

parliament of th^e:neXt,re^n. .a Vpapl>^<><luB4 ibideiq^t 

propter factuda^ )iariiamenfi .m m^xiiiaa ; mulfitudm^^^ c^n^^to. 
ibid,^4i7i ; 
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beg your pardbn." The king* imittedi- 
■s^v^ otely assented to his petition] promised to be his 
good lord, and id a set speech announced to the 
several , estates that he had' granted him a full 
pardon.*'^ , 4°.i.Riehard'had previously demanded 
Jan. 3i. an^aid of the commons'; and on the fotiith day 
they voted him, with ’the assent of the lords, a' 
tenth and a half, and a fifteenth and a half; and 
in addition; as if they sought to render him inde- 
pendent of parliament, granted him the tax on 
wool, wool-fells, and hides, not for 'a short and 
determinate period as usual, but for the whole 
tenn of his natural life. S ueh liberality required 
a return- bn his part: and he published a general 
charter of pardon for all offences against the 
erbwn ; but rvith this most curious exception, 
that. .no benefit, should be derived from it, if 
, :* either .lords: or: comnions in future parliaments 

’ should impeach the grant, which had been now 
* niade- tb him of a revenue for life'.’™ * 5"v But the 
, most unconstitutional act:. ofi the’ session still 
remains i It had becnnsuol in fomier times to 
dismiss .the. members, as soon as the public bu- 
, ^^^.38 was terjinlnated ; and tc^dq^in a commit- 


'’V Roit Parl.:,iii. 3pT, . : Fr 0 m;thi* anxiety priHeaw tD obtain his 
vbieix -he had: .tiof/ salicitedVditd >eceiy(;d.'twice:siQCO fh« 

Anslarahoh made>in bh favo^ iby Richard a fewimonths before,' 

Lain.incliiicdUai.su.'ipwt, tbatbe' had' eOgaged 

.Norfolk, -vhateydr they ware ; andJiad been: adinitted: to. faTbUron ' 

tb'$;cbi^jtion\ibat.he should. Bccute his asBOoaten;^ > K;‘ . 

-'j hjY'p'- 
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tee of lords and julstiees to hear and determine 
such petitions, . as had been presented- and holb 
answered. A similar committee waf now apt- 
pointed of twelve peers and six commonersyof 
whom one half was . tequitedvtb ' be present At 
the deliberations ; but they? were nbt only in** 
vested with the powers bf the ancient .commit- 
tees, but also authorized to -.“ bear, exafninej 
“ and determine all matters and subjeetsi Which 
“ had been mdVed in presence of the king', ivith 
“ all the. dependencies thereof Words of inde-# 
finite and therefore of the more dangerdus ten4 
dency; under the cdloul' of which the ebmmittee 
ar cogated to itself all ■ the powers and. functions 
of a full parliament. To it was referred the 
charge which had been brouj^t against the dnkq 
ofNorfolki''?-/' -■ 

.That ■ nobleman had not thought prdper- • to'' 
attend his ‘duty in parliament: bubhe surrem ' 
dered dn proclamation ; i and was introduced to 
nichard at Oswaldstre. i- He loudly maintained < 
his innocence agaibst his accutor.; And, bending 

tbiiii 'sGB. ‘ Wlien Richdi'dA;^ Septfseii, his enemies alleg^i 
tliat this corniTiittee hadno other^goWers than^orni'er comqiiitecs 
and that the additiDnal authority was given to them by the king, " 
wlio : had* Toi" tbkt^purpofee / ffllsififed-^hii^ rolfe; ^ Of thfr ti^uth pP 
the charge; we'ljpve nof ievidericB.*Mf ihopghr^ 

ihie s*me"f w e acoimtiunT^ 
again st> the ■ dtrfce N^^olfcj tWoipP the^^efhhj^UUdnd 
peera but^ai^ pToCiotk for- ihd ciefgjf, This > ih 

sequence of a petition fromr^^e camin^i^"4eBrit 
be alleged tbat the clergy Were noli^I^esehtc^ ' 
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CHAP, his knee, ssid to the king ; My dear lord, with 
' — ^ your leave, if I may answer your cousin, I say 
“ that Henry of JUncaster is a liar ; and in what 
; “ he has said,, and would say, of me, lies like a 
‘Malse traitor aa he is”. Richard ordered botli 
Mar. 19. parties ijito custody; and, proceeding to Bristol, 
with the assent of his committee of parliament, 
determined causes, and published laws in the 
same form, as if the twp houses were sitting. 
He even enacted, that thesa new statutes should 
possess equal authority with those that had been 
passed in the last parliament; 'that any man, 
who should seek to annul or repeal them, should 
suffer. the penalties of treason; and that every 
prelate ; I beforei he received his temporalties, 
every tenant of the crown before he obtained 
livery of his lands, should take an oath to ob- 
serve all laws, ordinances, and judgncients, as 
well those made by the king in the late parlia- 
ment, as those made by him since its dissolu- 
tion, \dth the assent of the comimittee to op- 
' pose eveiy endeavour to alter or revoke them ; 

; ■ and to pursue with all his might every man who 
: should infringe themj tiU the pffend,er had suf- 
■ feted the punishment of his treason. At the 
Same time it was determined that the contro- 
yersy betiyeeh the two didctes shp^^^ he referred 
. to a high eotiit; of chivaJry.*”^^^^ 

^ Nothing eoul4 exceed the boH^ 

give«tftbiUly |o i^U^thefe by the 

judgu that he 
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For this purpose, the barons, bannerets, and CHAR, 
knights of England Were summoned to assismble y' . / 
at Windsor. The appellant and appellee were Aprils?, 
produced before them : Hereford persisted in 
the charge; and Norfolk, though he acknow- 
ledged that he had spoken disrespectfully of cer- 
tain lords, denied every expression which seem- 
ed to reflect on the king’s character. As no 
witnesses could be called, and the truth could 
not be elicited by Confronting the parlies, it Was 
determined to refer the decision to the judg- 
ment of God; and by award of the court, wager 
of battle was joined, to be fought at Coventry, 
on the 16th of September. On the appointed Sept, is. 
day the combatants entered the lists, in presence 
of the king, the committee of parliament, and 
an immense assemblage of people. Hereford 
made with solemnity the sign of the cross : Nor- 
folk exclaimed, " God speed the right.” The 
former pushing forward his shield, and fixing 
liis lance in its rest with the point towards his 
adversary, advanced a few paces : the latterref 
mained motionless at his station ; and the king 
throwing doWiS his wsf der> took, in the lah^age 

the attempt. By hia will, Bigned k few before ixis departure 
for Ireland, Ifie beqdeatfiied the ^eiiter part’ bflils'p 
to hia successor, but on the^ express emidition, that 1^ sHoMhl latiQr . ^ 
and observe all the acts 6f the Jist snd 22d years of bis feign ; ; ‘ 
otherwise it waajtOfbe retkioed by shi» exooulprs, 
ployed by /them ih :defehce 0 ^ the^flam^e proee^ings 
were necessary, ■ 
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of the battle into his o\v;n hands. Hp 

cpuid.notj he said^, suf]fej: a coml)at, 'which, \vhat- 
Ovef.^ight he tlie event, would involve in inde- 
h^le ope of two,pe;rspRs, who were botli 

^i^d;td,hini jn hlpod, and both bpre his arms. 
The epwbatahtis were then conducted bade to 
^ir^seats;; and awaked, inanxious suspense the 
d^tei^n^ation of the ki|ig', wlio 
in ..eomv^tion , wUh the committee of , parlia- 
Sentence me^tj. At , length . the royal pleasure was an- 
ofHere' * noimced^ first to the appeljoht, and then to the 
ford. appellee.! Tp; presence the publje tranquillity, 
wd prevent quarrels between the two parties 
and their adliercnts, the duke of Hereford was 
ordered to, quit the kingdom within the space of 
f oqr,., months ; and to remain in, exile for the 
* torjn ^ .but at tho same time, it Avas 

declared that he had, hoDOurably performed, his 
duty,.in prosecuting the appeal, till the kiug had 
toheii tiie battle into Hi s own hands. The judg- 

AndpTiiH of .Norfpllj^ 

toi qiiit the realm at the same 
" tjqie, fb 0:3, a pilgrim tp the, hply land, And toi 

fqmain ih hanishmentf for the re^f Q^ h*®. hl^i to 

had. not: hopQumblypcrfQrmeidhia duty, agai^ 
hia advCrsaiy/ bubi because had,* hcl^Tdmg to 
hts’^o^hy ifbhfbMt^v'tMdeavhuto’d 'to ‘Cxcite di^ 
pm9»s'#^S;.®Feat4Qr^ 
pj^blyond pitvatolT^Pppsed't^^^ 

. -^acts of ,Grlocester’s;:j^rliamch|^^y''^^ • 
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he had been guilty bf'iieglecrt iit his govbmitteiifr 
of Calais; aiid was in corisidelrable arrcat^ tb'thi^ 
king, it was awarded that all his ^ndk'feho’d^ 
be taken irttd the kihgV hiaiid^ 'to’be^'fi^ 
the payment of his debts, the SUih df 
one thousand pounds a year Toy hiti''b 
Finally i bbth wfere forbiddehi'bnher fhc'pehalt^. 
of tre'asofi, ■ to have ariy^ cbihttiiihiea1abh'ti^i&^ 
Thottias, late arehbishob of Caiitefbuiy^^bif ^itfr 
each ' 'other' during the time* of ' theit exilb.'*®^ 

Befote their departure they respectiyely bbtaitt’ . 

ed a fe^ favours of the kihg|"arid in particiilsir a’ . 
perihission by patelit to appoint attorneys f'trf 
take possession of such' inheHtancies as ihi^ 
fall to them in their absehc'e, though they could 
not actually perforni homage or swear ’ fealtyl' , 
Hereford repaired to Paris : ^N6^(^k, after Sf. , 
short residence in Germany^ 'visited J'ei^'satemi^ 
and in his return died of a bfokeh h^iirt at . 
Venice.'”' ' 1 

Richard now, saw himself triUinphant over 
his'opponeiits.,’ ' T|ie last of tlie lords appelladti^ 
had beeh'baniiiibd ; and bVeii his ^Uncl^slthrou^h 
affection' br fear, Secphded alt his me^^ireS. He > 
had attaideq tyhaif seCins for some tiine to nate. 

because rt)ey fully «3t^luin ' 

mod ern ivn fers , hay e been at ‘4 " kss 16! understand r Th e reascuis > 
far Nofrfolk'A'bartishmbnV itrtfjiro^abfy'thy bui atraj^c^ 

that l^iefbrd ord^eU^ofUit^hf ilbn/ 

h wa> not made public,., ;;;f, , 

Ibid. iVfi. aSlT Rym. Vm,’4T*il5 
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CHAP.- been the great ^object of his policy. He had 
^ > placed himself above the control of the law. 

By the grant of a subsidy for life he was relieved 
from the necessity of meeting his parliament : 
with the aid of his committee, the members of 
whiebproTedthe obsequious ministers of his will, 
^ he could issue what new ordinances he pleased : 
and a former declaration- by the two houses, that 
he was as free as any of his predecessors, was 
conveniently interpreted to release him from 
the ' obligations of those statutes, which he 
deemed hostile to the ro^l prerogative. But 
he had forfeited all that popularity which he had 
^med during the last ten yeevrs; and the secu- 
rity in which he indul^d hurried him on to other 
acts of de8pOtism> which inevitably led to his 
ruin. ' He x^sed money by forced loans; he 
compelled the judges to expound the law ac- 
- cording to his own prejudices or caprice; he 
required the former adherents of Glocester to 
purchase and repurchase Charters of pardon ; 
and, that he might obtain a more plentiful har- 
vest of fines and amercements, put ) at once 
seventei^n counties out of the protection of the 
Ihw, under the pretence that they ha^ favoured 
1S99. Ms en^niea in the rencontre; at R'ad^ot bridge. 
' • The duke, of Lancaster did not survive the ba- 
nishment of his son more than three months: 
and the exUe (expected to succeed by his attor- 
hey8.|q, of his father. But 

Richard how dUcov^red that: his banishment. 
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like an outlawry, had rendered hini incapable of OHAP. 
inheriting property. At a great council; include* 
ing the committee of parliament, it was held, 
that the patents granted, both to' him and his’ . 
antagonist, were illegal, and therefore void ; ■ 

and all the members present were' sworn to sup*- 
port that determination.'^^ 'Hehry^JBowet, who* April ss. 
had procured the patent for the duke of -Here-! 
ford, was even condemned, for that imaginary; 
offence, to suffer the punishment of treason : 
though, bn account of his bharacter, his life was: .. 
spared on condition that he should abj lire the 
the kingdom for ever.'f® rThis;! 
ceeding seems to have exhausted the patience 
of the nation. Henry (on the death of his father 
he had assumed the title of duke of Lancaster) 
had long been the idol of - the people ; and the 
thousands, who voluntarily attended: him on his 
last departure from London, might have ijramed 
Richard of the approaching danger. ; The feeL.i. , 
ing of their own wrongs had’ awakened among V ' \ 
them a spiiiit of resistance t the new injiiry-of* 
fered to their favourite pointed him out tOfthem 
as their leader. ■ Cphsultations were held ; Jplans v 
were formed ; the dispositions of the gr^at lords" 
were sounded'; and.the whole ilatfon appeared , . : . 
in a ferment. Yet it Was in this ihoiment/: qd'" ^ ^ 

Ibid. STS, 3T3. ^Here sgaiPi the Upg^^’BppefiJed . to tba i: 
pie, ^ho signified their, B.«ent by raising jip their hwds. Quelle" : 
chose feust faite et asseBtiiz par'tbut Id pbepie! eitepittt en presW^ 
dpToy. 
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CHAP, pregnant with danger, that the infatuated mo- 
>- / narch determined to leave his kingdom. His 

Cousin and heir, the earl of March, had been 
surprised and slain by a party of Irish: and in 
his. eagerness to revenge the loss of a relation, 
he despised the advice of his friends, and wil- 
• ftilly shut his eyes to the designs of his enemies. 
He goes to Having appointed his uncle, the duke of 

Ireland. regent, during his absence, thckingas- 

idsted at a solemn mass at Windsor, chanted a 
collect himself, and made his offering. At the 
door of the church he took wine and spices with 
his young queen ; and. lifting her up in his arms, 
repeatedly kissed her, saying, “ Adieu, madam, 

V adieu, till we meet again.” From Windsor, 
accompanied by several noblemen, he proceeded 
to Bristol, where the report of plots and conspi- 
racies reached him, and was received with con- 
tempt. At Milford Haven he joined his army, 
jand embarking^ in a fleet of two hundred sail, 
arrived in a few days in the port’ of Waterford. 
May 31. cousin the duke of Albemarle had been or- 
<^ered to follow with a hundred more : and three 
' ^eeks were Consumed in waiting for that noble- , 
whose delay was afterwards attributed to 
uhderstahding with the king'^en^inies. 

Richard led his forces against the. 
JiioS SO; : several of the inferior chiefs hastened 
' bafefoot, and with halters round their necks, to 
, ; ^ mercy; but M'Murchod spumed 

of submission, ^ he 
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would extirpate the invaders. lie dared not 
indeed meet them in open combat : but it was 
his policy to flee before them, and draw them 
into woods and morasses, where they could 
neither fig-ht with advantage, nor procure sub- 
sistence. The clamours of the soldiers com- 
pelled the king to giye up the pursuit, and to 
direct his march towards Dublin : and 1^1 ‘Mur- 
chad, when he could no longer impede their 
progress, solicited and obtained a parley with 
the earl of Glocester, the commander of the 
rear guard. The chieftain was an athletic man ; 
he came to the conference mounted on a grey 
charger, which had cost him four, hundred heads 
of cattle ; and brandished with ease and dexte- 
rity a heavy spear in his hand. He seemed wil- 
ling to become the nominal vassal of the king 
of England ; but refused to submit to any con- 
ditions. Richard set a price on his head, pro- 
ceeded to Dublin, and at the expiration of a fort- 
night, was joined by the duke of Albemarle 
with men and provisions. This seasonable sup'!- 
ply enabled him to recommence the pursnit pf' 
M'Murchad; but while he was thus occupied 
with objects of, inferior interest in Ireland, a,rc- 
volution had occurred in. England, which' even- 
tually delved him both of his crown and his 
life.'^*,.. ■ 

When Richard sailed to Ireland, Henry,, of 


CHAP. 

HI. 
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CHAP. Boliiiffbroke, the new duke of Lancaster, resided 
' — in Paris, where he was narrowly Watched by the 
kncirfa^*^ king of France. The late primate (for during 
tiigiand. ]u8 exile Anindel like his predecessor had been 
translated to the bishopric of St. Andrew’s) se- 
cretly left his house at Cologne; and in the dis- 
guise of a friar procured an interview with the 
duke ak the hotel de Vinchester.'“ The result 
of their meeting was a determination to return 
to England during the king’s absence. To elude 
the suspicions of the French ministers, Henry 
procured a passport to visit the duke of Bre- 
tagne ; and, on his arrival at Nantes, hired three 
small vessels, with which he sailed from Vannes 
to seek his fortune in England. His whole re- 
tinue consisted only of the archbishop, the son 
of the late earl of Arundel, fifteen lances, and a 
• few servants. After hovering for some days on 
the eastern coast, he landed at Bavenspum in 
July 4, Yorkshire ; and was immediately joined by the 
two powerful earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. In their presence- he declared 
upon oath, that his only object was to recover 
the honours and estates, which had 'belonged to 
liis father. 

Ilia sue- The duke of ¥btk, to 3vhom the king had in- 
■ trusted the government during his absence, was 
accurately informed of the motions of Henry ; 
and had summoned the retainers of the crown 

Since caU^ the Bidiljce. ‘ - 
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to join the royal standard at Stj ^Ihan’s. Hn CJIAP. 
soon found himself nt the head of ft., numerous ^ - 


force ; hut so many of tho leader^ ^ betrayed a 
disinclination to draw the sword against Henryj . 
whom they conceived to haye a just claim to the 
inheritance of diis father, that the friends of 
Richard began to be alarmed for their own se- 
curity. The earl of Wiltshire, with R ussy and 
Green, members of the committee of parliament, 
had been appointed to wait on the young queen 
at Wallingford : but they suddenly abandoned 
their charge, and fled with precipitation to Bris- 
tol. York himself, doubtful of the fidelity of hia 
forces, and perhaps desirous to give up the com- 
mand to the king on his expected arrival from 
Ireland, followed in the same divection ; and the 
road from Yorkshire to the metropolis was left 
open to the approach of the insurgents. Henry 
was already on his march. The snowball had 
increased as it rolled along ; and the small body 
of twenty followers, with whom he had landed, 
swelled, before he i cached London, to about 
sixty thousand armed men. He stayed in the 
capital no longer than was requisite to flatter the 
citizens, and secure their goodwill.: and con- 
tinuing his march to the west^ entered Evesham 
on .the slime . day that Y ork reached Berkley. 
After an interchange of rnessagesi, the dukes 
met in the church of the castle. ; betbre they. s.e- 
parated, the doom of Richard was sealed.*" The 
regent, whether he wbfb Jii^imiidated by the 
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CHAP, power, or deceived by the protestations of his 
V . ' ^ nephew, espoused the same cause : with united 
armies, to the number, of one hundred thousand 
men, they laid siege to the castle of Bristol : and 
' sir Peter Courteney the governor, though he re- 
fused to treat with Henry, chnsented to sur- 
render the place at the command of the regent. 
The earl of Wiltshire, Bussy, and Green, were 
executed the next morning without the formality 
of a trial. York remained at Bristol : Henry 
with his own forces proceeded to Chester.'®* 
Richard Three weeks had elapsed since the landing of 
returns, exiles, and there were yet no tidings of Rich- 

ard, whose ignorance of these events had been 
prdlonged by the tempestuous state of the 
weather. The first who brought him the alarm- 
ing intelligence was the chancellor, sir Stephen 
Scroop. “ Ha!” exclaimed the king, “fair 
uncle of Lancaster, God reward your soul : for 
had I believed you, this man would not have 
injured me. Three times have I pardoned him: 
this is the fourth offence he has committed.” 
* It was immediately resolved that the earl of 
Jpalisbury should sail with as many men as could 
embark on ‘board the ships in the harbour of 
Dublin : and that the king should lead the rest 
. - to Waterford, and follow with the fleet ■which 
lay in that port. The earl landed at Conway, and 
sununoned the^natives of Wales to the royal 


V : ' ^ V in Wals. 358, 
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standard. A respectable army was soon formed: 
but Richard did not appear according to his > — 
promise : distressing reports were circulated 
among the troops : and, after waiting a fortnight, 
the royalists deserted their commander, and re- 
turned to their homes. A fcAv days later, the 
king, ignorant of the event, arrived in Milford- 
liaven with the dukes of Albemarle, Exeter, and 
(SuiTey, the bishops of London, Lincoln,, and 
Carlisle, and several thousands of the troops, 
who had accompanied him to Ireland. With 
such a force, had it been faithful, he might have 
.made a stand against his antagonist: but on the 
second morning when he arose, he observed 
from his window that the greater part had.«aL His army 
ready disappeared. A council was immediately 
summoned, and. a proposal made that the king 
should flee by sea to Bourdgaux : but the duke 
of Exeter objected that to quit the kingdom in 
such circumstances was to. abdicate the throne. 


Let them proceed to the army at Conway. ^ There 
they might bid defiance to the enemy : or at all 
.events, as the sea would still be open, might 
thence sail to Guienne. His opinion prevailed ; 
and at midnight the king, in the disguise of a 
priest, his two brothers of !Ex«ter , and Siwrey, 
the earl of Glocester, the bishop of Carlisle, sir 
Stephen Scroop, , and sir William Feriby, Avith 
eight others, stole away from the army, and. di- 
rected their route towards Conway. In, the 
morning the duke of Albemarle, and sir Thojmas 
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eHAP. Percy steward of the household, hastened to 
' — join Hemy : the common men dispersed, and 
were stripped and beaten by the Welsh.'® 

Tiic king The royal party with some difficulty but witli- 
Ctmway. O'*** accident reached Conway, where, to 
&eir utter disappointment, instead of a nUme- 
rbus foree, they found only the earl of Salisbury 
with a hundred men. In this emergeney the 
Aiig. «. king’s brothers undertook to visit Henry at 
Chester, and to sound his intentions; and dur- 
ing their absence Richard, with the earl of Salis- 
bury, examined the castles of Beaumaris and 
Carnarvon ; but finding them without garrisons 
or provisions, the disconsolate wanderers re- 
turned to their former quarters. 

When the two dukes were admitted into the 
presence of Henry, theylient the knee, and ac- 
quainted him with ^heir message from the king. 
He took little notice of Surrey, whom he after- 
wards confined in the castle : but leading Exeter 
aside,^oke with lira in private, and gave him, 
insteaePof the hart, the king’s lively, his own 
badge of the rose. But no entreaties could in- 
duce him to allow them to return. Exeter was 


We havfr two^r^latbns of the capture of Richard, both writteu 
by persons ia his suite. The one belonged to th& library of the king 
of Trance, No. 6448 ; and an abridgment of it has,bcen4iublished 
by Gaillarij, i^ccounU and Extracts of MSS. ii. p. 160. The other 
is in the British Museuhi, Harl train MSS. No. 1610. It has bceii 
frequently consulted by Stow, 310-— 322 , ^d M/. Turner ii. 241 , 
From these two accounts are collected all the partirulars rclaling 
tb the kifrg from his'laddiii^ lilMiis arrival in tuniion^ 
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obsei'vcd to dropateAr; when the duke of Al- 
beinarle said to him tauntingly : “ Fair cousin, ' — J—' 
“ be not angry. If it please God, things shall 
“ go well.” 

The immediate object of- Henry was to secure is deceiv- 
the royal person. He was pleased to learn from eaUu/''^ 
the envoys the place of Richard’s retreat ; and 
detained them at Chester, that the king, instead 
of making his eseape, might await their return. 

The earl of Northumberland was instantly dis- 
patched at the head of four hundred men at arms 
and a thousand archers, with instructions not to 
display his force, lest the king should put to 
sea, but by artful speeches and promises to di’aw 
him out of the fortress, and then majee bini 
prisoner. The earl took possession in his jour- 
ney of the castles of Flint, and Rhuddlan : and 
a few miles beyond the latter, placing his men 
in concealment under a rock, rode forwards with 
only five attendants to Conway. He was readily 
admitted; and to the kiug’Sianxious inquiries, 
about his brothers replied, that he ha'd left them 
well at Chester, and had brought a letter from 
the duke of Exeter. In it that nobleman said, 
or rather was made to say, that full credit might 
be given ito the offers of the bearer. These 
offers were : that Richard should promise to 
govern and judge his people by law : that the 
dukeSi of Exeter and Surrey, the earl of Salis- 
bury, arid. the bishop of Carlisle, should submit 
to a trial ia.parliameiit, dii the charge of haying 
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CHAP, advised the assassination of Glocester: tliat 
> ^ Henry should be made grand justiciary of the 

kingdom, as his ancestors had been for one 
hundred years : and that, on the concession of 
these terms, the duke should come to Flint, ask 
the king’s pardon on his knees, and accompany 
or follow him to London. Richard consulted 
his friends apart. He expressed his approba- 
tion of the articles : but bade them secretly be 
assured, that no consideration should induce 
him to abandon them on their trial ; and that 
he ■would gtasp the first opportunity of being re- 
venged on his and their enemies. The bishop 
proposed that Northumberland should be sworn 
to the Qbservance of the conditions. Mass was 
accordingly performed : the earl took his oath 
on the host; and “like Judas,” says a Avritcr 
who was present, “ perjm’cd himself on the body 
“ of our Lord.” 

Carried a -A-S Northumberland departed to make ar- 

rangements for the interview at Flint, the king 
said to him': “ I rely, my lord, on your faith, 
“ Remember your oath, and the God who heard 
it.” After dinner he followed with his friends 
and their servants to the number of twenty-two. 

, They came to a steep declivity, to the left of 
which was the sea, and on the right a lofty rock 
overhanging the road. The king dismounted, 
(ind was descending on foot.; when he suddenly 
exclaimed, “ I am betrayed.. God of Paradise, 
“ assist me ! Do you not see banners and pen- 
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“ nons in the valley ? ” Northumberland with CHAP, 
eleven others met them at the moment/ and af- . . 

fected to be ig-norant of the circumstance. 

“ Earl of Northumberland,” said the king, “ if . 

‘'I thought you capable of betraying me, it is ' 

“ not too late to return.” — “ You eannot return,” 
the earl replied, seizing the king’s bridle I 
“ have. promised to conduet you to the duke of 
“ Lancaster.” By this time he was joiired by a 
hundred lances, and two hundred archers ’ on 
horseback : and Richard, seeing it impossible to 
escape, exclaimed : “ May the God on whom 
“ you laid your hand, reward you and your ac- , 

“ complices at the last day ; ” and then turning 
to his friends added : “ AVe are betrayed : but 
“ remember that our Lord Avas also sold, and 
“ delivered into the hands of his enemies.” 

They reached Flint in the evening : and the HU corn- 
king, as soon as he Avas left Avith his friends, 
abandoned himself to the reflections which his 
melancholy situation inspireil. He frequently 
upbraided himself with his past indulgence to 
his present opponent: “Fool that lAvas!”he 
exclaimed : “ thrice did I save the life of this 
“ Henry of Lancaster. Once my dear uncle his 
“ father, on Avhom the Lord have mercy ! Avould 
“ have put him to death for. his treason and vil- 
“ lany. God of Paradise! I rode all night to 
“ save him : and his father delivered him to 
“ to do with him as I pleased.; How true is the 
“saying, that we have no greater enemy, than 
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CHAP. “ the man whom we have preserved from the 
. j “ gallows ! Another time he drew his sword on 
“ me, in the chamber of the queen,' on whom 
“ God have mercy ! He was also the accomplice 
" of the duke of Glocester, and the earl of Arun- 
“ del: he consented to my murder, to that of 
“ his father, and of all my council. By St. John, 
“ I forgave him all : nor would I believe his 
father, who more than once pronounced him 
“ deserving of death.” 

viewwiUi' imfortunate king rose after a sleepless 

iimry. night, heard mass, and ascended the tower to 
watch the arrival of his opponent. At length 
he saw the army, amounting to eighty thousand 
men,'® winding along the beach till it reached 
the castle, and suiToundcd it from sea to sea. 

. He shuddered and wept : but was aroused from 
his refledtions by a summons to dinner. The 
earl of Salisbury, the bishop, and the two knights 
sir Stephen Scroop, and sir William Feriby, sate 
with him at the same tabic by his order; for 
since they were all companions in misfortune, 
he would allow no distinctioh among them. 
While he was eating, unknown persons entered 
the ball, insvilting him with sarcasms and 
threats as soon as he rose, he was summoned 
into the court to receive the duke of Lancaster. 
Henry came forward in complete armoui', with 


■ 1 have adopted the smaller number. The Harlcian MS. swells 

it to 100,000 men. 
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the exception of his helmet. As soon as he saw 
the king-, he bent his knee, and advancing a few 
^aces, he repeated his obeisance. “ Fair cousin 
“ of Lancaster,” said Richard, uncovering him- 
self, “ you are right welcome.” — “ My lord,” 
answered the duke, “ I am come before my.time. 
“ But I will shew you the reason. Your people 
“ complain that for the space of twenty^ or two- 
“ and-twenty, years, you have ruled them rigo- 
“ rously : but, if it please God, I will help you 
“ to govern better.” The king replied : “ Fair 
“ cousin, since it plcaseth you, it pleaseth me 
“ well.” Henry then addressed himself succes- 
sively to the bishop and the knights, but refused 
to notice the earl. The king’s horses were im- 
mediately ordered : and two lean and miserable 
animals were brought out, on which Ricliard 
and Salisbury mounted, and amidst the sound of 
trumpets and shouts of triumph followed the 
duke into Chester. 


CHAP. 

III. 


At Chester writs were issued in the king’s is con- 
name for the meeting of parliament, and the ^heXo^er, 
presei'vation of the peace.'** Henry dismissed Aug. i[). 
the gi’q^itcr part of his army,- and prepared to 
conduct his prisoner to the capital. At 'Litch- 
field Richard seized a favourable moment to let 


himself down frona his window : but was retaken Aug. ai. 
in the garden, and from that moment subjected 
to much greater restraint. In the neighbour-; 


Rym. viii. 84. Brady, iii. 4t9.' 
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Sep[. 1. 


Resigns 
the crown 


hood of London they separated. Henry, accom- 
panied by the mayor and principal citizens, pro- 
ceeded to St. Paul’s, prayed before the high altar,* 
and wept a few minutes over the tomb of his 
father: the king passed,- through Westminster 
to thp Tower, and as he went along, was greeted 
with curses, and the appellation of “ the bastard,” 
a word of ominous import, and prophetic of his 
approaching degradation.’* 

When the duke first landed in England, he 
had sworn on the gospels, that his only object 
was to vindicate his right to the honours and 
possessions of tbe house of Lancaster. If this 
were the truth, his ambition had grown with his 
good fortune. He no\v aspired to exchange the 
coronet of a duke for the crown of a king. After 
several consultations it was resolved to combine 
a solemn renunciation of the royal authority on 
the part of Richard, with an act of deposition on 
the part of the tjvo houses of parliament, in the 
hope that those whose scruples should not be 
satisfied with the one, might acquiesce in the 
other. To obtain the first, the royal captive was 
assailed with promises and threats. Generally 
he abandoned himself to lamentation and de- 
spair : occasionally he exerted that spirit, which 
he had formerly displayed. ‘‘ Why ani 1 thus 
“ guarded,” he asked one day; “ am I your ' 


. This alluded to & report which had^;j)een spread, that he wag 
not the son of the black prince, but of a canon, of Bpurdcaux. 
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king or your prisoner?” — “ You are my king, 

sir/’ replied the duke with coolness ; “ but the ’ 
“ council of your realm has thought proper to 
“ place a guard about you.” On the day be- 
fore the meeting of parliament, a deputation of 
prelates, bUrons, knights, and lawyers, waited 
on tlic captive in the Tower, and reminded him, 
that in the castle of Conway, while he was per- 
fectly his own master, he had promised to resign 
the crown on account of his own incompetency 
to govern. On his reply that he was ready to 
perform his promise, a paper was given him to 
read, in which he was made to absolve all his 
subjects from their fealty and allegiance, to re- 
nounce of his own accord all kingly authority, 
to acknowledge himself incapable of reigning, 
and worthy for his past demerits to be deposed ; 
and to swear by the holy gospels that he would 
never act, nor, as far as in him lay, suffer any 
other person to act, in ppposition to this resig- 
nation. He then added, as from himself, that 
if it were in his power to name his successor, he 
should choose his cousin of Lancaster, who was 
present, and to whom he gave his ring, which 
he took from his own finger.'*’ 

Such is the account of this transaction in- 
serted by the order of Henry, in the rolls of 
parliament : an accountj.-.the accuracy of which 
is liable to strong, suspicion. It is difficult tQ 
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Rot. Pairl. iii, <116, 417. 
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CHAP. 



Sept. 1. 


Resigns 
the crown 


hood of London they separated. Henry, accom- 
panied by the mayor and priiieipal citizens, pro- 
ceeded to St. Paul’s, prayed before the high altar,* 
and wept a few minutes over the tomb of his 
father: the king passed jtli^ough Westminster 
to tlip Tower, and as he went along, was greeted 
with curses, and the appellation of “ the bastard,” 
a word of ominous import, and prophetie of his 
approaching degradation.*® 

When the duke first landed in England, he 
had sworn on the gospels, that his only object 
was to vindicate his right to the honours and 
possessions of the house of Lancaster. If this 
were the truth, his ambition had grown Avith his 
good fortune. He now aspired to exchange the 
coronet of a duke for the croAvn of a king. After 
several consultations it Avas resolved to combine 
a solemn renunciation of the royal authority on 
the part of Richard, Avith an act of deposition on 
the part of the tjvo houses of parliament, in the 
hope that those Avhose scruples should not be 
satisfied with the one, might acquiesce in the 
other. To obtain the first, the royal captwe Avas 
assailed with promises and threats. Generally 
he abandoned himself to lamentation and de- 
spair : occasionally he exerted that spirit, Avhich 
he had formerly displayed. Why' am I thus 
guarded,” he asked one day; “am I your ' 


This alUitled to a report which had'ibeen spread, that he was 
not the son of the black prince, but of a canoiv of Bpiurdeaux. 
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“ king or your prisoner ?” — “ You are my king, CHAP. 
“ sir,” replied the duke with coolness ; “ but the ' ' — 

“ council of your realm has thought proper to 
“ place a guard about you”’ On the day be- Sept. 29. 
fore the meeting of parliament, a deputation of 
prelates, borons, knights, and lawyers, waited 
on the captive in the Tower, and reminded him, 
that in the castle of Conway, while he was jier- 
feqtly his own master, he had promised to resign 
the crown on account of his own incompetency 
to govern. On his reply that he was ready to 
perform his promise, a paper was given him to 
read, in which he was made to absolve all his 
subjects from their fealty and allegiance, to re- 
nounce of his own accord all kingly authority, 
to acknowledge himself incapable of reigning, 
and worthy for his past demerits to be deposed; 
and to swear by the holy gospels that he Avould 
never act, nor, as far as in him lay, suffer any 
other person to act, in ppposition to this resig- 
nation. He then added, as from himself, that 
if it werc in his power to name his successor, he 
should choose his cousin of Lancaster, who was 
present, and to Avhom he gave his ring, which 
he took from his OAvn finger.'*’ 

Such is the account of this transaction in- 
serted by the order of Henry, in the rolls of 
parliament: an account,. the accuracy of which 
is liable to strong suspicion. It is difficult to 

‘••Rot. Pari, iiu ^16, 417. 
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CHAP, believe that Bichard had so much command 
^ over his feeling^s, as to behave with that cheer- 
lulness wliich is repeatedly noticed in the re- 
* cord; and the assertion that he had promised 
to resign the crown, whj^ he saw Northumber- 
land in the castle of Conway, is not only con- 
tradictory to the statement of the two eye-wit- 
* nesses, but also in itself highly improbable. 
From the fate of Edward II., with which he had 
so often been threatened, he must have known 
that it was better to dee to his transmarine do- 
minions, which were still open to him, than to 
resign his crown, and remain a prisoner in the 
custody of his successor. 

Is also tie- The next day the two houses met amidst a 
great concourse of people in Westminster hall. 
The duke occupied his usual seat near the 
throne, which was empty, and covered with 
Sept. 30. cloth of gold. The resignation of the king was 
read: each member. standing in his place signi- 
,fied his acceptance of it aloud : and the people 
with i-epeated shouts expressed their approba- 
tion, Henry now proceeded to the second part 
' of his plan, the act of deposition. For this pur- 
pose the coronation oath was first read : thirty- 
three articles of impeachment followed, in 
which it w'as contended, that Richard had vio- 
lated that oath: and, thence it was concluded, 
that fie had by his niiilti'onduct forfeited his title 
t^' the throne. Of . the a^^iea, those, which 
bear the hardei^t or the king'i ai^B the part he 
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was supposed to have had in the death of the CHAP, 
duke of Glocester, his revocation of the par- > 

dons formerly granted to that prince find his , 
adherents, and his despotic conduct since the 
dissolution of .parliam|ht. Of the remainder, 
some are frivolous, many might, with equal 
reason, have been objected to each of his prede- 
cessors ; and the others rest on the unsupported 
assertion of men, whose interest it was to paint 
him in the blackest colours."*^ No opposition ' 
had been expected: when, to the astonishment 
of the Lancastrians, Thomas Merks, the faithful 
bishop of Carlisle, arose, and in a tone of manly 
defiance, vindicated the character of Richard, 
denied the right of the two houses either to de- 
pose him, or to pass by the next prince of the 
blood ; and ridiculed the story, which had been 
industriously circulated, that Edmimd earl of 
Lancaster, and by the mother’s side ancestor to 
the present duke, was in reality the elder bro- 
ther of Ed'ward I., and therefore the real heir to 
the throne. The moment he sate down, he was 
taken into custody, and carried a prisoner to 
the abbey of Sf. Alban’s.'®® This act of tyranny , 
silenced every objection : ‘the deposition of Rich- 
ard was voted, unanimously : and eight com-" 
missioners ascending a tribunal erected before 


Rot. Pari. 41T — Hall, 10,11. Bradj^ in. 
438. Writers differ as"w' the exact time when [he bishoji made 
his Speech, h^i. all agree as to its eul>9tu)cet ^ 
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CHAP, the throne, pronounced him degraded from the 
state and authority of a king, on the ground that 
he notoriously deserv’ed such punishment, and 
had acknowledged it under his hand and seal on 
the preceding day. Sir William Thirnyng, chief 
justice, was appointed to notify the sentence to 
the captive, who meekly replied, that he looked 
• not after the royal authority, but hoped his 
cousin would be a good lord to him.'“ 

Henry The rightful possessor was -now removed from 
the throne. But, supposing it to be vacant* 
sioii. what pretensions could Henry of Lancaster ad- 
vance to it? By the law of succession it be- 
longed to the descendants of Lionel, the third 
son of Edward III. ; and their clainj had been 
formally recognised in parliament. All waited 
in anxious suspense, till the duke rising from 
his sedt, and forming with great solemnity the 
sign of' the cross on his forehead and breast, 
pronounced the following words : “In the name 
“of the Fathei', Son, and Holy Ghost, I Henry 
. . “of Lancaster, challenge this realm of England, 
“ and the crown, with all the members and ap- 
“ purtcnances, as that I am descended by right 
.“ line of blood, comhig from the good lord, 
“ king Henry III., and through that right that 
“ God, of his grace, hath sent me with help of 
“ my kin and of my friends to recover it : the 
“ which realm was iri point to be undone for 

' - Rot. Parl.'iii. 433, 4t4. 
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default of governance, and undoing of good CHAP, 
“laws.” In these extraordinary terms did Lan- ^ .. 

caster advance his pretensions, artfully inter- 
mixing an undefined claim of inheritance,*®* 
with those of conquer and expediency : and 
rather hinting at each, than insisting on any. 

But, however difficult it might be to understand 
the ground, the object of his challenge was per- 
fectly intelligible. Both houses admitted it 
unanimously: and as a confirmation, Henry 
produced the ring and seal, which Richard had 
previously delivered to him. The archbishop 
of Canterbury now took him by the hand, and 
led him to the throne. He knelt for a few mi- 
nutes in pi’ayer on the steps, arose, and was 
seated in it by the two archbishops. As soon 

lie descended from Henry HI both by father and mother. ] 

Henry III, 

_J 

I ' ( 

Edward I. king, Edmund, earl of Lancaster. 

Edward ll. king. Henry, earl of Lancaster, v 

Edward III. king. Henry, duke of Lancaster*. 

John of Ghent, duke of Lancaster. ' = Blanche, dutchess of Lancaster. 

Philippa, queen of Portugal, Henry IV. Elizabeth, Jutchess of Exeter. 

But he roiild not claim by the father’s side, because the young earl 
of March was sprung from the duke of Clarence, the elder brother 
of John of Ghent: nor by the motor’s side, because she was 
sprung from Edmund of Lancaster, 'la younger brother of Edward i: ; 

It was pretended that Edmund >Yas the elder brother : but it was 
never proved. To this tale the bishpp of Carlisle alluded iq bis 
speech before 
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CHAP, as the acclamations had .subsided^ the primate 
» ^ stepping forward, made a short harangue, in 

which he undertook to prove, that a monarch in 
the vigour of manhood was a blessing, a yoimg 
and inexperienced prin^%as a curse to a people. 
At the conclusion the king rose. “ Sirs,” said 
he, “ I thank God, and you, spiritual and tem- 
“ poral, and all estates of the land : and do you 
“ to w'it, it is not my will that no man think 
“ that by way of conquest I would disinherit 
“ any man of his heritage, franchises, or other 
“ rights that him ought to have, nor put him 
“ out of that that he has, and has had by the 
good laws and customs of the realm : except 
“ those persons that has been agaii^ the good 
“ purppsc, and the common profit of the 
“ realm.” 

With the authority of Richard had expired 
that of the parliament, and of the foyal offieers. 
Henry immediately'summoned the same parlia- 
ment, to meet again in. six days, appointed new 
officers of the crown, and as soon as he had re- 
ceived their oaths, retired in state to the royal 
apartments. Thus ended this eventful day, with 
the deposition of Richard pf Bourdeaux, and the 
succession of his cousin Henry of Bolingbroke, 
/rhe features of Richard were handsome, but 
feminine ; his manners abrupt ; his utterance 
embarrassed. He possessed some taste for li-> 


Hot. Farl. iii. 422!, 423. 
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terature, and occasionally gave indications of 
resolution and spirit. But he was passionately 
fond of parade and pleasure : and the loss of his 
crown has been sometipacs attributed to his ex- 
travagance and pecuiiiaiy exactions. It would, 
however, be difficult to prove, that his expenses- 
were greater than those of his predecessors : it 
is certain, that his demands on the purses of his 
subjects were considerably less. “ What con- 
“ cern have you,” he once observed to the com- 
mons, “ with the establishment of my house- 
“ hold, as long as I maintain it without asking 
you for assistance?”'®^ His misfortunes may 
bo more correctly traced to the early age at 
which he Pibunted the throne, and to the precau- 
tions taken by his mother and her friends to de- 
feat the supposed designs of his uncles. By 
these he was estranged from the princes of his 
blood, whose pride refused to pay court to a boy ; 
and whose neglect compelled him to fix his 
affections on his ministers and companions. 
Jealousies and rivalry ensued, which ended in 
the celebrated commission of government, and 
the ruin, perhaps originally undeserved, of the 
royal favourites. When the king had recovered 
the exercise of his authority, he reigned in com- 
parative tranquillity for a long period; but his 

Rot. Part. 339. Richard appears from his will to liave; placed 
several sums, his own property, in different places of security, to the 
amount uf 91,000 marks. Ryra. viii. 77. , 
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CHAP, conduct in the twenty-first and twenty-second 
years of his reign^ betrayed such a thirst for re- 
venge, and habit of dissimulation, such despotic 
notions of government; and so fixed a purpose 
to rule without contr(il;?thatno reader can be 
surprised at the catastrophe which followed. 
We may, indeed, abhor the ^viles by which he 
was ensnared ; may sympathize with him in his 
prison ; and may condemn the policy which 
afterwards bereaved him of life : but at the same 
time we must acknowledge, that he deserved to 
be abandoned by the people, on whose liberties 
he had trampled; and to forfeit that authority 
which he sought to" exalt above the laws and 
constitution of his country. | 
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CHAP. IV. 

HENRY IV. 

SUKNAMED OF BOLINGBROKE. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


F.mpernrs of Ger. 
WinrR.slBua 14110. 
Huliert 1410. 

i'ii'iNinuiid, 


Kinys of Szoiland. 
Robert III..-. .1405. 
Jamea I. 

King of Fran re. 
Charles VI. 

King of Spain, 

Henry III. 

m 


- 


Popes. 

Botiirnre IX 1404. 

Innairent Vfl. .. .,14liG. 

Gregory XII 1409. 

Alexanripr V 1410. 

John XXIII. 


CORONATION OF THE NEW KING INSURRECTION DEATH CF 

RICHARD WAR AGAINST THE SCOTS REBELLION OF THU 

FERCIES INSURRECTION IN YORKSHIRE HFiBELLlON OF 

OWEN GLENDOUR TRANS.* CTIONS WITH FRANCE — SETTLE- 
MENT OF THE CROWN DEATH OF THE KINO PRIVILEGES' 

AND AUTHORITY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS HTATUTES- 

AGAINST THE LOLLARDS. 

The new king assumed the name of Heniy IV., 
and was crowned within a fortnight after the de- 
position of his predecessor, on the anniver^)^ rion°of' 
of the day in which he went into banishment. Henry. 
The ceremony was performed after tl^. usual Oct, is. 
manner, but with this addition, that the sword, 
which he wore when he "landed at Rayen^purn; ^ 
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CHAP, was borne naked, on his left hand, by the earl of 
Northumberland during- the procession 
Proceed- The new parliament had already assembled : 

and as its members were the same individuals 
liamcnt.^i ,who sate in the last, displayed an equal obsequi- 
ousness to the will of the monarch. All the vin- 
dictive acts of the twenty-first year of the late 
reign were repealed ; the proceedings of the 
eleventh year against the favourites of Richard 
were recalled into force ; and the attainders of 
the earls of Arundel and Warwick were re- 
versed. The introduction of an act of settle- 
* ment would have supposed the possibility of a 
doubt as to the king’s title to the crown. This 
was therefore avoided : but, his eldest son was 
created prince of Wales, duke of Guienne, Lan- 
caster, and Cornwall, and earl of Chester ; and 
was declared in parliament the apparent heir to 
the throne. The name of the earl of March, the 
real claimant, was never mentioned. His friends 
wisely withheld his right from discussion : and 
• the king was S4tisfied with keeping him and his 
brother (the eldest was only in his seventh year) 
:in an honourable confinement at the royal castle 
of Windsor.* 


Tlie lords, who had formerly appealed the 



* The earl received the isle Man, which had belonged to sk 
William le Scroop earl of Wiltshire, in fee for himself and his heirs 
for the sili^ice of carrying this sword at the present and all future 
[iDoronationsv R,yiii. yiri. 89 . 91 . 95., ’ . 

f llpti Patl. ill, 484,4^6. Hytn. viuw91-^B4« 
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duke of Glocester and his associates of treason, CHAP. 

IV. 

were now summoned to justify their conduct. 

They all made the same defence : that they had 
neither advised nor framed the appeal ; that they appellants, 
were compelled to put their seals, to it by the • 
threats of Richard; and that in prosecuting it they 
were no more guilty than the other lords, who in 
consequence had condemned the appellees. The 
discussion of this subject revived all the animo- 
sities of the last reign ; and the lord Fitzwalter 
charged the duke of Albemarle with treason to 
Richard ; thedord Morley, the earl of Salisbury' 
with treason to both the late and the present 
king. The opprobrious terms of liar arid traitor 
were bandied about from one side of, the house 
to the other ; no less than forty gauntlets of de- 
fiance were thrown on the floor : and it required 
all the prudence and authority of Henry to silence 
these passionate disputants. The consequence, 
however, proved favourable to the appellants ; 
whose only, punishment was the loss of the ho- 
nours and the estates which they had obtaiiied 
from Richard in reward for their appeal. The 
dukes of Albemarle, Surrey, and Exeter, the 
marquess of Dorset, and, the earl of Glocester, 
descended to the inferior rank from w'hich they 
had been raised, and became again earls of Ru^t- 
land, Kent, Huntingdon, 'and Somerset, and 
lord le Despenser.® . 

’ Rot. Pari. iii. 449— 453. Itis.singuIar lhE(t though . 

testified such 4 dulihe to the earl of Salisbury, and had cidled upon 
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CHAP. 

Salutary 

Jaws. 


To prevent the recurrence of those vindictive 
proceedings, which had twice disgraced the last, 
and, from the temper of the lords, threatened to 
disgrace the present reign, several.useful statutes 
were enacted. One confined the guilt of treason 
to the offences enumerated in the celebrated act 


of Edward III. ; another abolished appeals of 
treason in parliament, and sent the accuser to 
the established courts of law ; a third declared 
that the authority of parliament should never 
ijQore be delegated to a committee of lords and 
Commons ; and a fourth forbade, niidcr the hea- 
viest penalties, any person besides the king to 
give liveries to his retainers. These badges had 
long been^one of the principal expedients, by 
which the great lords were enabled to increase 
their power, and to maintain their quarrels. 
Whoever wove the livery, was bound in honour 
to espouse the cause, of the donor: and it Avas 
worn not only by those Avho received fees, or 
were engaged in actual services, but by as many 
as. were Avilling to accept it as an honour, or in 
token of friendship, or with a vicAV to future 
emolument.^ 


him for his defence, he was unnoticed irt the jiidgmenl. He had 
not indeed received any additional title for the appeal, and therefore 
colild hot be punished like his associates. Still it is strange tliat he 
should escape without any notice at all. 

* Rot.? JParl. iii. 4*38. 443. Statf^ Hen. IV. c. 10. 14, In the 
summer of this year a sect of fanatics suddenly appealed in Italy 
called Bianchi and Albati, because they wore a long white gown, 
and covered their faces with a white veil^ that th^y might not be 
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Before the close of the session the lords spi- 
ritual and temporal were charged by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the part of the king, to 
keep the resolution they were about to make an 
inviolable secret : and then the earl of Northum- 
berland delivered to them a ‘message, asking 
their advice respecting the future treatment of 
the deposed monarch, whose life the king was 
resolved to preserve at all events. They an- 
swered that he should be conducted secretly to 
some Castle, where no concourse of people could 
assemble ; should be placed under the custody 
of trusty officers ; and should be excluded from 
all communication with such as had formerly 
been in his service. Four days later the king 
came to the house, adjudged the unfortunate 
Richard to imprisonment for life, and ordered 


known. To the amount of some ihou.sands they assembled in dif- 
ferent [daces, and iindertouk pilgrimages of eight or ten days; 
during which they walked in procession from town to tow-n, fol- 
lowing a large crucifix, chahiing hymns, and fasting on bread and 
water. They were opposed hy the pope, and severely forbidden in 
France. Henry in this parliament issued a proclamation with the 
assent of the lords spiritual and temporal, ordering that if any of 
them arrived in an English harbQur^ they should not be permitted 
to land. Rot. Pari. iii.>42{j. It U singular that some Italian and 
contemporary writers should say , that the. founders of the sect c-anie 
from England or Scotland (See Spondanu.s, i. b71); and that the 
description of them in the proclaihallon should be nearly the ^iatne 
as that of the itinerarrt priests in the 5th of Richard 11, In the 
iirst the fiianchi are called, gentz vesCuz de Blanqhe vesture, et soi 
pretendantz de grande saintete : in the othqr the preachers are 
termed, persones .en certains habitz souz dissinuil^hun de gr^nt 
saintee. lioi. Pari, iii, 124:. . , 
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him to be guarded in the manner suggested by 
the lords,* 

Henry was now in possession of the grand 
object of his ambition : but he soon learned^ 
that it was more easy to. win the crown than to 
retain it. The hostility of foreign princes, who 
continued to treat him as an usurper, and the 
wavering fidelity of his own subjects, of whom 
some panted to revenge the wrongs of the late 
king, and others were discontent that their ser- 
vices had not been more amply rewarded, kept 
him in a state of perpetual alarm. During the 
lapse of nine years he was constantly harassed, 
sometimes by secret attempts on his life, some- 
times by overt acts of rebellion, on one occasion 
by the inroads of the Scots, and on another by 
the descents of the French: but hLs powers 
seemed to grow with his difficulties, and by his 
vigilance, temper, and activity, be not only suc- 
ceeded in keeping the crown on his own head, 
but peaceably transmitted it to his posterity. 
For the convenience of the reader 1 shall ar- 
range these different occurrences under distinct 
heads. 


* Rot. Pari, 4^l0, 427. It should be observed that the members 
of this house of commons were in reality elected by the king. 
They had been chosen by writs issued in the name of Richard : but 
tliough the existence of the parliament was acknowledged to have 
expired at hia deposiLion, and on that acbount Henry summoned a 
new parlialnent ; yet the same representatives of the commons wero 
ordered to attend, without having been again returned by their 
constituents, 
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I. The first attempt agaiifst Henry was made 
by five of the lords appellants^ who had so nar- > — 
rowly escaped with their lives iii the last pavlia- Son^S^ie 
ment. Within a month after its dissolution lords ap- 

pellants. 

they agreed to hold a tournament at Oxford, and 
employ that opportunity to seize the person of 
the king, and subsequently to proclaim and libe- 
rate Richard. During the Christmas holidays 
they assembled : but one of their number was 
wanting ; and he, unknown to them, had proved 
a traitor. It is said that the earl of Rutland re- 
ceived a letter from some of his associates at 


table ; that his father, the duke of York, insisted 
on learning its contents ; and that the son, find- 
ing it impossible to conceal his secret, hastened 
to reveal it to Henry. However that may be, 
on the evening of the day appointed, the con- 1400. 
spirators with five hundred horse, surprised the ^ 
castle of Windsor ; but Heniy, warned by Rut- 
land, had left it in the morning, and was already 
in London ; where he liad issued writs for their 


apprehension as traitors,® and was employed in. ' 
levying troops to march agai^t them. Alarmed 
and disconcerted, they resolved to retire into , 
the west ; proclaiined Richard in all the towns 
and villages on their route ; and the next even- 
ing took up their quarters in’ Cirencester.^ The Thw fail 
mayor, who had already received the king’s writ, 
summoned the burghers, and the inhabitants of ; 


7 Ibid. 165. 


“ Rym.viii. 120, 
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CHAP, tlie neii^hbourhood ; and at niidnii^ht made an 
/ attack on the quarters of the earls of Kent and 
Salisbury. Every attempt to escape was re- 
pelled by the archers posted in the street ; and 
after a defence of six hours these unfortunate 
noblemen were compelled to surrender. They 
were conducted into the abbey: but a fire which 
burst out the next evening was attributed to 
their partisans ; and in the middle of the night 
they were brought forth and beheaded by the 
populace.® The lords Lumley and Despenser 
had proceeded forwards ; but met with a similar 
Jan. 9. fate from the citizens of Bristol. The earl of 
Huntingdon was taken in the neighbourhood of 
London, and put to death at Tleshy by the re- 
sentment of the tenants of the late duke of 
Glpcester. Henry was not displeased with these 
popular executions, since they removed the odium 
from himself: but he ordcj’cd the prisoners of 
inferior rank to be arraigned before the ordinary 
courts. Feriby and Maudlin, two of Richard's 
',cliap]bins, were executed at London/ sir Tho- 

Rot. Pari, iv., 10. The women appear to have been very ac- 
tive in the kind's cause, who lo reward the inhabitants of Ciren- 
cjBSter, made an annual grant uf fuur does and a hogshead of wine 
to the rnei)^ sind of siy Lucks and a hogshead of wine to the women 
of that town. Rym. viii. 250. i 

® Feriby was one of Richard's attendants at Conway and Fiiut. 
His companion sir Stephen Scroop was also accused : but the rea- 
der will be pleased to learn, that at his trial before the constable and 
maresch'dl he acquitted,, and his accuser condemned, Rym. 
viii. ICB, 
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mas Blount and sir Bennet Scly at Oxford.'® 

Having wreaked his vengeance on his enemies, ' — ' 
the king issued a proclamation, by which he 
forbade all executions by private authority, and 
threatened with the penalties of treason every 
person who should presume to put another man 
to death without due process of law. 

This unsuccessful attempt scaled the doom of Death of 
the late king. The carls had risen in the first 
week of January ; before the' end of the month, 
it Avas known that Richard had expired in the 
castle of Pontefract. It was said, that from the 
moment in which he heard of the execution of 


That the reader may form a notion of the barbarous manner 
ill which exerAitioiisfor treason were conducted, I will relate that of 
sir Thomas Blount in the words of a contemporary writer, ‘‘He 
“ was hanged: but the halter was soon cut, and he was made to 
“ sit on a bench before a great lire, and the executioner came with 
“ a razor in his hand, and knelt before sir Thomas, whose liands 
“ were tied, begging him to pardon his death, as he must do his 
“ office. Sir i’homas asked : ‘ Are you llie person appointed to 
deliver me from this world The executioner answered : ‘ Yes, 
sir, 1 pray you pardon me.’ And sir Thonlas kissed him, and 
“pardoned him his death. The executioner knelt dow'nj'^and 
“ opened his belly, and cut out his bowels strait from below the 
“ stomach, and lied them with a string that the wind of the heart 
“ should not escape, and threw the bowels into the fire. Then sir 
“ Thomas was sitting before the fire, his belly open, and his bowels 
“ burning before him. Sir Thomas Erpyngham, the king’s cham- 
“ berlain, insulting Blount, said to him in derision, ‘ Go seek a 
“ master that can cure you.’ Blount only answered: ‘ Te dcuiit' 
“ laudamiis. Blessed be the day on which I was born, and blessed 
“ be this day, for 1 shall die in the service of my sovereign lord,' 
“ the noble king Richard.’ The executioner knelt down before him, 
“ kissed him in an humble inanner, and soon after, his head wis 
“ cut off, and he was quartered.^' ^Relation, 8cc. MS, p- 
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CHAP, his brothers the earls of Kent and Huntingdon, 
^ > he had obstinately refused to take any nourish- 

ment. But the report obtained little credit ; and, 
though the king repeatedly asserted his inno- 
cence, both natives and foreigners refused to be- 
lieve that the man, whose ambition had seized 
the crown, would feel any scinple in taking the 
life of his rival. The general belief was, that 
. Richard had been starved to death by the orders 
of Henry, and that he lingered fifteen days be- 
fore he expired.'* According to another account 
(mentioned by a contemporary), sir Robert Ex- 
ton with seven assassins arrived at Pontefract 
on the eighth day after Henry had left Windsor. 
When Richard saw them enter his cell, aware of 
their design, he darted into the midst of them, 
wrested a battle-axe from one of the number, 
and laid several at his feet. But Exton gave 
him a stroke on the back of the head which 
brought him to the floor, and with a second 
stroke deprived him of life.'* In whatever man- 
nen he died, Henry’s agents concealed the truth 

” Scroop, archbishop of York at the time, mentions liis death by 
hunger, but adds (Aug. Sac. ii. 365) ut vulgariter dicitiir. The 
great argument in favour of this opinion is drawn from the expo- 
g sure of the body to the view of the public. But it should be re- 

membered thaJ: the stroke said lo be given t^ Richard by Exton. 
was on the back of the head, and that the only part of the body 
which was uncovered, was from the eyebrows to the throat: cor- 
pus ostensum fuit, ea pars saltern corporis per quod Cognosci pote- 
rat, facies scilicet ab ima parte frontis usque ad guttur. Otter- 
hunte, 229 . 

Kelatiun^ &c. MS. p. 330. Babian, p, 3t7. 
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with such fidelity, that it could never be dis- 
covered. As the body was conveyed to London, 
it was exposed to publie view with the lower 
part of the face uncovered, that the spectators, 
acquainted with the features of Richard, might 
be satisfied of its identity. Henry attended at 
the obsequies at St. Paul’s, and commanded the 
interment to be performed at Langley: but his 
son and successor removed the body to West- 
minster, ahd deposited it among the remains of 
the kings of England. 

Among the persons implicated in this con- Arrests, 
spiracy were two distinguished ecclesiastics, Ro- 
ger WaldcnWnd Thomas Merks. The former, 

^ 4i ■ * 

on the attainder and banishment of archbishop 

Arundel, had been raised to the see of C'antei"- 
bury ; but, as soon as the sentence pronounced 
against that prelate had been reversedf the pope 
revoked the bulls of institution granted to Wal- 
den, on the ground that they had been surrep- 
titiously obtained: and that prelate was of course 
left without either jurisdiction or revenue. Merks 
was the intrepid bishop of Carlisle, with whom 
the reader is already acquainted. Henry, hav- 
ing in the face of the late declaration of parlia- 
ment, prevailed on the pope to translate him to * 
a bishopric outf'of the kingdom, to Cephalonia in 
the isle of Samos, had released him from his 
prison in the abbey of St. Alban’s, and allowed 
hint! to go at large.-' Both these prelates were 
now arrested on suspicion, and conunitted to 
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CH-AF. the Towel'. Walden contrived to aequirc the 
L / royal favour, obtained his liberty, and after some 
time was raised, at the solicitation of the pri- 
mate, to the bishopric of Jjondon. ButMerks 
was brought to trial before a commission ap- 
pointed by the king, and condemned to suffer 
the punishment of a' traitor. Henry, however, 
out of respect to his character, granted him a 
pardon : he was allowed, at the prayer of the 
pope, to obtain ecclesiastical preferment: and 
died at last rector of Toddenham, in the county 
of Glocester.'® 

War with H. One of the charges against the late un- 
fortunate monarch was, that he hatfejdegenerated 
from the military virtues of his family. Anxious 
to escape a similar reproach, the new king de- 
termined to signalize the commencement of his 
reign by Sn expedition into Scotland. He hinted 
, the design to his parliament ; but it was thought 
imprudent to hazard discontent by the impo- 
Feb. 9. sition of new taxes ; and in a great council of 
the spiritual and temporal peers, it was agreed, 

: that the former should give to the king a tenth 
of their incomes, and the latter should serve in 
the army with a certain number of men, for a 
June b. limited period, at their own charges.'^ Henry 
summoned all persons possessed W fees, wages, 
or annuities, granted by Edward HI., the black 
prince, 'Richard II., or the duke of Lancaster, to v 


’’ Rym.viii. 1G5, R^.yui. 1^5. 
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meet him at York under the penalty of for- CHAP, 
feiture;'* and from the banks of the Tyne dis- * 

patched heralds to king Robert, and the barons 
of Scotland, commanding them to appear before 
him in the castle of Edinburgh, on the 23d of 
August, and to do him homage for the Scottish 
crown and their several fiefs. He marched to 
Leith without opposition : but the castle of 
Edinburgh was in the hands of the duke of 
Rothsay, the eldest son of the king, who de- 
.rided the pompous claims of his adversary, and 
offered to decide the quarrel in equal combat 
with one, tw^ or three hundred Scottish, against Augi 22 | 
the same nuj'^ifter of English, knights.’® Henry 
ridiculed the p%posal ; and waited several days 
for the arrival of the Scottish army, under the 
duke of Albany, who acted as regent during the 
infirmity of the king. But the duke was too 
.prudent to attack an enemy, who was already 
defeated by famine: and the English, having 
consumed their provisions,' retired in haste with- 
in their own borders. It was a useless and in- 
glorious expedition : but it afforded the king an 
occasion to exhibit, to his followers and the 
enemy, a moderation miknown in the annals of 
Scottish warfare. Frpni humanity, or policy, he 
laboured to mitigate the horrors of invasion: 
his f>rotection was instantly afforded to all who , 
asked it; and the royal banner displayed from ^ 

Ibid. 148. 


“ Ibid. 155. ?,5 t; 
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CHAP, the steeple of the church, or the turret of the 
V ^ castle^ secured the village and its inhabitants 
from the violence and rapacity of the soldiers,'^ 
RepoTte This unsuccessful expedition encouraged the 
** partisans of Richard, who had been taught to 
still ahve. l)elieye that he was still alive; that he hod taken 
refuge at the Scottish court; and that he would 
shortly return to England at the head of a Scot- 
tish army. The report obtained credit in both 
kingdoms : associations were formed ‘in favour 
of the dethroned monarch : and every act of the 
new government was invidiously scrutinized, 
1403 . and severely condemned. The king issued pro- 
clamation after proclamation againel the authors 
of false reports ; and directed a ^lft$ment of his 
Conduct to belaid before the freeholders of each 
Ejecu- . shire, at the next county court. Sir Roger 
tions. a natural son of the black prince, 

. 4' nine Franciscan friars, whose order had always 
been patronized by Richard, and other persons, 
in different places, were executed as traitors, for 
haying affirmed '^hat f;ho late kipg was yet liv- 
- hig,'’ ' In the mean t^nie the war raged on the 
borders of the two realms. ; The Scottish earl of 
M^ch, who, on i^ccount of some real or imagi- 
nary iinj dry,"* had giyCn up Hs; fealty .to his own 

} ■ !■-"* ' ": ." ’' ■rl ' S ' v' ' " 

' ■.-”.,Fordun, W; lU,.::., 

Rym. Mj. 861— 36r' 'Otterburne, 334.. * 

^ The injury which he ms the cause in p Uher to Henry, , 

d&i^'ij|uDi)ar, isth" tlwt'hb ii greily Wm^it 
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sovereign, and done homage to Henry, directed CHAP, 
the inroads of the Percies into Scotland : and the v y ‘ / 
earl Douglas, who held the lands of the exile, 
exhorted the lords of the Lothians to retaliate 
by making similar incursions into Northumber- 
land. It was agreed that each chieftain slvDuld 
hold the command in rotation : but in the se- 
cond of these expeditions the invaders were in- 
tercepted by the earl of March on Nesbit moor ; 
their commander, Hepbum of Hales, with many J«ie sg. 
of his companions, perished ; and the remainder, 
the flower of the Lothian chivalry, were made 
prisoners.^ The earl Douglas, to revenge this 
. loss, solicited^ and obtained the aid of the duke 
of Albany. ’ At the head of ten thousand chosen' 
troops, he burst through the marches, and spread 
the havoc of war along each banlt of the Tyne: Battle pf 
But the earl of Northumberland, his son Henry 
Percy sumamed Hotspur, and the earl of March, Sept- 14 . 
as sembled an army in th e rear of the plunderers, 
and at Milfield, near Wodller, awaited their re- 
turn. On Holyrbod day wais fought a great and 
decisive battle, The Scots occupied 'the hill of 
Homildon ; the English the opposite emirichce. 

Percy brdered his archers’ to descend into the 
valley,%oih'which they discharged their arrdtvs’ 
with, such force and precision,; that they pro- 
voked Douglas 'i^th his m^n at arms to advance, 






now jiis t 
F. vui 99. ^ ‘ 


li uu 
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c^P. and attempt to disperse them. The arehers re- 

from his horse ': , the foremost and braves t of his 
companions experienced a similar fate ; and the 
restj disheartened and in confusion, fled towards 
the Tweed. Many were lost in attempting to 
cross that river eight hundred were left on the 
field of battle. Among the wounded and cap- 
tives were Douglas himsdf, Murdac Stewart, the 
son and heir, of the regent, the earls of Moray 
and Angus, two barons, eighty Freijch and Scol^ 
tish knights, and many gentleman ,of the first 
families in. Scotland. It is remarkable, that in 
this battle the English men at arms never, drew 
the sword. It was won by the archers alone, 
whose superior strength and dexterity had long 
been acknowledged by all the nations of Eu- 
rope.^^ • 

Treat- ’f'he earl of Northumberland attended the' 
"^prison- b^xt parliament with his prisoner Murdae i^tew- 
ers. art, and six other captives, three Scottish, and 
Oct. 20. three French knights. They were introduced 
to Henry in his palac^ at Westminster. I'hey 
hnelt thrice, at the entrance of the hall,, in the 
iniddle, and at the foot of the throne ; where 
sir Adam Forster, by the command of Murdac, 
thus addressed the king. Most excellent and 

"Otterb. ssr. Ford. XV, 14. llyni. ix. 96, 


tired slowly ; and, halting at intervals, with re- 
peated vollies arrested the progress of the enemy. 
Douglas was pierced with six wounds, and fell 
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“ dread prince, my lord, who is here present, 
“ has directed me to request, both for himself 
and his companions, that you would treat them 
“ honourably and graciously, according to the 
“ law of arms.” Henry coldly replied, that they 
were welcome; and Forster proceeded to ex- 
hort him to spare the further effusion of Chris- 
tian blood, and to .treat of peace with his lord, 
who had been furnished with full powers for that 
purpose. ‘ But the king upbraided the speaker 
with his former cunning arid duplicity, alleging, 
that had it not been for the fair but deceitful 
promises of Forster, be should not ha.ve retired 
from Edinburgh in his last compaign. Turning, 
however, to Murdac, lie exhorted him to bear 
his captivity with resignation, and to recollect 
that he had been taken like a true knight on the 
field of battle. He then bade them rise, and in- 
vited them to dine at his table.“ 


CHAP. 

IV, 


III. The next year was signalized by a most Rebellion 
extraordinary attempt. Tlie very men, who had 
raised Henry to the throne,'undertook to pre- 
cipitate him from it. What wbre the wrongs, 

'which prompted the Percies to take up arriis 
agiunst a prince of their own creatiori, it is not 
easjjr to ascertain i 'by tnoderb writers their Con- 
duct is generally ascribed to the reseritment, 
raised by a royal order forbidding them to libe- 
rate of ransbiri their prisohers. But such pro- 


” Rot.l’arl. hi, 467. 
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CHAP, hibitions had frequently been issued by former 
■ kings; and Henry at the same time saved to 
the captors all their rights ; and soon afterwards 
^ 1403 . granted tb the earl of Northumberland, in re- 
ward of his services^ several valimble manors, 
and the greater portion of the lands belonging 
to the earl Douglas.®* The real origin of the 
quarrel is perhaps: that which was assigned by 
. the insurgents themselvesi In the. course of 
the war between, the English^ ahd lOwen Glen- 
dour, the Welsh chieftain, (a war which will be 
hereafter noticeid at greater length,) the: lord 
Grey ofRuthyn, and sir Edmund Mortimer, had 
fallen into the hands of the eneihy> Tbe fotmer 
was a stanch friend to the king, who allowed his 
relations to redeem him by the payment of ten 
thousand marks. The latter was uncle to the 
young earl of March^ the landul heir to the 
throne, and of course an object of jealousy to 
Henry, who, when his kinsmen solicited a simi- 
lar permission, gave them a peremptory refusal. 
This unexpected^ answer irritated Hotspur, who 
. had married Elisabeth, the sister* of Edmund; 

. his father the earl of Northumberland, and his 
uncle the earl of Worcester, shared his discon- 

“ Ryrti.viil.»®7B. 289. ‘ ' * ** Both the tincle Add nephew 

were Citlled Edmund, whence tome writers h^ve confounded them, 
and siippoted dtatit wits the .young earl of March, who. had fallen 
into the' hands of Owen. He was at thii time only t^ yeart of 
age, and .continued during the whole: of this feigu. in.. the; king’s 
custody. See Ryih. viii. 308. 69t. SOB. 639. ; ■ : 1 
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tent;? and Scroop the archUshop of York, tp CHAP, 
whom they applied for advice,^ exhorted them toiv—y' ■< 
despise the authority of an usurper, and to draW 
the sword in the cause of the rightful heir A 
numerohs and powerful confederacy was formed: 
the earl Douglas, in return for his liberty, en- 
gaged to join in the (JuarreL with all his retain- 
ers ; and Owen is stud to have given to Morti- 
mer his daughter in marriage, and to have pro- 
mised an aid of twelve thousand men. . Hotspur 
(his father was confined to his bed by sickness) 
assembled an army, under the pretext of oppos- 
ing the duke of Albany, who had entered the 
Lothians;^ and as sooii as he had been joined 
by Douglas and his Scots, directed his march 
towards the borders of Wales. ^ On his road his 
numbers were swelled by the arrival of his uncle 
with a strong body of archers from Cheshire : 
and immediately a manifesto was published, in 
which the insurgents complained, that the king 
by his prodigality squandered away the treasure 
of the nation ; arid that his favourites, by their 
ascendancy over the royal mind, excluded the 
great lords from all access to the throne.. Henry, 
who was already , on his march to the north, con-?, 
descended to reply, that the larger portion of 
the supplies ypted. in the last parllanient bad 
been paid to the Percies themselves, to defray 

Harding, apud '*-The Hereditary -Right of (be Crown,'' p.B«, 

Ford, XV. IT.: 
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CHAT, the expenses of the Scottish war; and ofiFered 
. ' — them a safe eonduct to come to his court, expose 
their grievances, and return home. He had 
July 18. reached Burton upon Trent, when he heard of 
. the route of the enemy : and turning to the left 
.to prevent, their junction with the Welsh, en- 
tered Shrewsbury at the moment that the insur- 
; gents appeared in sight from the walls. Hot- 
July 90. . spur retired to Hartleheld at a short distance ; 
and preparations were mftde on both sides for a 
general engagement.^ 

Defiance According to the laws of chivalry the confe- 
Vercles derates sent the king a defiance, which has been 
preserved by Harding, who was at that time in 
the service of Hotspur, and accompanied him 
the next day to the field of battle. In this in- 
strument the Percies pronounce Henry false and 
^ peijured. 1°. Because on his return to England 
he had sworn before them at Doncaster, that he 
would claim nothing more than his own inheri- 
tance and that of his wife ; and yet he had im- 
prisoned Richard his sovereign, had compelled 
. him by threats to resign the crown, and under 
colour of that resignation had taken upon him- 
self the style and authority of king: 2“. Because 
at the same time he had sworn that he would 
‘ n#er consent to the imposition of any taxes 
■ without the previous consent of the parliament; 
and yet he had frequently caused tenths and 

Rym. viii. 313. . Wah.aeBi OttPi-bi 
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fifteenths to be levied by his own power and CHAP, 
the dread which he inspired : 3’. Because he had ^ - 

also sworn that Richard, as long as he lived, 
should enjoy every royal prerogative; and yet 
had caused the same prince to be kept for fif- 
teen days without meat or drink in the castle of 
Pontefract, whereof he died : 4°. Because at the 
death of Richard he had kept possession of the 
crown, which then belonged to the young earl 
of March, the next anfl direct heir : 5°. Because, 
though he had sworn to govern according to 
law, he had treacherously and against the law 
destroyed the freedom of election, and caused 
his own creatures to be returned as representa- 
tives of the counties in parliament ; and lastly, 
because he had declared the Percies traitors for 
having negociated with Owen'Glendour for the 
release of sir Edmund Mortimer, after the royal 
. permission had been refused. They then con- 
clude thus : “ For these reasons we do mortally 
“ defy thee, and thy acccomplices and adherents, 

“ as traitors, and subverters of the common- 
" wealth and kingdom, and invaders, oppressors, 

“ and usurpers, of the rights of the true and di- 
rect heir of England and France ; and we in- 
“ tend to prove it this day by force of arms with 
“ the aid of Almighty God." * 

This defiance is printed at length from the Harlcian MS. 42. 
f. 152, in ‘‘ The Hereditary Right of the Crown,*' p. 02 — B4, and 
in Hall, f. 21; but tlie latter, of his own authority, has made Ed- 
mund Moi^timer, tiie earl of March. 
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-■'CMAf. When Henry had perused the defiance, he 
replied, that he had no time to lose in Writing 
Iwcr ***" answer: that he would prove by the sword 
that the quarrel of the Percies was false and 
feigned: and that he had no doubt but God 
would give him the victory over perjured trai- 
tors.” The next morning was fought one of the 
most obstinate and bloody battles recorded in 
English history. 

Battle of The two atmies were nearly equal, consisting 
sbrewa- gf about fourteen thousand men of ap- 

Juiyji. proved valour. As soon as they were arrayed 
in front of each other, the king, apprehensive of 
the result, sent the abbot of Shrewsbury to his 
opponents, with pmposals of peace, which after , 
a long hesitation/jlere rejected by the advice 
of the earl of Worcester. “ Then, banner, ad- 
“ vance,” cried Henry. The air resounded with 
the adverse shouts of “ St. George,” and “ Espe- 
“ ranee, Percy ; ” and the archers on both sides 
discharged their arrows with the most murder- 
ous eflect. Percy and Douglas, who had long 
been rivals for glory, and were esteemed two of 
. the most valorous knights in Christendom, rush- 
ed with thirty attendants into the centre of the 
enemy. Every thing yielded before them. The 
king’s guards were , dispersed : the earl of Staf- 
ford, sir Walter Blount, and two others, Who, to 
deceive the enemy, wore the royal anps, were 
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slain : the standard was beaten to the ground ; 
and the prince of Wales received a wouod in 
his face. Their object had been to kill or secure 
the person of Henry-; buthe, by the advice of 
the Scottish earl of March, had changed his 
armour; and was performing the duty of a vcu 
liant warrior in a distant part of the held. The 
two chiefs, disappointed in their expectations, 
determined to cut back their way thorough the 
enemy, who had closed behind fhem; and they 
had nearly etfected their purpose, when the 
Npnthumbrian fell by an arrow, which seems to 
have been shot at random, and pierced his brain. 

With him fell the* courage and the confidence of 
his followers, who, as soon as their loss was as- 
certained, fled in every direction. The battle 
had continued three hours : the killed and 
wounded on the part of the king amounted al- 
most to five thousand, on that of the insurgents 
to a much greater number. Among the pri- 
soners were the earl Douglas, and the earl of 
Worcester, the baron of Kinderton, and sir 
Richard Vernon. The first received from the 
conqueror all. that courtesy which was usually 
shewn to foreign prisoners of high rank : the 
other three suffered the punishment of traitors.?® July 23. 

^ OW^rb. 542-^244. Ypodig. NeuEt- 560. f. 82. Rym. 

viii. 320. If we may believe a manircsto by the Yorkshire insur* 
gents, aflfet* the body of Hetry Percy had been solemnly buried, 
tho king ordered it to be dug up, placed on the pillory, beheaded, 
and quartered. Aog* Sac. ii. 366 . ^ - 
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, The morning after this victory the king dis- 
patq^ed orders to the earl of Westmoreland and 
Robert Waterton, to oppose the progress of the 
earl of Northumberland^ who had recovered jroni 
bis. indisposition, and was marching at the head 
of his retainers through the county of Durhain.^* 
But he soon received the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death of his son and his brother, 
and of the destmetion of their party; and re- 
turning by NeT^castle, which shut its gates, re- 
tired to his castle of Warkworth, and disbanded 
bis forces. At the command of the conqueror he 
repaired with a small retinue to York, where he 
was received with evident marks of dissatisfac- 
tion. His protestations that Hotspur had acted 
in disobedience to his commands, and that the 
troops which li^- ^ad raised, were intended to 
reinforce the roy'^ army, were neither admitted 
nor rejected ; but the earl was detained in safe 
though honourable custody, to plead his cfiuse 
in the next parliament. Meanwhile Henry 
issued orders for the arrest oh the. lady RUsar 
beth, the widow of Hotspur ; compelled , .the 
Northumbrian knights to swear fealty, tp him 
against their earl ; and promised^ pardon .tq all, 
who shpuld throw themselves on his meroy.®^ * 

? : When the parliament assembled, the earJ pre- 
sented, to the king his petition, acknowledging 
that' he had b!roken the law by .the -giving of 


" Eym. viiir 31?..; ; 


Rym. viii, 323, 333. 338. 
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liveries, and the gathering of his retainers : but CHAV, 
reminding Henry that he had in obedience to s ^ '»/ 
his command surrendered himself at York; and 
had received from him an assurance that “ all 


“ graceless he should not go.” The king had 
cohlmissioned the judges to decide on the na- 
ture of the offences, which the earl had con- 
fessed; but the lords, declaring that the judg- 
ment belonged to them, pronounced that he 
had not been guilty either of treason or of fe- 
lony, but only of trespasses, for which he was 
bound to pay a fine at the king's pleasure. He 
then swore fealty to Henry, to the prince of 
Wales, to the other sons of the king, and their 
issue ; and in return obtained a full remission 
of all fines and penalties. As report had in- 
cluded several prelates and lords among the 
conspirators, he solemnly declared that he knew 
nothing to the prejudice of the duke of York, 
or of the archbishop of Canterbury, or of any 
other person generally suspected, but that he 
held them all to be, and to have been, true and 
faithful subjects to their sovereign.*” 

Before the conclusion of the session, was a cojntrr- 
passed an act of amnesty, from ^;he benefit of 
which were excepted three persons of the name 
of Serle, Ward, and Donet.” They had engaged 


” Rot- Pari- iii. 524 — 52G. The duke of York who had fallen 
under suspicion was £d warily the former earl oF Rutland. He had 
lately succeeded to the honours and estates of his falhefi Rott 
Pari. iii. 533. ^ Rot, Pari. iu. 544. 
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CHAP, in a plot to persuade the public of the existence 
> — of kin^ Richard. Serle had been chamberlain 
to that prince, and had retired to 'Paris, whence 
the report of Richard’s escape had called him to 
Scotland. Disappointed in his hope of finding his 
master alive, he prevailed on Ward to person- 
ate the deceased monarch ;^ and having coun- 
terfeited Richard^s privy seal, dispatched in his 
name letters to his friends in' England. Many 
were deceived ; but Henry had the good fortune 
to discover all the secrets of the conspiracy by 
the arrest of the messenger, who probably was 
Donet. Several abbots, who had expressed their 
belief that Richard was still living, were thrown 
into prison r and in addition the old countess 
of Oxford, the mother to the unfortunate duke 
of Ireland, who had distributed harts of gold 
and silver, the favours usually worn by the ad- 
herents of the late king. At last Serle himself 
June 24. entrapped by the artifice of sir William Clif- 
ford, and conducted to the lririg at the castle of 
Pontefract. He is said to htive disclosed eveiy 
particular respecting th6 ’plot': and having been 
drawn on a sledge^thrbugh all the towns be- 
tween PohtefAct and London, suffered the usual 

IV. 7%e unsuccessful is^ue of these subCes- 

: I ■■ 'i - ; "-i 

ye»r» nfterwarij “ the foi)I,'iiiho pretended the ' 
" dqad king Richard, was still Uying in Scotland.’' Kot^ P;»l. 

' iii. 584.'" ':v 

* Otterb. 245, Biff.' Wals. arc, 3«. * » • ■ 
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sive insurrections, however it might disappoiiiti CHAP, 
did not extinguish the hopes of the king's ene^ / , 

mies. The families of the slain still thirsted 
for revenge ; and the annual taxes which Henry ; 
was compelled to demand, augmented the dis^ March, 
content of the people. To relieve his poverty 
he had made an attempt, with the aid of the 
commons, to resume the grants of the crown, 
and to seize on some portion of the property of Oct. t . 
the church ; and this attempt, though it proved 
unsuccessful, served to exasperate the minds 
of the most . considerable among the laity and 
clergy .®^ In the beginning pf tlie year a Woman,; 
the relict of the lord Spenser who had been exe- 
cuted at Bristol, undertook to liberate from con- 
finement the yonng earl of March and his bro- 
ther. By means of false keys she procured ac- i 405 . 
cess to their apartment, conducted them out of ' 
the castle of Windsor, and hurried them away 
towards the frontiers of Wales. But Henry’s ^ - 
good fortune never deser.ted him. The alarm 
had been given : the fugitives were quickly pur-; 
sued : the two princes re-occupied their former 
apartment; and the lady, on her examination 
before the council, perhaps to sooth the king’s 
resentment, perhaps to excite his alarm, accused . Fe^- it . 
her brother the duke of York, of being privy 
not only to her attempt, but to several other 
conspiracies against him. Henry, who could’ 
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CHAP, not but recollect how often that prince, under 
^ the titles of duke of Albemarle, and earl of 
Rutland, had proved faithless to his associates, 
ordered him to be immediately arrested. If we 
may believe the suspicious language of the royal 
writs, he confessed his guilt : in his own petition 
he appears confident of proving his innocence. 
HftTch 13 . All his estates were seized for the king’s profit ; 
and the duke himself languished in prison, till 
the power of Henry was so firmly established, 
that he cared little for the resentment or the 
hostility of a duke of York.’’® 

Insupec- The king had assembled two great councils of 
Yorkshire, barons and prelates at London and St. Alban’s j 
and to his disappointment found in them a ge- 
neral disinclination to approve|of the measures 
which he proposed.®* Among t^ie more violent 
opponents of the government th^Jord Bar- 
dolf, who from St. Alban’s repiured^o the earl 
of Northumberland. That nobleman, though 
he had been restored to his estates, had been 
deprived of the offices of constable and warden 
of the marches, and Lad been compelled to sign . 
an obligation to deliver into the king’s hand, 
within a certain period, the castles of Berwick 
and Jedburgh, with their appurtenances, in' ex- 

” Rym. viii., 3BC. 3B8. Wals. 372., Otlerb. 250. The lady 
Spenser in proof of her assertion produced her champion, William 
Maidstone, and offered to be burnt, if he should be vanquished. 
The duke accepted the challenge/ but Henry imprisoned him. 
Oliterb, ibid, ” Wals. 373. 
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change for other lands of the same value.^ He CHAr. 
readily listened to the counsel of Bardolf^ and 
determined to make another attempt in opposi- 
tion to Henry. At the same time the earl ma- 
reschal, the son of the late duke of Norfolk, dis- 
contented that his hereditary office of mareschal 
should be possessed by the earl of Westmoreland, 
communicated his views to Scroop the archbishop Arch- 
of York, an enthusiastic defender of the claim of 
the earl of March. This prelate was brother to 
the faithful and favourite minister of Richard, 
the earl of Wiltshire, whom Henry had ordered 
to be executed at Bristol. He had long' enjoyed 
the love and the veneration of the people ; and 
the influence naturally attached to his station, 
was increased by the affability of his manners, 
the fame of his learning', and the sanctity of his 
life. He had already exhorted Henry to repent 
of his perjury and treason to Richard ; and to a 
question from the earl of Northumberland had 
replied, that all who had contributed to place 
the present king' on the throne, were bound, in 
justice to the real heir, to drive the usurper 
from it. It was not difficult for the discontented 
to draw a prelate of these sentiments into their 
party; though it is probable that he wais not 
admitted into all their secrets. His object, he 
always asserted, was the reformation of griev- 
ances, and the restoration of harmony among 
the principal lords. , The first who appeared in May. 

viii. 3G4. 
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CHAP, arms was sir John Falconberff, and three other 
IV’' ^ 

knights in Cleveland: but they were immedi- 
ately attacked, and dispersed by prince John, 
Henry’s third son, and the earl of Westmore- 
land."** At the same time an instrument, divided 
into ten articles of accusation against the king, 
was fixed on the doors of the churches in York 
and the neighbourhood. It ran in the names of 
A. B. C. D. proctors of the commonwealth of 
England ; and charged Heniy with perjury, re- 
bellion, usurpation, the murder of his sovereign, 
irreligion, extortion, and the illegal execution of 
many clergymen and gentlemen.^ Eight thou- 
sand men assembled at Shipton on the moor, a 
few miles from York, with the archbishop and 
May 29. the earl mareschal at their head. To disperse 
them, the prince, with the earl of Westmore- 
land, hastened to the forest of Galtres, The 
latter requested and obtained a conference with 
the opposite leaders, in the open space between 
the two armies. ' The archbishop declared that 
•he had come, not to make war but peace, and 
particularized the different grievances which he 
thought it necessary to redress for the prospe- 
rity of the kingdom. By some it is said, that 
the earl deceived the simplicity of the aged pre- 
late, by assenting to all his proposals : by 
others, that he persuaded him to disband, his 
followers, as the only means of appeasing the 

liot. Pari. viii. 604. 


Ang. Sac. 362, 
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king, and procuring a favourable answer to his. 
petitions. However that may be, both the arch- 
bishop and the earl mareschal were unexpect- ] 
edly and forcibly conducted to the army of the ' 
royalists ; and the insurgents, learning’ the cap- 
tivity of their leaders, retired to their homes." 
Henry, at the first rumour of these commo- 
tions, had marched towards the north : at Pon- 
tefract the two captives were presented to him, 
and ordered to follow the court to Bishopsthorp, 
a palace belonging to the primate. There the 
king commanded the chief justice Gascoigne to 
pronounce on them the sentence of death : but 
that inflexible judge refused, on the plea that 
the laws gave him no jurisdiction over the life 
of the prelate ; and that both he and the earl 
had a right to be tried by their peers. A more 
obsequious agent was found in a knight of the 
name of Fulthorpe, who by the king’s order, 
called them both before him, and ^vithout in- 
dictment or trial, condemned them to be be- 
headed.. Scroop immediately exclaimed: “ Th# 
'' just and true God knows that I never intended 
“ evil against the person of king Henry; and 
“ I beg you to pray, that my death may not be 
“ revenged upon him or his friends.” The judg- 
ment was immediately carried into execution. 
The archbishop sulfered with the constancy, and 
acquired among the people the reputation, of a 

RQt..Farl. yiii. 605. Otterb. 255, 256, Wals. 373. 
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CHAP. ■martjT. To the body of the earl was allotted a 
' — grave in- the cathedral : his head was placed on 
a pike, and fixed upon the walls.** It is remark- 
able, that when the king, in parliament, required 
the temporal peers to declare the archbishop 
and the earl traitors, they replied, that accord- 
ing to the representation given by prince John, 
their offence seemed to be treason ; but that they 
were unwilling to decide without more delibe- 
ration, and desired that the question might be 
postponed till the next parliament, when every 
peer should be eompellcd to attend, and to give 
his opinion.** Henry had the prudence to ac- 
quiesce; and the matter was laid at rest for 
ever. Hence it niay be fairly inferred, that the 
peers believed the assertions of the archbishop, 
and did not conceive him guilty of levying w nr 
against his sovereign.*® 

Flight of From York, which he deprived of its fran- 
Northuni*/ cliises, Henry advanced with thirty thousand 
Lerland. men against the earl of Northumberland. That 
nobleman, sensible of his inability to resist so 
jplming a force, had concluded a treaty 
pie regent of Scotland, and endeavoured 
letter to the duke of Orleans to interest 
French court in his favour.*^ He had de- 


“ Ang. Sac. ii. aro. “ Rot. Pari. iii. 606. 

On this account, and on account of the style of the instrument, 
I have great doubt, whether the “ articles'' before mentioned c^uld 
be tracei to the archbishop. 

Rot, Pari, viii, 605, From this letter it appears that the death 
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livered the town of Berwick to the Scots, who, 
on the approach of the royal forces, set it on 
fire, and retired beyond the borders. The earl 
and lord Bardolf accompanied them. The castle 
made a show of resistance : but a shot from an 
enormous piece of nrdnance shattered one of 
the towers ; the garrison in dismay threw open 
the gntes ; and the son of the baron of Grey- 
stock, with his principal officers, was immedi- 
ately executed. Henry successively reduced the 
other castles belonging to his enemies, and re- 
turned in triumph into the south. 

But, though the king, at the head of a vic- 
torious army, might despise the murmurs of his 
subjects, who condemned the execution of the 
archbishop, he found it expedient to palliate or 
justify his conduct to pope Innocent VII. ^yhose 
predecessor Gregory XII. had published a pro- 
visionary sentence of excommunication against 
all who had been concerned in the death of that 
prelate. Henry alleged in his own defence that 
Scroop had levied war against his sovereign, a 


CHAP. 

IV. 


of Eichard was still considered as doubtful. The earl says that 
he has levied war against Henry of Lanca.ster, the ruler of Eiig- 
“ land, to support the quarrel of his sovereign lord the king Rich- 
“ an], if he is alive, and to revenge his ^eatli, if he he dead : and 
“ also to support the right quarrel, which his dread lady the queen 
“ of England, may reasonably hrfve to the kingdom of England.” 
Carte has given to these words a meaning which they cannot bear; 

to obtain justice for the queen in point of her jointure." (Carte, 
p. 667.) They perhaps allude to her right in the supposition ef 
her husband being still alive. 
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IV. 


His return 
aud death. 


1407. 
Dec. 3. 


crime which the laws of England punished with 
death ; that he was made prisoner after a battle 
in which his followers, amounting to eight thou- 
sand men, had been defeated; that the royalists 
clamorously demanded his punishment, and 
threatened to join the rebels, if he were spared ; 
and that the king reluctantly gave his consent, 
to prevent the evils which must have ensued, if 
his armed followers had taken the execution of 
justice into their own hands.'“ What impres- 
sion this answer made on the mind of Innocent, 
is uncertain ; but he ordered the excomimmica- 
tion to be removed from all who declar|^»em- 
selves sorry for the part, which they lu^acted 
in the death of the archbishop.'*® 

For more than two years, Northumberland 
with his companion in exile wandered from 
place to place, sometimes requesting aid from 
the Scots, sometimes consulting the insur- 
gents in Wales. Henry employed every arti- 
fice to obtain possession of their persons : they 
with equal vigilance defeated all his schemes, 
and sought the opportunity of inflicting 
some signal vengeance on ^their antagonist. 
Their hopes were awakened by the contests in 


** The reader will observe that it is impossible to reconcile this 
account with tlmt which has previously been given from our his- 
torians. i\re we to accuse them of disguising tbe truth put of en- 
mity to the houy of Lancaster, or the king of invei ting falsehoods 
to appease ttu^ntiff ? 

£p, apud KaynaUI, v. 391. 
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the parliament of 1407, and by the discontents 
created by the heavy subsidies, which the king ^ v 
demanded of his people.'’® A correspondence 
was opened with sir Thomas Rokeby : but the 
report that they were deceived by the artifice 
of that officer, rests on the very doubtful credit 
of Buchanan. In the beginning of the next 
year the earl and Bardolf burst into Northum- 
berland, surprised several castles, raised the 
tenantry, who were still attached to their exiled 
lord, and augmenting their numbers as they 
advanced, penetrated as far as Knaresborough, 
where they were joined by sir Nicholas Tempest, 
who had distinguished himself in the cause of 
the archbishop. It is supposed to have been 
the policy of Rokeby, to oppose no obstacle to 
their progress, that he might intercept their re- 
treat. But having collected a body of tried 14 d 8. 
men, he now prevented them from crossing the 
river, and, following their footsteps, overtook 
them on Bramham moc'', in the neighbourhood 
of Tadcaster. The contest was soon decided 
between the rabble of the insurgents and an 
experienced soldiery. The earl fell in the field : 
Bardolf was taken, but died of his wounds : and 
the quarters of these noblemen were distributed 
among the principal cities in the kingdom. The 
fines exacted from their adherents supplied the 
royal wants : and the constant failure of every 


Jlot. Pari, iii, 609. 611. 
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CHAP, attempt to disturb, contributed at length to en- 
‘ — J—> sure, the stability of the king’s government.“^ 
Rebellion V. There was, however, another insurgent, 
Glendour. ^ 1^0 'with better fortune defied the power of 
Henry from the commencement to the end of 
his reign. Owen, commonly called Glendour, 
or of Glendourdy, who traced his descent from 
the last of the native princes of Wales, had 
been educated as “ an apprentice of the law ” 
in the inns of court, and had afterwards served 
as esquire in the household of the earl of Arun- 
del or of Richard II.'’" His small property lay 
contiguous to that of a wealthy and powerful 
neighbour, the lord Grey de Ruthyn, who, des- 
pising the weakness of the Welshman, with 
little ceremony added a portion of it to his own. 
Glendour presented to parliament a petition, 
which w'as strongly supported by the bishop of 
St. Asaph, but contumeliously rejected through 
1100. the influence of his opponent. He therefore 
seized the first opportunity, the absence of the 
king in his expedition into Scotland, to do him- 
self justice by force of arms. Henry resented 
the attempt as an insult to his authority : but if 
Owen was declared an outlaw by the English 
government, he on his part declared himself 
the rightful sovereign of Wales. The experi- 
ment proved that the spirit of freedom still lived 

“ RjTn. viii. 520.530. 515. Otterb. 201—203. Wals, STT. 

“Otterb. 230. Lei. Coll. ii. 310, Wals. 304. 
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ill the breasts of the natives. The claim of the 
,new prince was approved by them without 
investigation: adventurers hastened from the 
capital^ the universities, and every quarter of 
the kingdom, to fight under his standard and 
Glendour indulged the flattering hope of restor- 
ing the independence of his country. So anxious 
was Henry to crush this rebellion in its infancy, 
that within the space of two years he thrice led 
a powerful army into \^^ales ; and w^as thrice 
baffled by the policy of Glendour, who retired 
among the mountains, and left his enemy to 
contend against the inclemency of the weather, 
and the asperities of the country. By degrees 
the Welsh chieftain assumed a bolder attitude : 
and bis victories over the lord Grey on the 
banks of the Vurmvay, and sir Edmund Morti- 
mer, near Knygliton in Radnorshire, attended 
with the captivity of these two commanders, 
added to his power and reputation, and again 
brought the king into -he field.’*^ Henry as- 


CHAP. 

IV. 


1401. 


14012. 


June 22. 


Aug. 27. 


.13 ft ]7g|, The cotiiniDUs came before the king, and shewed, 
how the Welsh scholars at Oxford and Cambridge have left these 
* universities for their own country ; and how the Welsh labourers 
in dia'crcnt parts of the kingdom, have suddenly returned into 
' Wales, and have provided themselves with armoury, arrows, 
bows, and swords," &ic. Hot. Pari. hi. 457. Several temporary 
laws were accordingly made respecting the residence of Welshmen 
in England, and the security to be given for their loyalty. Ibid. 
472, 473. 476. 

Lei. Coll. ii. 310, 311. Otterb. 230, 231. 234. Rym. viii, 
159. 167. 181. 225. Vit. Rich. II. 172—176. The indignities, al- 
most incredible, offered to the dead bodies by the women of Wales, 
may be seen in Walsingham, p. 365. 
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CHAP, sembled all his forces at Shrewsbury ; divided 
. — them into three armies under himself, his eld- , 
est son, and the earl of Arundel ; and invaded 
Wales at the same time from three different 
quarters. Still all his efforts were unavailing’ : 
no enemy could be discovered : the heavens 
fought in the cause of the natives ; the valleys 
were deluged with rain : the king’s tent was 
carried away in a storm : and, as it was gene- 
rally believed that Glendour could “ call spirits 
“ from the vasty deep,” Henry consoled himself 
in his retreat with the notion that he had been 


baffled, not by the conduct, but by the necro- 
mancy, of his antagonist.’*’’ 

Is sui|- These repeated failures served to confirm the 
troops ^ power of Owen. The whole of the north, and a 
Pra"nce. great part of the south of Wales acknowledged 
j 140*. his authority : even Charles of France received 
une 14. ambassadors as those of an independent 
prince ; and by a treaty of alliance offensive and 
defensive, engaged to send him assistance when- 
ever it should be required.’”’ But Ileni'y hadnow^ 
committed the conduct of the war to his eldest 


son, a young hero of his own name, who by his 
activity and perseverance, and with the advice, 
of prudent counsellors, gradually undermined 
1405. the power of the Welshman. At Grosmont in 
Mar. 9 . Monmouthshire he gained a decisive victory 


" Rym. viii. 371. Otterb. 2S5, 336, Wah. 365, 
« Rym. viii. 356, 365. 383. 
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over Griffith the son of Glendour; and pur^ 
suing his career, reduced after a long siege the ' — J—> 
castle of Lampeder in Cardiganshire. But the Nov. i. 
French auxiliaries to the number, probably ex- 
aggerated, of twelve thousand men, had now 
arrived, and had taken Carmarthen. The king 
hastened to the assistance of his son : but no 
action of importance followed ; Henry, after the 
loss of fifty waggons conveying his treasure and 
provisions, retired; and the French, unable to 
subsist in a depopulated country, returned to 
their homes. 


Hitherto the eouncils of Henry had been dis-r is gradu- 
traetedby the attempts of his domestic enemies; dued!^^ 
after the fall of Northumberland, and the ter- 
mination of the insurrections in England, he 
was more at liberty to direct his attention to 
the war in Wales ; and to furnish his inde- 


fatigable son with every necessary supply of 
men and provisions. The progress of theprince^ 
though slow, was constivnt. At the end of four 
jijrears, the southern division of Wales had en- 
tirely submitted. The natives of the north, 
disheartened by their misfortunes, insensibly 
withdrew themselves from the standard of Glen- 


dour ; and that chieftain, appalled by the steady 
advance of his enemy, ordbred the greater part 
of his forces to burst into Shropshire, and ror 


Ibid. 390, 41^, 419. Otterb, Wals. 370, 374. Mon- 

atreli i, 13. 
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GHAP. vage the country, under the conduct of Rhecs 
^ ^ ap Du, .and Philpot Scudamore. Tliey were 
defeated, and their leaders .suffered the punishr 
nient of treason. We are told that this mis- 
fortune broke the spirit of Owen : that he wan- 
dered for a time amidst the mountains; and 
then repaired in the habit of a shepherd to the 
house of his daughter at Moningtou in Here- 
fordshire, whci'e he remained in concealment 
till his death. But this account must be erro- 
neous. From several writs, whic^h are still ex- 
tant, it appears that he contrived to spin out the 
contest among the wilds and mountains of 
Suowdun till long after the accession of the 
next sovereign.'’'* 

Henry’s VI. AVe may now return to Henry’s trans- 
t[ons with actions Avith foreign poAvers. It Avas to him a 
trance, n^ost fortunate circumstance, that Charles of 
France continued for many years subject to fits 
of insanity, occasionally interrupted Avith lucid 
intei’A’als : and that the government of that 
kingdom Avas divided and perplexed by the ain-^ 
bitious and opposite vicAvs of tAVO poAverful 
princes, the dukes of Burgundy and of Orleans. 
Henry on his accession perceived that a war 

Uyiii. viii. 711. 753. ix. 233. 330. The Jagt of these is a com- 
rais.siun given hy Henry V. and dated Feb, 24th, 141G, to sir Gil- 
bert Talbot to treat with Meredith, the son of Glcndoiir, concern- 
ing the submission of his father and the other rebels in Wales, if 
they desired it. From Rot. Pari. iv. 3TT, it is evident that Glen- 
dour himself never submitted. 
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with France, before his throne should be solidly 
established, might shake it to the ground : and ' — 
immediately after his coronation, dispatched 
ambassadors to Paris, to propose matfimonial 
alliances between the different members 'of the 
royal families, and to solicit a renewal of the 
truce still existing between the two crowns. 

The first proposal was rejected with scorn : to 
the second Charles replied, that he should fulfil 
every engagement which he had contracted 
with Richard. The French king was warmly 
attached tb that monarch : but his principal ob- 
ject at the time, was to procure the restoration 
of his daughter Isabella, of her jewels, and of 
two hundred thousand francs of gold, already 
paid into the English treasury. This money 
was part of the marriage portion, which, it had 
been agreed, should be repaid, if the princess 
became a widow before she had completed her 
twelfth year. To this demand Henry knew not 
how to reply. He could not spare so large a 
sum from his coffers ; he dared not ask it from 
his subjects. His first expedient was to pro- 
pose a marriage between Isabella and his own 
son : his second to consult the universities, i40o. 
whether by law the personal obligations of Rich- 
•ard had descended to his successor. Neither 
answered his hopes : but Charles with the na- 
tural solicitude of a parent consented to receive 
back his daughter with her jewels, and to re- 
serve the restoration of the money for subse- 
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CHAP, queint discussion. When the demand was again 
s — brought forward, the English envoys confounded 
Jutj 21. fhek adversaries by unexpectedly meeting it 
with an* opposite claim for one million five hun- 
dred thousand crowns, which still remained un- 
paid of the ransom originally owing for John 
king of France, who had been made prisoner 
at the battle of Poitiers.^ From that moment 
the French court preserved a profound silence 
on the subject. 

He is de- After the return of Isabella, Charles disdained 

fied by the i i i • mi 

count of to conceal his real sentiments. There was, in- 

St. Pol. deed, no declaration of hostilities, no interrup- 
tion of the external relations of amity: but the 
more powerful of the French nobility were en- 
couraged to insult Henry ; to plunder his sub- 
jects ; and to make descents on the most ex- 
posed parts of his dominions. To every com- 
plaint an evasive or offensive answer was re- 
turned : and for several years commisssioners 
fi'om the two governments assembled and ad- 
journed, re-assembled and separated, without 
ever coming to a settlement of their differences. 
The most enterprising of the king’s enemies 
was Walleran de St. Pol, who had married a sis- 
ter of the dethroned monarch. He possessed 
large estates, and offices of emolument in France, 
and for them was amenable to the French go- 


» See Rymer, viii. 108, 109. 128. 143. 153. 164. 186. iolKfos. 
aU. 315. . - , 
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vcrnment : but he was also a prince of the em- 
pire, and as such acted like an independent so- 
vereign. He believed, or pretended to believe, 
that it was his duty to revenge the fate of his 
brother-in-law : and the king of England re- 
ceived from Walleran’s herald the following de- 
fiance. “ To the most high and mighty prince 
“ Heniy duke of Lancaster, I, Walleran of Lux- 
“ emburgh count of Ligny and St. Pol, con- 
“ sidering the affinity, love, and confederation, 
“ which existed between me and the most high 
“ and mighty prince Richard king of England, 
” whose sister I married; and the death of 
“ the same king, of which you are notori- 
“ ously accused, and for which your reputa- 
tion is blemished ; and, moreover, the great 
“ shame and loss that I and my posterity of his 
“ line may suffer for the time to come ; and like- 
“ wise the indignation of Almighty God, and of 
“ all reasonable and honourable persons, if I do 
not expose myself to icvenge the death of the 
'' said king, to whom I was allied : on these ac- 
“ counts I give you to know, that in every man- 
“ ner in my power I will do you harm ; and 
“ every kind of injury by myself, my relations, 
" my men, and my subjects, I will offer you, 
“ both by sea and land without the kingdom of 
“ France, entirely for the reasons above re- 
“ hearsed, and not on account of any hostilities 
“ between my dread and sovereign lord the king 
“ of France, and the realm of !^ngland. And 


CHAP. 

IV. 


1402. 

Feb. 10. 
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CHAP. this I certify to you under my. seal, at my cas- 
V ^ " tie of Luxemburgh, the lOtli of February, 
“ 1402." This was followed by a singular exhi- 
bition. To testify his horror for the perfidy of 
the carl of Rutland, who had betrayed the se- 
crets of his accomplices to Henry, Walleran’s 
servants carried, by his orders, from the castle 
of Bohain the figure of a man decorated with the 
arms and device of Rutland, and in the dead of 
the night hung it on a gibbet at the gates of 
Calais. But his next operations were more se- 
rious. With a numerous squadron of ships he 
inflicted severe injuries on the inhabitants of the 
isle of Wight, and of the southern coast of Eng- 
land. Three princes of the house of Bourbon, 
embarking in the same cause, burnt the town of 
* Plymouth ; and the admiral of Bretagne swept 
the narrow seas, and carried as prizes into the 
French ports a large carrack, and forty-nine 
smaller ships, with nearly two thousand priso- 
ners.”’ , 

Anil chal- But that whicli sank still deeper into the mind 
thc^duke^ of the king was a challenge which he received 
oi'Orleans. from his former friend and sworn brother,*” 

1402. 

Aug. 7. 

Chroniques d’Enguerran de Monstrclet, vol. i. f. 13. A Fa- 
ria, 1596. 

That the reader may form an idea of the.se contracts of 
friendship, 1 will translate that which was given hy Loiii.s to Henry, 
who sent it back to him when he received the challenge. It be- 
gins with a long catalogue of sovereigns and princes, the. relations 
and friends of the contracting parties, whose interests are not to be 
affected by the present agreement. It then providcsi that there 
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Louis duke of Orleans, to fight with one hundred 
knights on a side in the marches of Gulenne. 

After a silence of more than four months Henry Dec. 
replied by a letter, in which he expressed his 
astonishment at the receipt of such a challenge 
during the truce between the two kingdoms, 
and from one who had sworn to live with him 
in perpetual amity ; reminded Louis that he was 
a king, and that kings did not condescend to 
fight in private combat with any but their equals ; 
and concluded by saying, that he should go 
to Guienne when he pleased, and take with him 
such knights as he pleased, and then his adver- 
sary might, if he chose, meet him in whatever 


shall be, always and without intermission, the good affection of 
“ true love between the dukes of Lancaster and Orleans, as be- 
tween true and honourable friends: that each shall always and 
in all places, be a friend and well-wisher to the friends and well- 
** wi.shers of the other, and an enemy to his enemies, as bccometii 
“ the honour and reputation of both: that at all times and in all 
places, in all things and concerns, each shall love, pursue, keep, 
“ and defend the health, the goi 1, the honour, and the estate of 
the other both in word and deed, diligently and carefully, and as 
far as can be done, honourably and worthily: that in lime and 
“ case of discord, debate and war, they shall aid and dcCciid each 
other with great desire, pure will, and perfect work, against -and 
towards all princes, lords, barons, individuals, com monal lies, 
colleges, universities, of whatever lordship, dignity, estate or con- 
“ dition they may he, by all means, remedies; acts, counsels, forces, 
“ aids, men at arms, troops, and other helps that they can or may ; 
** and that each shall rise, resist, and combat all llie adversaries, 
'' warriors, and enemies of the other, and apply to it with all his 
thought, advice, and workf lawful and honourable, excepting 
always the persons named above.” Dated 17th June, 1396^ 
Monstrel. i. 9, 10, # 

VOL. IV. 3 E 
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CHAP, manner he thought best, and should receive 
such satisfaction as' he deserved. This answer 
Maob 26. provoked a repetition of the challenge, with re- 
proaches of rebellion, usurpation and murder. 
April 30 . To the two first Henry made but evasive replies. 
Tliey came, he said, with a bad grace from one 
Avho was not only privy to his designs, but had 
promised his aid to carry them into execution : 
and as to his right to the English crown, it was 
enough to satisfy his own conscience that he 
held it by the gift of the Almighty. But the 
charge of murder he met with the most emphatic 
denial. “ If you mean that we had any hand 
in his death, we say that you lie, and will lie 
“ falsely, as often as you shall assert it : as the 
trne God knows, whom we call to witness 
“ our innocence, offering, as a loyal prince 
“ ought, our body against yours, if you will or 
dare to prove it.”'“ But these doughty cham- 
pions upon paper never met in the field. Henry 
was more anxious to silence his adversary by the 
authority of the French government: and his 
ambassadors repeatedly complained of the chal- 
lenge as of an infraction of the armistice. To 
June 2r. their urgent demand for satisfaction the follow- 
ing laconic reply was made. “ Neither the king 
“ nor his council have ever broken, nor will they 
ever break their engagements. This is the 
“ only answer that can be returned.” “ 


■# 


" Monstrel. i. f, 8-^13. ■ “ llym. vili. 3 IQ, Rot. Purl. 5^3. 
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In this extraordinary situation of pretended CHAi?. 

friendship and of real enmity the two g-ovem- i 

ments watched each other, till the decision of 
Henry had crushed all -his domestic opponents, 
and his good fortune, by two extraordinary oc- 
currences, gave him the ascendancy both in 
Scotland and France. Robert king of Scotland, 
a weak but harmless prince, had allowed the 
reins of government to drop from his feeble 
grasp into the hands of his enterprising brother, 
the duke of Albany. Albany, who looked 
forward, if not to the throne, at least to the 
undisturbed possession and exercise of the royal 
authority, had contrived to throw his nepheWi 
the duke of Rothsay, presumptive heir to the 
crown, into a prison, where, as it had been 
reported of the unfortunate Richard, he was suf- 
fered to perish through hunger. The fate of the 
elder brother admonished Robert, who lived in 
solitude in the isle of Bute, to provide for the 
security of his second sou James, only fourteen 
years of age, whom he sent, under the care of 
the earl of the Orkneys, with a recommendatory 
letter to Charles king of France. Unfortunately 1405.' 
the young prince in his passage was taken off 
Flamborough head by an English cruiser, though 
a truce subsisted between the two crowns ; and 

i 

was offered an acceptable present to Henry, who 
sarcastically observed, that he could speak 
French as well as his brother Charles, and. was 
equally capable of educating a king of Scotland. 
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CHAP. Instead of allowing the prisoner to continue his 
> ^ ‘ ‘ journey, he committed him to safe custody in 
the castle of Pevensey. The intelligence of the 
captivity of James broke the heart of his father : 
and Albany, sensible that the continuanee of his 
own power depended on the duration of his ne- 
phew’s confinement, became from that moment 
the obsequious servant of the king of England.®^ 
Murder of The other occurrence, which threw all France 
of Orleans, into Commotion, was the murder of the duke 
of Orleans, the king’s brother, and the adver- 
1407. sary of Henry. It was perpetrated one even- 
Nov. 33. streets of Paris, by eighteen as- 

- sassins : two days later it was ascertained, by 
the avowal of the duke of Burgundy, that he 
was its real author. After a short flight he 
^ returned to Paris, accompanied by his friends 
and vassals ; attempted to justify the deed ; and 
was again received into favour by his weak and 
vacillating sovereign. The princes of the house 
of Orleans, after several ineffectual petitions for 
justice, sought their revenge by force of arms ; 
and the whole kingdom was divided between the 
two parties of the Bourgignons and the Armag- 
nacs. Henry viewed these commotions witli 
pleasure. They served to occupy and to weaken 
the most formidable of his adversaries ; and 

ft 

they offered him the opportunity of retaliating 
upon France, the injuries which for some years 


^ Fordum^ xv. IB. 
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she had inflicted upon England. When the Ar- 
magnacs besieged Charles in Paris, Henry sent 
a thousand archers and eight hundred lances 
to the duke of Burgundy, who, with these auxi- 
liaries, and his oAvn forces, made his way into 
the capital, and compelled his enemies to re- 
tire.”® The next year the duke prepared to fol- 
low up his success, and to reduce the Armag- 
nacs to submission. But Henry had now listened 
to their proposals. The dukes of Berri, Orleans, 
and Bourbon, with the count of Alen^on, con- 
sented for themselves and their assoeiates, to 
acknowledge him for rightful duke of Aquitaine, 
to aid him to recover all the ancient rights and 
appurtenances of that dutchy ; to hold of him, 
by homage and fealty, Avhatevcr they j^ossessed 
within its limits ; to rcstoi'e to him twenty towns 
belonging to the royalties of the dutchy ; and 
to give security that, at the deaths of the pre- 
sent possessor, the counties of Poitou and An- 
gouleme should return to him and his heirs. 
Henry on his part, bound himself to assist them 
in every just quarrel, as his faithful vassals and 
subjects ; to enter into no treaty with the duke 
of Burgundy, his children, brothers, or cousins, 
without their consent ; and to send to their im- 
mediate assistance a thousand men at arms, and 
three thousand archers, to serve at their cost for 
three months."® The expectation of so power- 


^ Monstrel. i. 132 — 136. ^ Rym. viii. 73B — 742. It 

appears from the contracls between the king and the dukes of 
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CHAP. ftSa reinforcement infused new spirits into the 

V. Amagnacs. When the duke of Burgundy, with 
tl® royal army, advanced to besiege the city of 
Beurges, the duke of Berri threw himself, with 
eight hundred men at arms, within the walls, 
and threatened to protract the defence to the 
last man. But there were in both armies, per- 
sons who viewed with horror this unnatural war; 
and who dreaded the arrival of the English, as 
a means of adding to its continuance. It was 
not difficult to infuse the same sentiments into 
the principal officers, exhausted as they were by 
fatigue, and enfeebled by disease. An accom- 

July 1C. modation was at length effected. The Armag- 
nacs submitted to the royal authority : the dukes 
of Orleans and Burgundy swore to forget their 
former differences ; and, in oi’dcr to cement their 
present friendship, the first engaged to marry a 
daughter of the latter. But the joy caused by 
their reconciliation was immediately damped by 
the intelligence that Thomas duke of Clarence, 
second son to the king of England, had landed 
with an army in Normandy, had been joined by 
the counts of Alencon and Richmond, and was 
busily employed in laying waste the country as 
he advanced. It v/as in vain that the Armag- 
nacs informed him of the pacification. Six hun- 


ClarcncE and York, and the earl of Dorset, that this army of 
4000 men required 0000 horses, and that, the pay of the military 
had for some reason or other considerably advanced. The men 
at arms had U, Od., the archers per day. Ibid, 745. 749, 750. 
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dred men at arms from Guienne hastened to his 
standard : Maine and Anjou were ov'errun and 
plundered ; and the king of France was com-, 
polled to order all his forces to assemble at 
Chartres for the defence of the kingdom. But 
in the mean while the duke of Orleans visited 


CHAP. 

IV. 


the ilnglish general, agreed to pay him the sum 
of two hundred and nine thousand crowns, and 
gave his brother the count of Angoulcmc, as 
hostage for the fulfilment of this engagement. 

The duke of Clavene'e professed himself satis- 
fied, and inarched his army into Guienne."^ 

VII. While Henry was yet earl of Derby, he Settle- 
had married Mary dc Bohun, daughter and co- the crown, 
heii'css of the earl of Hereford. This lady bore, 
him four sons, of whom the elder at his father’s 
accession was in his twelfth year. To have in- 
troduced at that period any measure for the set- 
tlement of the crown, would have seemed to 
betray a secret doubt of the right, which the 
new king pretended to hav^e to it : and he was 
content to receive from the lords and commons 


an oath of allegiance to himself, and after him- 
self to his eldest son as the heir apparent.'** 
Aftenvards the victory, which he gained over 
the Percies at Shrewsbury, proved to him that 
even of his aiiciebt friends many had bccoriie se- 
cret adherents to the insurgents : but he had the 
prudence to forego an inquiry which might have 


Monstrel. 153, 154*. 150. 


Hot. Pari. iii. 426. 434. 
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CHAP, proved dangerous; and in a great council at 
^ Worcester required from all the lords spiritual 
and temporal a renewal of their allegiance. Two 
Dec. months later the same ceremony was repeated 
in another great council at London in presence 
i 4 ot. of the ambassadors from France : and then, hav- 
J eb. y. thrice received the oaths of his subjects, he 
ventured to jjass in parliament an act vesting 
the succession to the crown in his four sons and 
their heirs, in the order of seniority.”® Besides 
these sons he had two daughters by the same 
mother: but they were pui’posely passed by, 
pei’haps that he might not afford an additional 
argument in favour of the rightful heir, the earl 
.of March, who claimed by the female line. It 
was, however, plain that according to the late 
settlement, the daughters of his sons might in- 
herit : and, therefore, to do away all ambiguity, 
two years later a new act was passed, limiting 
the succes.sion to the crown of England and 
France to his sous and their issue male; and 
by this provision perpetually excluding the fe- 
1406. males.'® But then it was asked, on what ground 
June r. did he claim the crown of France ? If females 
could not succeed to it, neither he nor his pre- 
decessors had any pretensions, since their right 
could descend to them only tlfrough a female, 
Isabella the mother of Edward III. This objec- 
tion disconcerted the king : and before the end 


‘’Hot. Pari, iii.525. 575. 


• Ibid. 574—576. 
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of the session, the last .act was repealed ; and CHAP, 
the right of succession to the two crowns was » 

declared to reside in the sons of the king, and 
their general issue. But even then, though the 
claim of the females descending from the four 
princes was distinctly allowed, Henry’s daugh- 
ters themselves were not noticed.^* 

Of the four princes, Henry the eldest, from Conduct 
his proximity to the throne, chiefly attracted ^ 
the public notice. In the battle of Shrewsbury Wales, 
he had given proofs of ' personal courage : the 
success of the war against the insurgents of 
Wales, which was carried on under his nomi- 
nal command, reflected a lustre on his youth ; 
ajid the commons, in an adulatory address, al- 
lotted to him the praise of three virtues, of filial 
respect for the king, of bravery in the field of 
battle, and of modesty in the readiness with 
which on all occasions he submitted his own 
judgment to that of his council.^* His father, 
however, had little reason to be satisfied with 
his conduct. He was headstrong and impetu- 
ous in the pursuit of pleasure ; and, when he 
was not actually employed in military service, 
plunged without restraint into all the vices and 
follies of youth. Probably the reader’s recol-_ 
lection has already transported him to those 
pages, in which the frolics and the associates of 
the prince have been pourtrayed by the inimi- 


Ibid. 580— 5B3. 


” ]bid. 574. 
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CHAP, table pencil of Shakspeare. It may be, indeed, 
that the particular facts and personages are the 
mere creatures of the poet’s imagination : but 
it cannot be denied that they are perfectly in 
unison with the accounts of the more ancient 
writers, and the traditionary belief of the suc- 
ceeding century. It should, however, be added, 
that in the midst of his excesses he occasion- 
ally displayed proofs of an ingenuous mind. It 
happened that one of his associates had been 
arraigned for felony before the chief justice 
Gascoigne, the same inflexible magistrate, who 
had withstood the illegal commands of the king 
at York. The prince imperiously required the 
release of the prisoner; and, when that w^s 
refused, drew his sword on the judge. But 
Gascoigne coolly ordered him into confinement 
in the prison of the king’s bench ; and the young 
Henry had the good sense to submit to the 
punishment. When the incident was related 
to his father : “ Happy,” he exclaimed, “ the 
“ monarch, who possesses a judge so resolute 
“ in the discharge of his duty, and a son so 
“ willing to yield to tlie authority of the law.”'* 
Hd is siis- But it was not only the immorality of the 
asp^rinir to Prince which created anxiety in the breast of 
the throne, his father. Unguarded and disrespectful ex- 
pressions, which had dropt from him in the 
hours of merriment and intoxication, were 


” Elmh. 12, and the apology of the prince in Luders, 79—88. 
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officiously collected, and cont^eycd to Henry : 
and it was artfully insinuated that he ought to 
be on his guard against the attempts of an aspir- 
ing and unprincipled youth, whose court AVas 
already more numerously attended than his 
own. These suggestions, confirmed by his ex- 
perience of the Avann and enterprising temper 
of his son, made a deeper impression on the 
king’s mind, than might haA'^c been expeeted : 
and the prince, to justify himself, Avrotc excul- 
patory letters to many of the lords, and pro- 
ceeded Avith a numerous train of followers to ex- 
postulate Avith his lather. He not only main- 
tained his innocence, but demanded the punish- 
ment of his calumniators : and the monarch, to 
screen his own friends, required him to AA^ait till 
the next meeting of parliament.’^ Yet even on 
such an occasion, if avc may believe the carl of 
Ormond, an eye-Avitness, he displayed the usual 
eccentricity of his character. “ He disguised 
himself in a gOAvn of blue satin or damask, 
Avrought full of oylet holes, and at cA^ery oylet 
•'the needle whereAvitli it Avas made, hanging 
“ still by the silk : ar^ about his arm he Avore a 
“ dog’s collar set full of S.S. of gold, and the 
“ tirets of the same also of fine gold.” Henry 
received him in his closet attended by four 
friends, before Avhom the prince, throwing him- 
self on his knees, and presenting a dagger to his 
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CHAP, father, besought him to deprive him of life, 
« ^ since he had deprived him of the royal favour. 

This anecdote has been disputed ; but it comes 
to us from good authority, and does not seem 
inconsistent with the character of the young 
prince.” 

h'"fih To domestic trouble must be added the state 
of the king’s health, and the anxieties of his 
conscience. Though he was only in his forty- 
sixth year, he bore about him all the symptoms 
of declining age. Soon after archbishop Scroop’s 
insurrection he became afflicted with the most 
loathsome eruptions on his face, which by the 
common people were considered as a punish- 
ment for the death of that prelate : and a suc- 
cession of epileptic fits, gradually increasing in 
violence, was now hurrying him to the grave. 
Tlie prospect of his fate brought, we arc told, to 
his recollection, the means by which he had ac- 
quired, and the blood by which he had preserved, 
the crown. He began at length to doubt the 
certainty of his favourite maxim, that the success 
of the enterprise was a proof that it had received 
the approbation of heave^. One day, when he 
was lying in a fit, and to all appearance was 
dead, the prince conveyed into another room 
the crown, which according to custom had been 
laid on a cushion by the bed-side. The king 
returning to himself, sternly asked, who had 


Apud. stow, 339, 340. 
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borne it away : and on the report of his guards, CHAP, 
required the immediate return of the prince. ■ 

Pacified hy his dutiful expressions, he asked him 
with a sigh: “ Alas! fair son, what right have 
the crown, when you know your father 
‘‘ had none ?” “ My liege,” answered the young 
Henry, “ with the sword you won it, and with 
“ the sword I will keep it.” After a pause the 
king faintly replied : “Well, do as you think 
“ best. I leave the issue to God, and hope he 
“ will have mercy on my soul.”’® 

His last fit seized him, Avhile he was praying And 
in St. Edward’s chapel at Westminster. He was 
earned into the abbot’s chamber, and quickly 
expired on the 20th of March, 1413, and in the 
fourteenth year of his reign." Of his three 
younger sons, Thomas had been created duke 
of Clarence, John and Humphrey remained 
without any title. His daughters Blanche and 
Philippa had married, the first the duke of Ba- 
varia, and the othei the king of Hcnmark. By 
Jane his second wife he left no issue. 

In the preceeding reigns the reader has ob- 


1413. 
March 20 , 


Munstrel. i. 1G3. It is not improbable that this story was 
framed by the friends of the rival family. 

There is a strange story told by Clement Maydestone, on the 
authority of one of the persons employed to convey the king's body 
by water from Westminster fur iiilennent at Canterbury. Finding 
themselves in danger from a storm, they threw the dead body into 
the river in iinilation of the mariners, who had treated the prophet 
Jonah in that manner, and proceeding to Canterbury, deposited the 
empty cofiiii in the grave. Peck, Desider. Curios, ii. 5, 
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CHAP, served the house of commons continually ad- 
«- V vancing with a silent but steady pace towards 
import*”® importance and authority: under Henry it as- 
ancEofthe sumed a still higher tone, addressed the sove- 

lioiisc of , , ^ , 

cBmnions. reign with greater freedom, and pushed its 
inquiries into eveiy department of the adminis- 
tration. The king’s pecuniary embarrassments, 
the defect in his title, and the repeated insur- 
rections in favour of Richard and the carl of 
March, niade it his interest to court the affec- 
tions of the people through their representa- 
tives and the men, who originally were deem- 
ed of no other use than to grant their money, 
became by almost imperceptible degrees a co- 
equal and coefficient part of the legislature. 
The following particulars respecting their elec- 
tion, their immunities, and their proceedings, 
have been gleaned from the rolls of parliament. 
Election' 1. As the importance of the knights of the 
shire increased, both the government and its 
shire. opponents redoubled their exertions to procure 
the election of their respective friends. Much, 
however, depended on the partiality of the she- 
riff ; who, as he Avas ahvays appointed by the 
court, seldom hesitated to make an undue return 
at the request of the ministers. Such conduct 
had provoked frequent remonstrances during the 
last reign : they were renewed in the present ; 


On one occasion the king invited all the members todine with 
him the next day.— Hot. I’arl. iii. 433. 
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and as a remedy for the abuse, two statutes were 
now enacted. The first provided that in the 
next county court held after the delivery of the 
Avrit, the day and place of the intended parlia- 
ment should be announced by proclamation; 
that all present, both suitors duly summoned for 
tlie purpose, and others, should immediately 
proceed to the election ; and that the names of 
the persons so chosen, whether they were pre- 
sent or absent, should be certified by an inden- 
ture under the seals of all those, who had voted 
in their favour. By the second the sheriff mak- 
ing a false return, or acting in opposition to the 
former statute, was subjected to a fine of one 
hundi’ed pounds, and the judges of assize were 
empowered to inquire into such offences, and to 
pass sentence on the delinquents.” 

2. The members of the lower, in common Freedom 
with those of the upper house, possessed by an- 


Rot, Pari, iii. GOl. 641, I am inclined to think that the word 
others/' the meaning of whi 'h is dispiiled, was inteiided to defeat 
the artifice of the sheriffs, who confined the election to the few 
suitors whom they .sumi^oned fur the purpose. Even after this 
time, it is certain that many elections were made by a very small 
number of electors. And here I may instimcc the extraordinary re- 
turn, made by the sheriff' of the county of Dublin of leprescniativcs 
to attend at a parliament held by Edward III. in England. The 
court consisted of no more than forty-four persons, of whom 
twenty-four elected Nicholas Ilouth and William Filz-William, 
twenty elected Nicholas Iloulh and Richard White: and the sherilF 
returned the latter, because the twenty voters in his favour were of 
higher rank, and greater substance than the twenty-four, who 
voted for his competitor. Lei. vol. i. App. p. SfO. 
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CHAP, cieiit custom the right of freedom from arrest or 
«■ < imprisonment. It included not only themselves 

but their attendants and servants ; and extended 
from the day of their departure from their o^vn 
homes to the moment of their return. This 
was a valuable, but in these ages a necessary, 
privilege. Many illegal practices still prevailed, 
which rendered it expedient, that those, who at- 
tended their duty in parliament, should be placed 
under the special protection of the law. Men 
were liable to arrests on false pretences at the 
suit of a malicious adversary ; they were exposed 
during their joiu-neys to be waylaid, maimed, or 
even murdered by enemies, who would not sub- 
mit their quarrel to the decision of the law ; and 
they were often in danger of being despoiled by 
the organized bands of robbers, which infested 
some of the counties. Henry acknowledged this 
privilege, but refused to strengthen it with addi- 
tional penalties. When the commons petitioned 
that the offender, besides a fine to the king, 
should pay treble damages to the party ag- 
grieved, he coldly replied, that the law had al- 
ready provided a sufficient remedy. It chanced 
that soon aftenvards an esquire belonging to 
the representative for Somerset was severely 
wounded in an assault by John Savage. The 
commons again petitioned the king. They re- 
quested, that to murder any member or his ser- 
vant should be adjudged treason ; to maim or dis- 
figure him, should be punished with the loss of 
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a hand ; and to wound or beat him should sub- CHAP. 

. ' IV. 

ject the offender to a heavy fine, and a year’s im- »- y ' > 
prisonmcnt. Henry, however, evaded the peti- 
tion ; and i.ssued a proclamation, ordering Sa- 
vage, under severe penalties, to appear and take 
his trial before the justices of the king’s bench.*® 

3. Another, and a still more important, privi- rrccflom 
lege, was that of freedom of debate. If, during 
the last reign, it had been impaired by the uncon- 
stitutional condemnation of Haxey, it recovered 
its former stability in the present, by the reversal 
of that condemnation. The speaker was careful 
to claim it for himself and his colleagues, not 
only at the beginning of each session, but almost 
as often as he addressed the throne : and to 
request, that the king would give no credence 
to reports of interested individuals, but believe 
that whatever was said in their debates pro- 
ceeded from their attention to his real interests. 

Under the protection of this privilege the com- 
mons introduced a new practice, of presenting 
their petitions by Avord of mouth, instead of 
committing them to writing; an ^novation 
greatly annoying to Henry, Avho AA’^as often dis- 
tressed to return at the moment an appropri- 
ate answer. It Avas in vain that he commanded 
them to revert to the ancient custom. After a 
short interval the command Avas disobeyed : 
each ncAV instance serA'ed to form a precedent ; 


VOL. IV. 


^ Rot. Par], iii. 541, 549. ' 
Z F 
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CHAP, and before the end of the Icing’s reign the prac- 
. ^ ^ tice was firmly established.** 

Arliircsscs Several of the addresses delivered by different 
iiy the speakers are still extant. They all commence 
.'juakcr. the most humble professions of loyalty and . 

submission : soon a bolder tone is assumed : and 
they frequently end with a severe censure on the 
measures of government, or the characters of 
the ministers. Thus sir John Tibetot, as speaker, 
complained that Calais had been left without 
provisions ; that in twelve months ninety-six 
towns and castles had been lost in Guienne ; 
that the greater part of the lordship of Ireland 
had been conquered by the natives ; that large 
sums had been unnecessarily squandered away in 
the marches of Scotland ; that the inhabitants of 
the sea coa,st, and near the borders of Wales, 
had been impoverished by their exertions in 
their own defence ; and that all estates in the 
realm were I'cduced to the lowest distress : ’ 
whence he inferred that it was incumbent on the 
king to employ for the future more able and ex- 
periencei ministers.** At length, however, to- 


“ Rof,. Pari. iii. 45G. 523. 5T3. 

Ibid. 573. Trequently their addresses were delivered in bold 
and energetic language; occasionally ihey arc degraded by the 
most puerile conceits. At the end of the se.ssion in 1401, the 
speaker compared the proceedings of parliament to the ceremonies 
of the mass. The speeches of the archbishop at the opening were 
likened to the epistle and gospel : the king had o^fered up the sacri- 
fice by promising to support the doctrine of the church ; and the 
commons were now come at the close to say Deo gratlas^’ (Ibid, p, 
400). This is ridiculous enough : but 1 menlion it to notice a still 
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wards tlie dose of his reign, Henry ventured to CHAP, 
cheek the growing freedom of the speakers : ^ ^ 

and when 'Phomas Chaucer was presented to 
him for his approbation, replied that the new 
speaker should enjoy the same liberty as had 
been enjoyed by former speakers: but that he 
would not suffer the introduction of any novelty 
in parliament, and would remain in possession of 
the same franchises and prerogatives, which had 
belonged to his ancestors, the former kings of 
England.® 

4. The real authority of the commons had been Authority 
defined in the first year of this reign. To one of commons, 
their petitions the primate answered in the name 
of the king, that, the commons, as they had ac- 
knowledged, were only petitioners and demand- 
ants : and that the king and lords alone had always 
been, and would be of right, judges of parlia- 
ment: but that “ it was the king’s will to have in making 
“ the advice and assent of the commons in the 


“ enactment of statutes, and the making of 
“ grants, subsidies, and such things, for the 
common profit of the realm.”® They com- 
plained, however (with what justice it is now 
impossible to ascertain), that by false and incor- 


more ridiculous mistake by the compiler of Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
History, \vho tells us that the king, ]nrds,and commons, heard mass 
together, when the archbishop read the epistle and gospel, the 
king performed the sacrifice, and when they came to “ Ite missa 
and “ Deo gralias,” the commons offered their gtant. VoL L cqI. 
JIBB. *3 Pai-Uii. Ibid. 427. 


S F 2 
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CHAP, rect entries on the rolls^ they were often made 
■ parties to enactments, to which they had never 
given their assent. As a remedy, therefore, 
they prayed that the proceedings might always 
be engrossed before the close of the session, and 
while the particulars Avere fresh in the recollec- 
tion of the judges : but Henry, without noticing 
their project, replied, that, for the future, the 
subtancc of the proceedings should be commit- 
ted to Avriting by the clerk of parliament, and 
laid before the king and the lords for their ap- 
. probation. The commons rejoined by pointing 
out a case of false entry, and praying redress. 
The rolls Avere immediately opened : the judges 
examined them in presence of the tAVo houses ; 
and the king pronounced the entry correct, and 
the complaint groundless. This failure did not 
dishearten them ; their remonstrances Avere re- 
ncAved in succeeding parliaments : and at last it 
Avas agreed, that, to prevent errors, every entry 
, should be made in the presence of a deputation 
from the two houses.^ 

In voting When Henry fii’st ascended the throne, he 
sought by public professions of economy to fix 
the Avavering fidelity of his subjects.^ But the 
insurrections so rapidly succeeding each other, 
plunged him into expenses, Avhich it was’not in 
his poAver to defray Avith the ordinary revenue of 
the crown : and to IcA^ money by taxes, or tal- 


“ Ibid. 457, 458. 466. 585. 


“ Wilk. Con. iii. 239. 
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lages, imposed by his own authority, would, in CHAP, 
his circumstance, have proved a most hazardous . . 

experiment. He preferred, therefore, to throw 
himself on the bounty of the nation ; and thus 
contributed to establish the practice of what had 
long been the only legal method of raising ex- 
traordinary supplies. Neither had the king any 
reason to eomplain of the parsimony of his par- 
liaments. In virtue of successive grants he 
enjoyed the tonnage and poundage, with tlic 
duties on wool and hides, during the whole of his 
reign ; and in the eourse of fourteen years re- 
ceived eight tenths and eight fifteenths from the 
laity, with a proportionate number of tenths 
from the clergy. His w'ants, however, aftbrded 
opportunities to the commons of confirming and 
improving their newly acquired rights. They 
were careful to insert in their grants tliat tho 
king could not lawfully raise such aids from his* 
people without the previous assent of the lords, 
and commons."^ In his second year they made* 
a bold attempt to emancipate themselves from, 
the chief restraint, which the crowii possessed 
over them, and prayed that their petitions might: 
be answered, before they presented their grant: 
of money, Henry immediately perceived their 
object : he consulted the lords ; and on the last 
day of the session replied : “ That such a man- 

” S’il ne suit par les volumes des seigneurs et coiniines de voslre 
Toyaline, ct ceo de nuuvell grante a faire cn plcin parleiiiciii. Hut, 

Pari. iii. 4D3. 547, 
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CHAP. “ ner of proceeding' had never been known in the 
“ reigns of his predecessors ; and that he would 
" not allow any alteration in the good customs 
In appro- “of ancient times.”'® During the minority of 
SicTsup- Richard II. they had occasionally been allowed 
to appropriate the supplies to particular services. 
This they now claimed as a right : and the king, 
that lie might evade without offence the formal 
recognition of their claim, spontaneously offered 
what they would otherwise have demanded. In 
1404 he ordered the estimates of the current 
year to be laid before them; promised to submit 
his household to the regulation of the lords ; 
■and proposed that the public money should 
Tse received and paid by treasurers to be ap- 
pointed* in parliament with the advice of the two 
houses.'® From that period they generally ap- 
propriated the supply, excepting from it a certain 
sum to remain at the king’s disposal ; often ex- 
• horted him to moderate his expenses ; demanded 

and procured for that purpose the banishment of 
four persons from his court,"" and of most of the 
foreign attendants on the new queen from the 
kingdom and repeatedly extorted his assent to 


Rot. Pari. iii. 458. " Ibid, 523. 329. 

^ Henry declared in parliament that he knew of no cause, why 
they should quit his service : but as he was convinced that what the 
•fiords and commons shonkl ordain was for the advantage of the realm, 
ihe charged the said four persons to depart from his household. 
They were hia confessor, the abbot of Dure, Richard Derham, and 
Crossby a valet of his chamber. Ibid. 533. 

Ibid. 52T. The queen w^s Joan oF Navarre, dutchess dowager 
of Bretagne. 
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numerous articles of reformation in the govern- 
ment of his household, and of the whole realm. 
On one occasion they called for the receipts and 
disbursements of the last supply : but Henry re- 
plied, “ that kings were not accustomed to ac- 
“ count to their subjects on another the 
a ‘Counts were granted, but with an obseiwation, 
that it was not at the request of the commons, 
but because it was the will of the council.^ On the 


CHAP. 

IV. 


whole, during this reign the commons seem to 
have firmly established their claim to vote the 
money of the nation, to appropriate it to parti- 
cular services, and to inquire into all practices 
which tended to impoverish the crown, and all 
grievances which could increase the burdens of 
the people. 

Before I close the subject, I must notice a sin- Dispuie of 
gular dispute, v/hich shews that the lower house 
had learned to appreciate its own importance, 
and knew how to maintain its own liberties. 


The king had called the lords before him, had. 
exposed to them his wants, and had obtained 
their assent to a liberal supply. He then sent 
for a deputation of the commons, and informed 


^ Ilex breviter respundebat, qiiud egis non .solebant com,|)utum 
dare. Wilk. Cone. iii. 252. We may suppose, however, tlial ho 
yielded : for tlie same writer tells us that the laymen would grant 
no supply without the accounts ; and we find that they did grant 
one, from the rolls. 

Bailie a tnesmes les communes, dc la voluntee des ditz scignrs 
du €ounseil, et nient a Tinstance ne request des dttz comoiuiies* 
Rot. Pari, iii, C09.J j 
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CHAP, them that he expected a similar proof of affection 
V . from their colleagues. At the report of the de- 
putation the whole house was in a ferment : they 
contended that the most valuable of their privi- 
leges had been invaded ; and interrupted for some 
time the course of public business. Henryhad the 
wisdom to yield : and ordered the following decla- 
ration to be entered on the rolls : ” That it shall 
“ be lawful for the lords in this parliament and in 
“ every parliament to come, to confer together, in 
“ the absence of the king, respecting the state of 
“ the realm, and the necessary remedies ; and that 
“ it shall be lawful to the commons in like inan- 
“ iier to confer together on the same state and 
“ remedies : provided always, that neither the 
“ lords on their part, nor the commons on theirs, 
make any report to the king of any grant 
“ granted by the commons, and assented to by 
“ the lords, or cf the communications between 
“ the two houses respecting the said grant, until 
“ the same lords and commons are of one assent 
and accord in this matter ; and then in manner 
“ and form as hath been accustomed, that is, by 
“ the mouth of the speaker of the said commons; 
“ to the end that both lords and commons may 
“ have their thanks of the king.” By this decla- 
ration Henry appears to have surrendered all 
claim on the part of the crown to interfere in 
debates on the subject of supplies : and to have 
left the two houses on a footing of perfect 
equality in that respeet ; though, after they had. 
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by communication with each other, come to an 
understanding' among" themselves, the money 
was said to be “ g'ranted by the commons with 
“ the assent of the lords.” 


CHAP. 

IV. 


This reign supplies the first instance of a Crime of 
capital execution for the theological crime of 
heresy. Whether it were that men refused to 
distinguish between fixet and opinion, and on 
that account visited erroneous persuasion with 
the same punishment as criminal action, it may 
not be easy to determine: but we unfortunately 
find that, in almost every country, whatever 
may have been the religious belief of the sovc- ■ 
reign and the legislature, the severest penalties 
have repeatedly, and till a very late period, been 
enacted against dissent from the doctrines esta- 
blished by law. Sir Edward Coke, the great 
luminary of the English bar in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, teaches that heresy is so ex- 
tremely and fearfully punished, because it is a 
crime not against human, but divine Majesty: 
that it is an infectious leprosy of the soul ; and 
must therefore be cut off, lest it diffuse the con- 


Ibiil. Cll. It is with iTiiicli hesitation that I presume to dilFer 
from Mr. llallam, who.se valuahle w'ork on The State of Europe 
“ during the Mitidle Ages’^ I have recently perused with profit and 
delight; but it. appears to me that the complaint of the commons 
was not that the question respecting the giant had been first intro- 
duced in the house of lords, hut only that the king had personally 
interlercd in the matter. His aiisw’^cr leaves cither house at liberty 
to debate on any matter in his absence, whenever it may think 
proper 
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tag'ion.** It was perhaps some such metapho- 
rical and fallacious reasonings which persuaded 
the first Christian emperors to class heresy 
among the offences liable to civil punishment : 
it was certainly their example which induced 
the princes of the northern nations to adopt 
after their conversion similar regulations. In 
1215 the fourth council of Latcran decreed that 
persons convicted of heresy “ should be left to 
“ the secRlar power to be dealt with according to 
“ due form of law but this was not the intro- 
duction of a new system, but merely a declara- 
tion of what was then the common law in every 
country in Europe. 

During the last thirty years the English clergy 
had been goaded with every species of provo- 
cation ; and yet had exhibited the most exem- 
plary forbearance. Tlieir moderation seemed 
to invite and sharpen the attacks of their adver- 
saries. The spirit of Wycliffe had lost nothing 
of its original asperity by transfusion into the 
breasts of his successors. His itinerant preach- 
ers still declaimed, to the passions and preju- 
dices of the people, against the riches, the 
luxury, and the vices of the clergy; whom they 
described as the disciples and associates of Sa- 
tan ; as mercenary shepherds, whose objeet was 
to shear the flock here, and lead it to perdition 
hereafter ; as the usurpers of the patrimony of 


Coke, Irst, ii'L 5* 
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the poor, and of the revenues of the kingdom ; 
as the real cause of the taxes voted by the par- 
liament, and consequently of the poverty felt 
by the lower classes.*’ Such declamations might 
perhaps have been despised, had they not led to 
inferences and attempts of dangerous tendency. 
The people were advised, were even command- 
ed, not to pay their tithes : and plans were art- 
fully framed, and obstinately pursued, to obtain 
the general confiscation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. Immediately on his accession Henry 
proclaimed himself the protector of the church 
against the assaults of the lollards. In the first 
convocation held during his reign his intentions 
were made known to the clergy by a royal mes- 
sage : at the opening of the second the king’s 


CHAP. 

IV. 


Wilk. Coil. iii. 208. 218. 845. ct scq. Knyght, 2C57 — 2GG9. 
Ivnyghton, who through curiosity altL'nilcd sonic of their nieetiugs^ 
inforins us that, according to their assertion, ail good men came 
over to sect: none refused but the wicked ami reprobate. 

They callc^^ themsElves tniu and cvangcliciil preachers (veros prjE- 
dicalores et cvaiigelicos) ; their opponents false teachers and ene- 
mies of “ Goddisl’awe." He was surprised to observe how soon 
their disciples adopted the cant of their masters, and both men anti 
women became teachers of evangelical doctrine (unuiii modiim # 
statim loqiielije niirabiliter habueruut. Duciorcs evangelicce doc- 
trinie tarn viri quaiii mulicres subitn clfecti sunt). See Knyghton, 
2664, 2665. Though all the preachers seem to have studied in the 
.school of Wyclilfe, yet each distinguished himself by some particu- 
lar doctrine. Most of their tenets were directed against the doc- 
trioes and the possessions of the established church: others wers 
subversive of the w’ell-being of society : some must appear absurd 
to every rational reader: and a few were too indelicate to be men- 
lion^. See WiWt. p. 24«. 845. Knyght. 3669, ' Wals. 5h7. 
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CHAP, commissioners, the carl of Northumberland, and 
. . Erpingham the lord chamberlain, exhorted the 

prelates and proctors to take measures for the 
suppi'ession of the errors disseminated by the 
itinerant preachers ; and promised them the 
royal favour' and assistance in the pursuit of so 
necessary an object.''^ In the parliament, which 
began to sit at the same time, the king’s inten- 
tion to support the established religion was an- 
nounced from the throne : and the commons in 
their address thanked him for his solicitude in 
favour of the doctrine, and his determination to 
preserve the liberties of the church.’® 

.statuie (le Encouraged by the royal invitation, and the 
combu- disposition of the commons, the clergy present- 
miilo. petition to the king in parliament ; and an 

act was passed for the protection of the church, 
and the suppression of the new sect. The 
preamble sets forth, that divers unauthorized 
preachers go about teaching new doctrines and 
heretical opinions, making conventicles and 
confederacies, holding schools, writing books, 
misinforming the people, and daily committing 
* enormities too horrible to be heard : and that 
the bishops are unable to repress these offences, 
because the offenders despise ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, and when they are cited before their or- 
dinaries, depart into another diocese : the sta- 
tute therefore provides as a remedy for these 


” Wilk. Con. iir. 239. 354. 


Rot. Pari, iii, 434, 455. 
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evils, that the bishop shall have power to arrest 
and confine persons defamed or vehemently ' — 
suspected of such offences, till they make their 
canonical purgation ; and, if they be convicted, 
to punish them with imprisonment, and a fine 
to the king. It then enacts that if any person 
so convicted shall refuse to abjure such preach- 
ings, doctrines, opinions, schools, and informa- 
tions, or after abjuration shall Jbe proved to 
have relapsed, then the sheriff of the county, or 
the mayor and bailiffs of the nearest borough 
shall, on requisition, be present at the pronun- 
ciation of the sentence, shall receive the person 
so condemned into custody, and shall cause him 
to be burnt on a high place before the people, 
that such punishment may strike terror into the 
minds of othcrs.““ 

During this very parliament (whether before Execution 
or after the passing of the act is uncertain) a 
petition was presented to the lords and com- 
mons by William Sawtre, begging that he 
might be permitted to dispute before them on 
the subject of religion. Such a request excited 
considerable surprise : but the enthusiast aspired 
to the crown of martyrdom; and had the satis- ^ 
faction to fall a victim to his own folly. He 
had been rector of Lynn in Norfolk : but about 
two years before had been convicted of heresy. 


Rot. Pari, iii, 466. Wilk. Cone, iii, 35'3. 
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CHAP, and deprived of his living-. On liis recantation 
s — he had been lately admitted a chaplain in St. 
Feb!*i 2 . Osith’s in London. The character of Sawtrc, 
and the nature of his request, induced the con- 
vocation to summon him before them : and six 
days ■\vere allowed him to prepare his answer. 
The articles objected to him were those, of 
which he had been accused before the bishop of 
Feb. iB. Norwich. W^th unparalleled effrontery he de- 
nied his former conviction and recantation ; ex- 
plained the other articles in an orthodox sense ; 
but refused to g-ive any satisfaction on the sub- 
ject of the eucliarist. The trial was adjourned 
from day to day : and the archbishop, notwith- 
standing the contempt and insolence of his an 
swers, made a last effort to save him, by asking 
if he were content to stand on that question by 
the determination of the church. He answered, 
that he was, provided the determination were 
agreeable to the will of God : an evasion which 
of course was rejected. The record of his for- 
mer conviction and recantation were now pro- 
duced from the registry of the bishop of Nor- 
Fcb. £3. wich ; and on the eleventh day from his arraign- 
ment he was pronounced by the primate a re- 
lapsed heretic, was degraded from his orders, 
and delivered into the custody of the constable 
Mar. 2 . and mareschal of England."’" About a week 


Con. iii. ,253—260. 
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afterwards, Henry consulted the temporal lords CHAP, 
sitting in parliament ; and by their advice is- 
sued a precept to the mayor and sheriffs to exe- 
cute the sentence of the law upon Sawtre. The 
unhappy man, instead of being shut up in an 
asylum for lunatics, was burnt to death as a 
malefactor in the presence of an immense mul- 
titude : and the commons by tlieir speaker re- 
turned thanks to the king that, Avhereas “ by Mar. lo, 
“ bad doctrine the faith of holy church was on 
the point of being overturned, to the dcstruc- 
“ tion of tlie king and kingdom, he had made 
“ and ordained a just I'cmedy to the destruction 
of such doctrine and the pursuers thereof.’'*^ 

Dririni; tliis jiarliamenf, and probably at ibis very time, the 
commons pclitioned ibe king that when any man or woman was 
“ taken and iinpri.soned fur lullurdism, he might be inslantly put 
“‘on his answer, and have such judgment arj he dc.servcd, fur an 
example to others cf such wicked sect, that they might soon 
“ cease their wicked preacliings, and keep themselves to ihe cliri.s- 
“ tian faith.” It received the royal assent. Rot. Pari, iii.473, 474. • 

Rot. Pari. iii. 459. 4GG. There have been writers who have 
not hc.sitated to pi ciiioimce the statute against the lollards a forgery, 
entered on the rolls by the fraud of the clergy after the dismissal 
of parliament (Coke 4 Iirst. p. 51. Sec also 3 Inst. p. 40). Rut 
on what do they ground this charge? They ob.scrve that the a.s- 
sent of the commons is not inentioiied in the Sitatute, and assume ^ 
that they were too well disposed in favour of the lollards to give 
their a.ssent. Now as the petition of the clergy was framed in 
Latin, the usual language of the convocation, the statute formed 
upon it, is also in Latin ; and though it docs not inenliun the as- 
sent of the commons in express words, mentions the assent mag- 
natiim et alionim proceruin regni, a phrase which in ancient limes 
included all the members present in the parliament, and may there- 
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CHAP. This severity did not, hov/cver, subdue the 
boldness of the preachers. They declaimed 
ai'itatutV redoubled animosity against the temporal- 
Uec. 22. ties of the clergy, till the lay proprietors became 
alarmed for the security of tlicir own posses- 
sions. In 1407 the subject attracted the notice 
of the house of lords : a petition was sent by 
them to the commons for their concurrence ; 
and it was afterwards presented by the speaker 
to the king. It stated that the preachers ex- 
cited the people to take away the possessions of 
the church, of which the clergy were as as- 
suredly endowed as the temporal lords were of 
their inheritances ; and that unless these evil 
purposes were speedily resisted, it was probable 
that in process of time they would also move 
the people to take away the possessions and in- 
heritances of the temporal loi’ds, and make 
them common, to the open commotion of the 


fore be supposed to have meant the same at this time. But how- 
ever that be, it is certain that the commons gave their con.scnt. In- 
stead of being favourably dispo.scd to the lollards, they thanked the 
king, as the reader has seen above, fur his resolution to support 
the church, in the beginning of the session ; they afterwards peti- 
tioned for severe measure.s against the preachers ; and at the end 
expres-sed their obligations to Henry for liaving passed this very 
statute: pur ceo que nostre Sr le Roy ent ail fait ct ordeignez boa 
et joust renicrie cn destruction dc tielc doctrine, et de la secte 
d’icclle. Rot. Pari, iii. 4C6. Moreover in the preamble to the 
statute itself it is said, that the commons joined in it. Pradali et 
clerus, ac eti'.uii coniniiinitates hujna regni. Cone. iii. 328. By 
cominiiultates 1 understand both estates, the lords and commons. 



HENRY IV. 
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people, and the utter vSuLversion of the realm. 
Ill consequence it was enacted that such per- 
sons, together with tliosc who maintained that 
king Richard was still alive, and others who 
published false prophecies to delude the people, 
should be arrested and brought before the next 
parliament, to receive such judgment as the 
king and peers in their judicial authority should 
pronounce.'"^ 

Hitherto the commons had equalled, perhaps 
surpassed, the upper house in hostility to the 
lollards. Four years later Hemy made the ex- 
traordinary request that the laity ivoidd em- 
power him to raise a fifteenth, the clergy a tenth, 
in the years, in which he might not summon a 
parliament. Neither body would entertain the 
proposal : but the commons to shift the burden 
from themselves, advised him to/JiiyHt on the 
church. From its ^superfluous ,i'cvenues, so they 
piActended, he might maintain fifteen carls, fif- 
teci^nihdred knights, and six thousand two 
hundred esquires ; and also support one hun- 
dred hospitals for the relief of the poor. But 
when the king called for the grounds of this 
calculation, they had none to offer: and Henry 


CHAP. 

IV. 


Ibid. p. 503. Tliis wa.s nnly a temporary ordinance to last 
till the nc^it parliament. (Ibid.) There is ihcretbre no feason to 
suppose that it was excluded I'rom the .statute roll by the artifice 
of the clergy. Indeed Otterbiirne tells us that none of the statutes 
made at that time were carried into execution.— Otterb. 261. 

3 G 
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severely reprimanded them or their presump- 
s — tion, and desired never mon- to hear of the sub- 
ject.''^ This check appears n have silenced the 
advocates of the new doctrine during the re- 
mainder of his reign. 


Wals. 379. Otterb. 267. How far this account may be true 
is uncertain. No vestige of the transaction is to be found nn the 
rolls, no notice is taken of it in the acts of the convi catio , which 
was then sitting. Yet something extraordinary ' pas' :tl. For 
cn the 8th of February the commons prayed th -t to give them 

back their petition respecting the statute aga^ Liie lollards, and 
not to suffer any part of it to be enacted. H. ,ented as a spiecial 
favour, jjrovided it were not drawn into a piccedent. Rot. Pari. 
623. What was the object of the petition, does not appear. 
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